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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


Another point of view 
EMBASSY DAR ES SALAAM 
DEAR SIR: 
In regard to Judy Gentzler’s 
attack on Dar es Salaam’s photo- 
graphs of secretaries (Letters to the 


editor, July), for the record, I am 
not the illiterate kitchen maid Ms. 


inch 


Carolyn Smith 


Gentzler suggests I am, nor am I 
treated as one, nor is Embassy Dar 
es Salaam living in the Dark Ages 
as far as secretaries are concerned. 
On the contrary, the workings of 
Embassy Dar are based on consid- 
eration, mutual respect, camara- 
derie and fair play—the pictures 
were taken in this spirit. And in 
any case, I stand by my right and 
ability to use a dictionary occa- 
sionally (doesn’t everyone?) and to 
sell cold drinks to people living and 
working in a hot climate. 


Sincerely, 
CAROLYN SMITH 
Secretary 


‘Too much hustle’ 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Like other NEWSLETTER 
readers, we have been impressed 
by the new hustle you have shown 
in recent months. 

In the July NEWSLETTER (pp. 
22-24), however, you showed too 
much hustle. Your publication of 
the telegram from Ambassador 
Eilts to the Director General in the 
Director General channel regard- 
ing the OERs [officer evaluation 
reports] from Egypt could well 
prejudice the views of the current 
selection boards toward the pro- 
motion prospects of employees 
whose OERs come from there. 

The Director General and 
Ambassador Eilts should not have 
released this correspondence, and 
you should not have published it. 


Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH N. ROGERS 


Dialectical dialect 


EMBASSY NICOSIA 
DEAR SIR: 


The December NEWSLETTER 
contained an article entitled 
‘“*Caribbean Christmas.’’ Al- 
though I have never served in the 
Caribbean, nor, to my knowledge, 
ever met either of the two writers, 
Susan W. Meade or Tom Young, I 
thought it was a well-written and 
lighthearted piece entirely appro- 
priate to the holiday season. Un- 
fortunately, it seems, Mr. Young’s 
contribution included a recipe for 
Japanese fruit cake which caused 
the entire article to be severely 
taken to task in the March NEws- 
LETTER by Robert M. Immerman 
of our Embassy in Tokyo—be- 
cause the recipe was followed by a 
“*Melly Clismas’’ wish. Here it is, a 
few months later, and I note with 


interest there has been no further 
comment on the matter. Apparent- 
ly we have all been duly chastened. 

All, perhaps, except my wife, 
Mioko. As a former USIS and em- 
bassy local employee in Japan, 
with a college degree in English, 
she would never ‘‘disaglee’’ with 
Mr. Immerman although she 
would, on occasion, puncture his 
‘*barroon’’ as a self-ordained ex- 
pert debunker of what I, for one, 
have long observed and considered 
to be a delightful oriental linguistic 
idiosyncracy. 

And now, to one and all, a 
hearty (if premature) Hawaiian 
‘“Mele Kalikimaka’’. 


Yours truly, 


AL KREHBIEL 
Consular Officer 


How many votes for this name? 


NEw YORK 
DEAR SIR: 


What State is about principally 
is interaction and interdependence, 
etc., with countries and peoples all 
over the world. What would you 
think about renaming the NEws- 
LETTER [as] OVERSEAS MISSION? 
Or, maybe, in reality, it should be 
MISSION IMPOSSIBLE. 


Sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. MARLOW 
United Nations 


Game of the name (con'’t.) 


Los ANGELES 
DEAR SIR: 


Several good suggestions have 
been voiced in past issues of the 
NEWSLETTER regarding its possi- 
ble new name. How about—sim- 
ply, accurately and appropriately 
—the Department of State NEWS 
FORUM? (Forum: a medium of 

—(Continued on Page 84) 
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ment of State to acquaint its officers and 
employees, at home and abroad, with develop- READ ALL ABOUT IT: 
ments of interest that may affect operations or 
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oe eee cake eS te-ee ct This month we honor the “father of the Foreign Service,” Ben- 
There is an additional charge of $3.00 for foreign jamin Franklin who, 200 years ago—on September 14, 1778—was 
mailing. A single copy (domestic) sells for $1.10; named minister to France. Here is how he acquitted himself in the 
(foreign) $1.40. post: “It is the fate of the 
average ambassador or min- 
ister to foreign countries to 
become generally subject to 
? ; the influence of his new sur- 
EDITORIAL STAFF roundings, and to look 
; ; sometimes through foreign 
: 5 spectacles at public and 
Editor Francis J. Matthews social questions, and un- 
Executive Editor Sanford Watzman - duly to admire the rulers 
Associate Editor Barnett B. Lester ™ and institutions of the na- 
: : no tions which welcome them 
Staff Writer Caron A.McConnon ‘ so warmly and honor them 
Staff Assistant Donna Gigliotti we) os so highly. But it was the 
unique merit of Franklin to 
be so intensely American 
that no foreign influence 
could touch him. Jefferson 
argued that it spoilt an 
American diplomatist to keep him abroad seven years .. . But 
Jefferson took care to add that this did not apply to Franklin, who, 
he says, was America itself when in France, not subjecting him- 
self to French influence, but subjecting France to American influ- 

ence ...’’—(From an address by Joseph Hodges Choate in 1906). 
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He harvested corn in lowa, rode in a Chicago police car 


Author toured ‘this America that we’re called upon to explain’ 


By RICHARD ELLIOT BENEDICK 


The writer, a recent Seminar 
graduate, was the economic coun- 
selor at Embassy Athens before he 
began his studies and travels in his 
home country. As recounted in this 
article, his experiences show how 
knowing America is important for 
our diplomats. 


N THE MONTHS since Labor 

Day 1977, I have driven a combine 
in Iowa, harvesting drought-withered 
corn; careened down Chicago’s Mich- 
igan Avenue in a 
police car, with 
sirens screaming, 
en route to an 
attempted bank 
robbery; climbed 
into a magnetic 
fusion reactor 
with a nuclear re- 
search _ scientist; 
rapped with pris- 
Oners inside a 
maximum security cellblock; and 
maneuvered a 50-ton Army tank 
through muddy terrain, firing its 
thundering cannon. I -have had dis- 
cussions—sometimes heated—with 
American Indian activists, New Eng- 
land fishermen, Puerto Rican seces- 
sionists, Arizona small-businessmen, 
and Black Muslims. These and simi- 
lar episodes were not Walter Mitty- 
like daydreams of a bureaucrat but, 
rather, real occurrences that stemmed 
from a unique study experience dur- 
ing my year as a member of the Exec- 
utive Seminar. 

It may well be asked whether 
such adventures have relevance to a 
Foreign Service career. Also, what 
does the U.S. Government get for its 
money? And, what do the individuals 
gain from their 10-month investment 
of time? In what follows—an attempt 
to share with you the kaleidoscope of 
impressions and the values of an 
odyssey in time, space and mind that 
covered tens of thousands of miles, 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Members of the 1977- 
78 Executive Seminar on a visit to the state 
capitol. Left to right in first row: Georgia 
Gov. George Busby; Christopher Van 
Hollen, Seminar coordinator; Andrew L. 
Steigman. Second row: Mrs. Charles 
Schmitz, Bernard Zinman, Mrs. Zinman, 
Naval Capt. Robert Kennedy, Stanley 
Zuckerman. Third row: Charles Schmitz, 
Richard Benedick, Robert Ryan, Richard 
Cannon, Gerald Lamberty, Mary-Ann 
Rozbicki, Wingate Lloyd. Fourth row: 


Robert Blackburn, Robert Magee, Hume 
Horan, Marine Col. Donald Norris, Air 
Force Col. Kent Montavon, Dennis Kux, 
Robert Paganelli. Fifty row: A. Richard 
Peyer, Peter Sebastian, Army Col. Robert 
Thompson, deputy coordinator David 
Ernst, Stephen Lyne, Ivan Klecka, Richard 
Smith. Sixth row: Ted M. G. Tanen, Kemp- 
ton Jenkins, Mrs. Jenkins, Norman Sweet. 
Mrs Schmitz, Mrs. Zinman and Mrs. Jen- 
kins are spouses of Seminar members. 
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thousands of pages of reading, and 
hundreds of human contacts—I will 
try to answer these questions. 


A prime personal motive in writ- 
ing this is my awareness of a tendency 
in some quarters to disparage the 
Seminar as a kind of paid vacation, a 
somewhat irrelevant, albeit enjoy- 
able, diversion from the mainstream 
of an action-oriented career. Indeed, 
my colleagues and I were somewhat 
diffident on this score during our first 
trip, as we ventured into Middle 
America. What would the taxpayer 
‘out there’’ say about these junkets? 
In fact, the people we met on that and 
subsequent trips, with an_ instinct 
surer than that of some skeptical 
desk-bound Washingtonians, were in 
accord with the entire Seminar con- 
cept. They appeared delighted to 
meet at firsthand a cross-section of 
hitherto-faceless Washington bureau- 
crats—to argue with us, to exchange 
ideas, to learn that we too harbored 
uncertainties, and that we were in- 
terested in and sympathetic with their 
concerns. We debated (with them and 
with each other) the Panama Canal 
treaties, imports, farm policy and 
SALT. We found that we, who spend 
most of our careers abroad, were ab- 
sorbing—as one cannot from articles 
and books alone—the issues and 
essence of this America that we are 
called upon to explain to foreigners. 

Freed from the constraints of the 
in-box, my colleagues and I were im- 
mersed for nearly a year in what took 
shape for us as the real world. We 
discovered that the Seminar has 
neither the specialized focus of an ac- 
tion assignment, nor the diffuseness 
of academic study but is, rather, in- 
geniously designed to bring us into 
contact with real problems and peo- 
ple—through visits to factories, city 
halls, welfare centers, prisons, farms 
and military bases—and through no- 
holds-barred sessions with cabinet of- 
ficers and cops; garment workers and 
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Indian chiefs; governors; mayors; 
scientists and judges; preachers and 
junkies; editors and philosophers. 

And so, with apologies to my 26 
colleagues of the Twentieth Session 
of the Executive Seminar, if I slight 
any of their own experiences, and 
with apologies to members of the 
previous 19 Seminars, who also must 
have thought that their own group 
was unique, I offer here some impres- 
sions of the richness and diversity of 
1977-78, the ‘‘Incomparable Twen- 
tieth.”’ 


The Twentieth Session began in 
late-summer heat the day after Labor 
Day, with many of us still unpacking 
from such previous assignments as 


Mary-Ann Rozbicki learns to fire Dragon 
antitank missile at Ft. Knox, Ky., as Hume 
A. Horan and Ivan T. Klecka watch. 
(Photo by Bernard Zinman) 


Gabon, Qatar, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Burma and France. Almost 
immediately, we began an unusual ex- 
ercise in self-revelation: each mem- 
ber, in turn, spoke for about 20 min- 
utes on ‘‘Who Am 1?’’ This gave us a 
glimpse beyond the standard bio- 
graphic notes—the university degrees 
and job data—into roots and per- 
sonal values and motivations. Behind 
the still-unfamiliar faces and titles of 
our new colleagues, we found a fasci- 
nating and varied collection of sensi- 
tive individuals. They could recall 
from their formative years the dust 
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bowls of the Depression, streetlife 
in Newark, boyhood on a western 
ranch, semi-pro football in Califor- 
nia, small farms and New England 
cities, and schooling abroad, and in 
the ghetto. The monologues revealed 
that each of us was grappling with 
profound questions of values, career, 
family, children, religion. As we were 
to discover, these sessions had set the 
tone for the entire year to come: we 
would try to be candid, self-question- 
ing, philosophical, serious without 
being pompous, and, above ll, 
armed with a healthy sense of humor. 
The Seminar had well begun. 

The atmosphere of openness and 
informality was soon extended to our 
housekeeping arrangements. A revolt 
by nonsmokers was accepted with 
grace and fairness, and smoking was 
banned from the confines of our lec- 
ture and committee rooms. (The 
leader of this faction was presented at 
Christmas with a giant picture puzzle 
depicting hundreds of crushed-out 
cigarette butts, so realistically that 
one could almost smell their rancid 
malevolence.) A ‘‘student’’ dress 
code was adopted: when we were not 


Exploring West Virginia coal mine. From 
left: Kent Montavon, Stanley A. Zucker- 
on official travel, sweaters and 
tweeds were to prevail. We received 
name badges, syllabi, reading lists, 
luggage tags, and guidelines for our 
rotating assignments as ‘‘rappor- 
teurs’’ (preparing the minutes of each 


man, Robert W. Magee, Richard J. Smith, 
Hume A. Horan. 


session, a permanent record eventual- 
ly accumulating to hundreds of 
pages), ‘‘chairmen’’ (introducing 
speakers, moderating discussion 
periods, preparing evaluations), and 
‘‘unit advisers’’ (taking responsibili- 


At age 20, Seminar is seen as ‘more relevant than ever’ 


By CHRISTOPHER VAN HOLLEN 

In this article Ambassador Van 
Hollen, Seminar coordinator until re- 
cently, traces the history of the train- 
ing program. 


HE GRADUATION June 23 of 

the Executive Seminar in Na- 
tional and International Affairs 
marks the 20th anniversary of the 
State Depart- 
ment’s unique 
senior __ training 
program— which 
is based on a con- 
cept that is more 
relevant today 
than when the 
original ‘‘Senior 
Officers Course?’ 
was founded two 
decades ago. 
From the beginning, the Seminar’s 
hallmark has been its emphasis upon 
political, economic and social trends 
in the United States and their interac- 
tion with U.S. interests abroad—or, 
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in the words of President Carter at 
Notre Dame, ‘‘the strands that con- 
nect our actions overseas with our 
essential character as a nation.’’ 

Because anniversaries are occa- 
sions for stocktaking, this is an ap- 
propriate time to recall the origin of 
the Seminar, to trace its evolution 
over the past 20 years and to assess its 
present role as the most advanced 
training program available to U.S. 
Government agencies with foreign af- 
fairs responsibilities. 


The idea for an advanced train- 
ing program for the State Department 
goes back to 1926 when Loy Hender- 
son, then a young Foreign Service of- 
ficer, sent a memorandum to Assist- 
ant Secretary Carr suggesting that 
senior officers be given a sabbatical 
during their careers—a time for them 
to think more deeply about their pro- 
fession and issues in the field of 
foreign affairs. 

The House of Representatives’ 


att” 


Andrew L. Steigman and Charles A. 
Schmitz at textile mill in New Bedford, 
Mass. (Photo by Dennis Kux) 


report on the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, which created the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, recommended senior 
training at the institute. A senior of- 
ficers’ course was endorsed by the 
Wriston Committee [the Public Com- 
mittee on Personnel] in 1954. How- 
ever, the proposal did not receive 
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ty, in collaboration with the Semi- 
nar’s staff, for an entire week’s sub- 
ject matter, suggesting speakers and 
compiling background reading mate- 
rial and lists). 


It soon became apparent that, 
whatever else it was to be, the Sem- 
inar was definitely not a gift of time. 
Each week we would receive, inexor- 
ably, a thick package of readings (ar- 
ticles and book excerpts) for the unit 
at hand. In addition, we were to read 
full books on various broad subjects 
such as ehergy, Russia and foreign 
policy. We soon realized that, with- 
out this background, the sessions 
with expert speakers would be less 
meaningful. The howls that greeted 
the (mercifully few) times when one 
of us asked a speaker some question 
already answered in the reading 
package were a further powerful in- 
centive to do the reading in advance. 
Our time was also taken, increasing- 
ly, with our individual research proj- 
ects (of which more later). The field 
trips—nine in all, each one memor- 
able—also absorbed great blocks of 


top-level support until 1957 and early 
1958, when pressure was building up 
for the creation of a Foreign Affairs 
Academy. 

Now the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management, Loy Henderson 
reached back to his idea of 30 years 
before and asked Willard Barber, 
director of the Political Department 
at the National War College, to pre- 
pare a curriculum for a 10-month 
course. Curriculum proposals also 
were developed by the Johns Hopkins 
University School for Advanced In- 
ternational Studies. Mr. Barber was 
put in charge of the first course, 
which was inaugurated by Secretary 
John Foster Dulles at the Foreign 
Service Institute in September 1958. 


At the outset, a decision was 
made to keep the group small and to 
enrich its membership by inviting 
highly qualified senior officials from 
other agencies. The first two classes 
contained only 19 members, about 
half from State and the rest from 
AID, Commerce, USIA and the four 
military services. (The last member of 
the First Seminar to retire from active 
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In Marine helicopter at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C. From left: A. Richard Peyer, Robert 


time; we would return from them to 
still another aspect of ‘‘real life’’: our 
inevitable backlog of bills, household 
repairs, letters and family responsibil- 
ities that needed to be caught up with 


service was Joseph J. Jova, who re- 
tired last year after his assignment as 
ambassador to Mexico.) More recent 
Seminars have averaged 26 members 
and, in addition to the original inter- 
agency makeup, officials from Agri- 
culture, Defense and CIA are now 
usually included each year, and 
Treasury is often represented. From 
time to time, the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the FBI, the 
General Accounting Office and the 
Office of Management and Budget 
have contributed members. 

Until the twentieth Seminar, the 
State members were selected primari- 
ly by the Bureau of Personnel. A 
broader-based system was introduced 
in 1977 with the creation of an eight- 
member selection board drawn from 
senior officers in the geographic and 
functional bureaus and the Executive 
Secretariat, as well as from the man- 
agement and personnel areas. Con- 
vened by the Director General of the 
Foreign Service, this board has been 
charged with responsibility for select- 
ing only ‘‘those officers who have 
demonstrated outstanding perform- 
ance and also have the clear potential 


S. Thompson, Robert J. Ryan Jr. (Photo 
by Dennis Kux) 


before we were off again. The itiner- 
aries, competently put together by the 
Seminar staff, were thoughtfully 
planned. Usually, we were home on 
weekends, so I did not feel that fami- 


to perform well in the most responsi- 
ble positions.’’ Similarly, the other 
contributing agencies are asked to 
nominate only outstanding officers 
with bright career prospects. 


State members are normally at 
the FSO-1 and FSO-2 levels, although 
one or two FSO-3s may be selected 
each year. Military representatives 
are drawn from the colonel and Navy 
captain ranks; other agencies usually 
nominate members from Grades 
GS-15 and up. The average age of the 
Twentieth Seminar members was 45; 
they averaged 21 years of Govern- 
ment service. Although the Seminar 
cannot claim credit for its members’ 
subsequent successes, it is worth 
noting that almost 50 graduates have 
become ambassadors and a number 
of the military members have attained 
general and flag rank. 

The Seminar’s emphasis on the 
interrelationship between national 
and international issues was under- 
scored on its opening day, in Septem- 
ber 1958, by Harold Hoskins, then di- 
rector of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. ‘‘We have too many Foreign 
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ly life was adversely affected; re- 
counting the trip’s adventures gener- 
ally absorbed dinner conversations 
for several days, and I had the feeling 
that my wife and two young children, 
Andreas and Julie, were also sharing 
and learning from the Seminar expe- 
rience. 


The keynote speaker of the year, 
providing a suitably philosophical in- 
troduction to the ‘‘State of the 
Nation,’’ was Max Lerner, who ex- 
pounded on the struggle in society 
between life-affirming and life-deny- 
ing forces and argued that, viewed in 
historical perspective, American civi- 
lization was in a stage of adolescence 
rather than decline. From here, and 
for the next several months, the Sem- 
inar was immersed in national eco- 
nomic and social issues—problems of 
the cities, poverty, unemployment, 
welfare, crime: and justice, drugs, 
federal, state and local governments, 
minorities, women, ethnicity, illegal 
aliens, the family, aging, education, 
the media and the arts, science, 
energy and the environment. 

As summer turned to fall, we 


Service officers who know all about 
labor conditions and the labor situa- 
tion in France, but not about the AFL 
and CIO,’’ Mr. Hoskins complained. 
‘“‘We are going to give them back- 
grounds in art, music, economics, fi- 
nance, TVA, as well as other phases 
of our American life that affect for- 
eign policy.’’ President Eisenhower 
stressed a similar theme the following 
June when he told the first graduates 
that ‘‘what we call foreign affairs is 
no longer foreign affairs. It is a local 
affair.’’ 


To keep the course flexible and 
innovative, a number of curriculum 
modifications have been introduced 
by the coordinators who followed 
Mr. Barber—Ambassadors Andrew 
V. Corry, G. Lewis Jones, Elbert G. 
Mathews, Samuel D. Berger, John F. 
Root and this writer. 

The name of the course has been 
changed twice. In 1960 it became the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy; in 
1977 it was renamed the Executive 
Seminar in National and Interna- 
tional Affairs. Despite the changes of 
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Preparing for ‘‘amphibious landing’’ at 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. From left: Richard E. 
Benedick (looking at camera), Richard J. 


name and curriculum, the basic ra- 
tionale has remained consistent. The 
Seminar continues to be based on the 
theory that senior foreign affairs of- 
ficers will be better able to handle 
future responsibilities, and will more 
effectively represent the United States 
abroad, if they have a deeper under- 
standing of those mainsprings of 
American society which ultimately 
shape our international conduct. 


Thus, the first half of the Semi- 
nar’s 10-month course is devoted to 
bringing members up to date on the 
current American scene. The curricu- 
lum, divided into one or two-week 
units, examines such topics as urban 
problems, economic and financial 
issues, social trends in the United 
States, science and technology, ener- 
gy and the environment, communica- 
tions and the media, and the arts in 
America. The Seminar members, who 
are named as unit advisers on a rota- 
tional basis, assist the coordinator 
and deputy coordinator in planning 
the program, suggesting speakers and 
developing reading materials. The 


Smith, Robert R. Blackburn, Charles A. 
Schmitz and others. (Marine Corps photo) 


Seminar ‘‘faculty’’ consists of leaders 
or specialists from all sectors of socie- 
ty, who are invited to spend a half- 
day at the institute. 

The visiting speaker customarily 
makes a 30-45 minute opening pres- 
entation and then answers questions 
for several hours, in relaxed and in- 
formal surroundings designed to en- 
courage a stimulating off-the-record 
exchange of views. The Seminar 
membership comprises a reservoir of 
knowledge and diverse experience, 
which is drawn upon in these discus- 
sions and in periodic in-house review 
sessions when the members discuss 
among themselves the critical issues 
of the day. Through this intellectual 
challenge and exchange, it is expected 
that the members will develop broad- 
er perspectives on national and inter- 
national issues, and an enhanced abil- 
ity to explain the United States to 
others. 


In keeping with the adage that 


‘“‘Washington is not the United 
States,’’ Seminars have followed the 
practice of traveling to different 
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spoke with District of Columbia city 
executives, visited local prisons and 
drug centers, and sparked an im- 


regions of the country to examine the 
strengths and weaknesses of Ameri- 
can society. Generally regarded as the 
highlights of the Seminar year, these 
field trips give officers who have 
spent much of their careers overseas 
an unparalleled opportunity to ob- 
serve the mosaic of individuals and 
interests which comprise the nation— 
regional, urban, rural, ethnic, reli- 
gious, social and economic—and to 
assess how these interests influence 
domestic and foreign policies. 

As part of a special energy proj- 
ect, for example, the Seminar was 
divided into three committees which 
examined different energy sources. 
The committee studying the coal in- 
dustry observed strip mining activity 
in Wyoming and deep mining opera- 
tions in West Virginia, and discussed 
energy issues with the governors of 
both states and with industry and 
union leaders. Another group exam- 
ined nuclear power and solar and 
thermal energy projects in California 
and New Mexico. A third committee 
traveled to Texas and another part of 
New Mexico to study oil and natural 
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promptu debate in Baltimore between 
two young Maryland gubernatorial 
hopefuls. Our first field trip was to 
post-Daley Chicago, where we sat in 
on a city finance committee meeting, 
rode on police night patrol, discussed 
urban renewal at the University of 
Chicago, and talked with business 
leaders and Chicago Tribune editors. 
We were searched for weapons before 
a session at the Nation of Islam 
Mosque, and we caught the excite- 
ment of trading in cattle and wheat in 
the ‘‘pits’’ at the Mercantile Mart. A 
high point was breakfast with Rever- 
end Jesse Jackson who, in his sunny 
library, forcefully outlined his per- 
sonal crusade for achievement by 
black Americans, through academic 
excellence and traditional ethical 
values. 

From Chicago we flew to Des 
Moines. We had sessions with the 
Governor, and with Iowa State Uni- 
versity agriculturists at Ames, and 
were invited to stay with individual 
farm families for a day and a night. 
For me, this sojourn revealed the sur- 
prising complexity of modern farm 
life—the accounting and tax aspects, 


gas. Upon their return to Washing- 
ton, the committees shared their find- 
ings with students in the institute’s 
advanced economics course and de- 
fended their conclusions in a spirited 
question-and-answer period. 


The second half of the 10-month 
Seminar program is devoted primari- 
ly to an examination of foreign policy 
and national security issues, with 
special attention this year to East- 
West issues and the military balance. 
It included meetings with Secretaries 
Vance, Blumenthal and Bergland, 
former Secretary Dean Rusk, na- 
tional security adviser Zbiginiew 
Brzezinski, CIA director Stansfield 
Turner, AID Administrator John 
Gilligan, Law of the Sea negotiator 
Elliot Richardson, the chiefs of the 
military services and the State 
Department’s geographic and func- 
tional assistant secretaries. These 
discussions in Washington were sup- 
plemented by trips to military in- 
stallations. 

During the year, the members 
also looked at the management as- 
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and considerations involving foreign 
trade, cooperative arrangements and 
futures markets. I also learned to 
operate some machinery, and went 
out on the corn and soybean fields. 
That evening, over superb country 
ham and apple pie, I discussed for- 
eign policy and ‘‘Washington’’ with 
my hosts and their neighbors. I de- 
parted the next day with an invitation 
for my children to visit the farm, and 
I left my promise to mail my hosts 
copies of the Panama Canal treaties. 

In that first month, we also spent 
a few golden autumn days at Char- 
lottesville, Va., in an executive re- 
treat. Here, a series of exercises, in- 
volving teamwork in small groups 
and peer evaluations of leadership, 
executive style, and personal qual- 
ities, stimulated self-examination and 
added to our growing understanding 
and appreciation of each other. A bus 
breakdown on the way back to Wash- 
ington provided an unexpected test of 
innovative problem-solving aptitude: 
those of us who hitchhiked arrived 
home in time for dinner. 

Leaves began to fall, and the 
Seminar met with Treasury Secretary 


pects of foreign affairs, such as the 
most effective use of personnel, 
money and other resources by ex- 
ecutive branch agencies. And because 
Congress has played an increasingly 
active role in foreign affairs, em- 
phasis was placed upon executive- 
congressional relationships, including 
visits to Capitol Hill for meetings 
with senators and congressmen and 
their staffs. Additionally, the mem- 
bers were given an opportunity to 
strengthen their professional skills 
through courses or lectures in man- 
agement techniques, speedreading, 
public speaking, executive editing, 
and techniques of negotiations. 
Individual case study projects 
form another important part of the 
Seminar program. Members are en- 
couraged to select topics unrelated to 
their previous area of specialization 
and, after the topic is approved by the 
coordinator, six weeks are set aside 
for travel, research and writing. The 
wide range of topics is illustrated by 
the following studies which were 
among those prepared by members of 
the Twentieth Seminar: ‘‘California 
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Blumenthal, spent a day with policy- 
makers at HEW, and another with 
George Meany and his colleagues at 
AFL-CIO headquarters. We _ wit- 
nessed a criminal trial at Superior 
Court and conferred with the judge 
during recess. At the Supreme Court, 
we met Justice Byron White, who 
changed from robe to tweeds for an 
informal chat with us in his cham- 
bers. In addition to these substantive 
sessions, we were exposed to tech- 
nique-oriented courses in speed-read- 
ing and public speaking. We saw our- 
selves performing, somewhat awk- 
wardly, on videotape. 

November found us in New York 
City, where we were appalled at the 
devastation in the South Bronx, but 
also heartened by some evidence of 
self-help. Pastor Moran Weston, 
showing us various neighborhood 
projects and the colorful artwork of 
children in his Harlem parish, ex- 
pounded on his philosophy that the 
church could serve the community as 
an example of beauty, order, and 
structure. We each spent part of a 
morning at the shoulder of a case- 
worker in a South Bronx welfare 


Hall, and lunch (fresh cod and bread 


Water Policy’; ‘‘The Young Adult 
Conservation Corps’’; ‘‘Ethnic 
Groups and Foreign Policy: The 
Greek Example’’; ‘‘Energy Conserva- 
tion: Can We Benefit from the Swed- 
ish Example?’’; ‘‘The Family Farm— 
Status Report’’; and ‘‘Soviet Im- 
migrants in Israel.’’ 

These studies are distributed to 
interested readers throughout the 
country. Some are published in 
magazines or scholarly journals, 
others made available to  policy- 
makers in the executive branch and to 
members of Congress. Each author 
also makes an oral presentation to his 
colleagues, and defends his conclu- 
sions during a question-and-answer 
period. 

In May, accompanied by insti- 
tute director George S. Springsteen, 
the Seminar made a two-week trip to 
Belgium, the Soviet Union and Po- 
land in connection with the Seminar’s 
20th anniversary. Advance arrange- 
ments were made, and briefings pro- 
vided, by our missions and constit- 
uent posts. The trip provided insights 
into issues of the day, and added new 
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center—in a dramatic exposure to the 
combination of human misery, bu- 
reaucratic clutter and occasional 
knavery that come together in the 
welfare system. Lunch with Sol 
Chaikin, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and a visit to a Seventh 
Avenue apparel factory added a 
dimension to our discussions on im- 
port competition. We also got to talk 
with city government and Port Au- 
thority officials, and New York 
Times editors and reporters. At the 
United Nations, a young Norwegian 
diplomat tried explaining to a skep- 
tical Seminar why the UN Committee 
on Decolonization was so interested 
in Puerto Rico. 


After New York, we traveled to 
New Bedord, Mass., a small city, 
linked to the sea and to textiles, that 
is tackling its problems with energy 
and ingenuity. We were up at dawn to 
attend the fish auction, and to sail 
aboard a commercial trawler. This 
was followed by visits to a fishpack- 
ing plant and the Fishermen’s Union 


pudding) with the mayor and mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce. 
New Bedford became the birthplace 
of an unofficial Seminar symbol—the 
whale ties we bought at the Whaling 
Museum. This was the city, too, 
where we found a Portuguese bake- 
shop, and swept its shelves clean of 
fresh loaves, at one stroke, when our 
homeward-bound bus stopped by 
chance at a nearby traffic light. 


Back in Washington, Allen 
Bromley, chairman of the Physics 
Department at Yale, opened the 
science/energy units with an extraor- 
dinary introduction to cosmology, or 
“ecclesiastical physics.”’ He spoke 
about ‘‘charmed quarks,’’ ‘‘space 
warps,’’ and ‘‘anti-particles.’? The 
mathematical probabilities of intelli- 
gent life existing elsewhere in the 
universe, he said, are rather over- 
whelming, even though contact is un- 
likely because of the immense dis- 
tances involved. This observation lent 
piquancy to the ‘‘space-pub’’ scene 
from ‘‘Star Wars,’’ which I saw with 
my children the following weekend. 
Dr. Bromley also impressed us with 


Seminar grads who attained ambassador rank 


Name 


Maurice D. Bean 
Robert O. Blake 
Davis E. Boster 
Thomas D. Boyatt 
William D. Brewer 
William D. Burdett 
Patricia M. Byrne 
Thomas R. Byrne 
Walter L. Cutler 
Richard T. Davies 
Willard A. DePree 
Eileen Donovan 
Adolph Dubs 
Donald B. Easum 
James B. Engle 
Thomas S. Estes 
Richard K. Fox Jr. 
Raymond L. Garthoff 
G. McMurtrie Godley 
Douglas Henderson 
Martin F. Herz 
Robert A. Hurwitch 
Joseph J. Jova 
Roger Kirk 

Carol Laise 


Years 


1970-71 
1967-68 
1961-62 
1974-75 
1961-62 
1966-67 
1975-76 
1969-70 
1973-74 
1963-64 
1970-71 
1959-60 
1971-72 
1968-69 
1967-68 
1960-61 
1976-77 
1973-74 
1960-61 
1959-60 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1958-59 
1971-72 
1961-62 


(Last) or present 
ambassadorial post 


Burma 

(Mali) 
(Bangladesh) 
Upper Volta 
Somalia 
(Malawi) 
Mali 
(Norway) 
Zaire 
(Poland) 
Mozambique 
(Barbados) 
Afghanistan 
Nigeria 
(Dahomey) 
(Upper Volta) 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Bulgaria 
(Lebanon) 
(Bolivia) 
(Bulgaria) 
(Dominican Republic) 
(Mexico) 
(Somalia) 
(Nepal) 
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Jack W. Lydman 1962-63 (Malasia) 
Rosewell D. McClelland 1959-60 (Niger) 
Robinson Mcllvaine 1959-60 (Kenya) 
Edward Mulcahy 1966-67 Tunisia 
Cleo A. Noel 1969-70 (Somalia) 
Mary S. Olmsted 1965-66 Papua New Guinea 
Ernest V. Siracusa 1959-60 (Uruguay) 
Wells Stabler 1965-66 (Spain) 
William P. Stedman 1970-71 (Bolivia) 
Margaret Tibbetts 1963-64 (Norway) 
William C. Truehart 1966-67 ( Nigeria) 
Sheldon B. Vance 1960-61 (Kinshasa) 
Seymour Weiss 1967-68 (Bahamas) 
Jean M. Wilkowski 1962-63 (Zambia) 
William Witman II 1963-64 (Togo) 

J. Owen Zurhellen 1967-68 Surinam 


In addition, three ambassadors attended the Seminar after serv- 


ing as chiefs of mission: Robert 


Fritts (1976-77), Robert Paganelli 


(1977-78) and Andrew Steigman (1977-78). 


perspectives to the Seminar’s earlier 
studies and travels in the United 
States. Thus the visit to NATO head- 
quarters in Brussels and’ conversa- 
tions with NATO Secretary General 
Luns and the Allied commander in 
Europe, General Haig, provided 
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fresh background information on the 
collective security system and the 
East-West military balance. In the 
USSR, in addition to discussions on 
East-West issues with First Deputy 
Foreign Minister Korniyenko and 
with people at the USA Institute, the 





Case Study by WINGATE LLOYO 


members held exchanges in Moscow 
with officials who dealt with en- 
vironmental protection, technology 
transfer and the Soviet economy. In 
Leningrad, they explored municipal 
problems with the City Soviet and 
scientific matters at the Arctic- 
Antarctic Institute, and visited a large 
turbine factory. They discussed edu- 
cational issues at Kiev State Uni- 
versity, and agricultural problems at 
a state farm in the Ukraine. The visit 
to Poland enabled the members to 
contrast Polish and Soviet ap- 
proaches to issues. 

When Under Secretary David D. 
Newsom presented certificates to the 
graduating class, the number of 
graduates over a 20-year period rose 
to 490, including 265 officers from 
State. If classes continue at their 
present size, more than 1,000 senior 
officers will have graduated when the 
Seminar marks its 40th anniversary. 
And because the interrelationship 
between national and international 
affairs will continue to grow, the Ex- 
ecutive Seminar should be even more 
relevant in 1998 than it is in 1978. = 
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up possible alien signals from outer 
space. A tempting advantage of the 
latter topic was the potential title: 
‘*Listening: The Ultimate in Foreign 
Policy.”’ 


As Washington settled into its 
first frost, the Seminar members were 
in Phoenix, coping with issues of the 
Sun Belt: water, Mexicans, Indians, 
retirement communities. By this trip 
it was established that I was one of 
the slowest eaters in the group; I kept 
hearing: ‘‘Stick the pie in your 
pocket, Benedick, the bus is leav- 
ing!’’ After Phoenix, we had two 
days in San Francisco, which in- 
cluded talks on local politics with 
Mayor Moscone and city executives, 
and meetings with representatives of 
the Chinese and Vietnamese refugee 
communities. 

The Seminar now broke into 
three parts for the trip’s second week, 
with each group concentrating on one 
aspect of the energy issue. My group 
spent four days discussing exotic fuel 
sources with scientists working at the 
frontiers of energy technology—in 
research laboratories at Livermore, 
Calif., and Sandia and Los Alamos, 
N.M. We explored the mysteries of 
magna, superconductivity, plasma 
physics and magnetic contrivances 
for confining fusion reactions which 
could unleash, from a cupful of sea 
water, the energy equivalent of a 
freight car of coal. We donned 
helmets and goggles to view the 
“Shiva”? laser fusion machine—a 
monster three stories high and a block 


Aboard New Bedford fishing trawler. From 
left: Robert P. Paganelli, Robert C. Ken- 
nedy, Kent Montavon. (Photo by Dennis 
Kux) 


long, designed to focus immensely 
powerful laser beams on a pellet 
smaller than a grain of salt. And we 
looked at futuristic windmills, and 
mirrored solar collectors, in the New 
Mexico desert. We also met with the 
mayor and members of the Municipal 
Council of Santa Fe, who described 
efforts to preserve the city’s tradi- 
tional Spanish colonial ambiance. 
And, against a backdrop of the 
snow-capped Sangre de Cristos 
range, we listened to Indian leaders at 
Santa Clara Pueblo; we caught some 
glimmer of their mystical attachment 
to land, nature, and clan. 


Back in Washington, we com- 
pared notes with our colleagues who 
had descended into coal mines or 
climbed oil drilling rigs. In the closing 
sessions of 1977 we heard Russell 
Train speak on the environment, and 
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Marine Corps 
Pentagon (civilian) 


Agriculture 

Commerce 

Treasury 

General Accounting Office 


we were treated to a debate, on auto- 
mobile pollution standards, between 
industry representatives and officials 
of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Christmas ‘‘holidays’’ became a 
time of serious preparation for the 
case study, for which there was a 
mid-February launching date. Also 
looming was a January Seminar 
trip—plus income-tax time. The lure 
of Egypt proved irresistible; I zeroed 
in on Aswan, aided by discussions 
with officials at AID and other agen- 
cies, and by a formidable bibliog- 
raphy, disgorged in 15 minutes by a 
computer at the State Department 
Library. My initial concerns that only 
a highly technical treatment could 
add ‘‘new’’ knowledge were gradual- 
ly dispelled as the idea took shape. 


At least since the time of 
Herodotus, the Nile has stirred fas- 
cination due to its unique role in 
dominating the life of an entire coun- 
try. In recent years, public attention 
centered on the High Dam as one of 
mankind’s most ambitious efforts to 
modify the course of nature. I discov- 
ered that the literature on the modern 
Nile consisted either of sensational 
articles in the popular press, labeling 
the High Dam an environmental dis- 
aster, or of highly specialized and 
detailed scientific studies, inaccessible 
to the average reader, dealing with 
one or another aspect of the river 
system. 

Against this background, I de- 
cided to write neither an economic 
nor political nor engineering analysis 
but, rather, a general study of the en- 
tire Nile ecosystem, which might in- 
terest the well-informed but not nec- 
essarily specialist reader. Enthusiastic 
about the project, I tried it out in a 
phone call to Professor Khalil Mancy 
at the University of Michigan, one of 
the world’s leading scholars of the 
Nile. He confirmed that such a paper, 
tying together various strands of re- 
cent research, needed to be written. 
Now came an extraordinary stroke of 
good luck: when I asked Mancy 
whether I could interview him before 
I left for Egypt, he replied that he 
would be in Egypt at the same time. 
He invited me to join him and a team 
of scientists from Michigan, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, and 
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the Egyptian Academy of Scientific 
Research, who would be traveling 
from Aswan to Alexandria to moni- 
tor and discuss ongoing research 
projects on various aspects of the 
Nile. Needless to say, I accepted this 
generous Offer. 


As we entered the new year, 
travel preparations increased in tem- 
po, alongside the regular Seminar 
schedule. I met with Ambassador 
Herman Eilts when he was in Wash- 
ington and obtained his approval of 
the trip; communications with Em- 
bassy Cairo followed on appoint- 
ments, itinerary, etc. Meanwhile, 
Seminar programs included Elliot 
Richardson on Law of the Sea and 
Paul Hume on American music. We 
also held discussions with Ben Brad- 
lee and others at the Washington 
Post, and heard a panel of foreign 
correspondents. 

In mid-January, as the Potomac 
froze over, the Seminar emplaned for 
points south on our fourth and last 
regional field trip. In Atlanta we con- 
ferred with Governor Busbee and 
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In underground ICBM launch center, in 
North Dakota, Seminar coordinator Chris- 
topher Van Hollen, seated, and Mary H. 
Wilson, his staff assistant, are briefed by 
military personnel. 


Mayor Maynard Jackson; we tried to 
avoid exotic germs at the Center for 
Disease Control; we attended a work- 
ing session of the DeKalb County 
Commission. In addition, we toured 
Delta Airlines headquarters and 
maintenance facilities, and had the 
experience of ‘‘piloting’’ a big jet in- 
side an only-too-realistic pilot-train- 
ing simulator (complete with land- 
scapes and runways projected on the 
windshield, and cockpit motions re- 
sponding to the pilot’s controls). To 
my colleagues’ no small amusement, I 
sliced into the Washington Monu- 
ment obelisk, prompting such un- 
seemly quips as: ‘‘Practicing for 
Egypt?’’ On our final night in Atlan- 
ta, Dean Rusk came down from 
Athens to have dinner with us, and 
we reminisced into the early hours. 
The following night found us 
sipping pina coladas with Puerto 


Rican officials in the tropical garden 
of the 16th-century house of Ponce de 
Leon, in Old San Juan. The complex 
economic and political issues of this 
island—and, inferentially, the Carib- 
bean region—became clearer in two 
days of talks with leaders of the rival 
parties and a trip through the in- 
terior. 

The next stop was Greenville, 
Miss. We saw bayous, levees and re- 
vetments, and cruised Ol’ Man River 
in freezing rain on a Corps of Engi- 
neers maintenance boat. We learned 
something about flood control (antic- 
ipating my Nile study) and of King 
Cotton. We also achieved some in- 
sights into race relations and black 
enterprise (‘‘Fine Vines’’ jeans). One 
frosty, fog-shrouded morning, we 
talked of the Old and New South with 
Phil Carter, editor of the Delta 
Democrat Times, in a magnificently 
decaying antebellum house owned by 
a modern artist-sculptor and some- 
what incongruously decorated with 
his output. The main problem with 
Greenville was leaving it: winter 
weather kept us stranded for hours at 
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the neat little air terminal. At 5 p.m. 
we could hear, but not see, a South- 
ern Airways prop plane making a fu- 
tile pass at the runway in fog and 
snow, after which we retreated into 
Greenville for another night. As con- 
solation, we indulged ourselves in one 
of the great dining experiences of the 
South, if not the country: ‘‘Doe’s Eat 
Place’’—a ramshackle structure in a 
nondescript neighborhood, where 
you enter through the steamy kitchen, 
sit at long tables under bright bulbs, 
bring your own wine, and feast on an 
improbable combination of tamales, 
gumbo soup and steaks. The next 
day, after several false starts and 
canceled flights (‘‘What if it goes on 
like this for days?’’), we finally made 
it home, via bus from Baltimore. 

In the following weeks, spare 
time was occupied with preparations 
for our imminent case study research, 
while the Seminar attended a morning 
of the Senate’s Panama Canal debate 
and met with, among others, Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski and Patrick Moyni- 
han. 


Spring for me began in late Feb- 


ruary, as my plane touched down in 
balmy Cario. Even from the sky, the 
significance of the Nile was evident: 
an almost surgically precise line 
divided the narrow strip of green ir- 
rigated land on each side of the river 
from the endless deserts beyond. 
Joining Mancy and his associates, I 
enjoyed unparalleled access to gov- 
ernment offices, universities, and 
research centers, and embarked on a 
stimulating round of travels, inter- 
views and conferences. The title, 
“From Amenemhet to Aswan: 
Transformation of the Nile,’’ ac- 
knowledges the earliest efforts by a 
XIIth dynasty pharoah some four 
millenia ago to modify the great 
stream. The study examines a number 
of interconnected facets of the new 
lake/river ecosystem which results 
from elimination of the annual flood, 
and impounding of the river in a vast 
new lake behind the High Dam. Some 
of these facets are water quality, 
hydrology, erosion, agriculture, land 
reclamation, hydropower, public 
health, fisheries, and even sociology 
and archaeology. It was for me a fas- 
cinating exercise, and there are indi- 
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cations that it may reach a wider 
audience through publication in a 
journal. 

The final months of the Seminar 
year were devoted to national securi- 
ty, military and disarmament issues, 
as well as to oral presentations by 
members of their case studies. The 
latter proved an unexpectedly valu- 
able learning experience, and we will 


not soon forget encounters with such 
diverse topics as the snail darter and 
the Tellico Dam, the Greek lobby, 
Soviet immigrants in Israel, the 
schism in the Episcopal Church, gas- 
ohol fuel, the Sinai Field Mission, 
and the future of Mexican oil. On my 
day, I donned a flowing robe and 


Mr. Benedick in his robe. 





provided color slides and Arabic 
background music to establish a 
suitably Nilotic ambiance. 


For me, with no prior back- 
ground—but a strong underlying in- 
terest—in military affairs, the Sem- 
inar’s activities in the defense and 
security areas were especially reward- 
ing. We had sessions with General 
David Jones, just after his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and with chiefs of the mili- 
tary services. A day at CIA exposed 
us to recondite technologies, and Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner discussed 
agency reorganization and morale. 
We had exchanges on national pre- 
paredness and disarmament strategies 
with such speakers as General George 
Keegan, Paul Nitze and Herbert 
Scoville. 


In two separate trips, in April 
and June, we visited Army, Navy, 
Marine and Air Force installations 
throughout the country. Marine heli- 
copters brought us to a forest clearing 
at Cherry Point, N.C., for a demon- 
stration of the futuristic ‘‘Harrier’’ 
aircraft, which we saw hovering and 
swooping in unbelievable patterns. 
We boarded assault vehicles for an 
amphibious landing at Camp Le- 
jeune; we clambered through a Po- 
laris missile-carrying submarine at 
Charleston; we studied anti-subma- 
rine warfare systems at Jacksonville. 
At Fort Knox, Ky., a strange band 
of irregulars, clad in ill-fitting hel- 
mets and fatigues, joined the regular 
infantrymen and tank soldiers in 
various aspects of their training, in- 
cluding mapping, reconnaissance, 
and firing anti-tank missiles and au- 
tomaic hand weapons. (One mem- 
ber, slightly wounded on the firing 
range, was awarded the offending 
dinner.) The Air Force trip included a 
stop at Strategic Air Command head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb.; observa- 
tion of an actual flight alert of a B-52 
bomber wing at Grand Forks, N.D., 
as the nuclear-armed behemoths 
roared to take-off positions; inspec- 
tion of underground ICBM launch 
control sites; a visit at the Tactical Air 
Command and a study of fighter 
planes at Nellis Air Force Base , Nev.; 
and an introduction to the new 
**AWACS’”’ airborne radar command 
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and control system at Tinker Air 
Force Base, Okla. Throughout, we 
not only had briefings by officers of 
flag rank, but also contacts with 
younger officers and enlisted men, 
which provided a human dimension 
to the technology and data of na- 
tional defense. 


Perhaps the high point of the 
Seminar was the trip to the Soviet 
Union and Poland in May. Washing- 
ton preparations included talks with 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt, George Vest, 
Richard Davies, and Marshall Shul- 
man. A stern lecture on realpolitik at 
the Soviet chancery contrasted with a 
gracious evening reception at the 
Polish embassy. En route in Brussels, 
General Alexander Haig and NATO 
Secretary-General Luns gave us a 
closer iook at the state of the alliance 
and the Warsaw Pact buildup on the 
central front. In Russia and Poland, 
our embassies and consulates put to- 
gether a rich program of discussions 
with ministers, mayors, educators, 
journalists, scientists and factory and 
farm managers, which we supple- 
mented by numerous encounters with 
ordinary citizens in the course of 
wandering the streets and squares. 

The trip endowed us with a mo- 
saic of impressions, poetical as well 
as political: the first midnight in Red 
Square, with the domes of St. Basil’s 
swimming in an icy mist as the Krem- 
lin bells tolled; forests of birches and 
wildflowers on a sunny afternoon 
outside Moscow; chestnut blossoms 
in Kiev; the stillness of Babi Yar; ice 
floating on the River Neva as the first 
spring buds opened in Leningrad; the 
luminous late-night skies above the 
spires and bridges of this once-impe- 
rial capital. And we are not likely to 
forget: Andrew, our laconic Intourist 
‘assistant guide,’’ who described 
himself as a language scholar but re- 
vealed inexplicable lapses the one 
time he was forced into a translator’s 
role; the visit to an alleged collective 
‘**pig farm’’ in the Ukraine, where we 
were shown a movie about pigs but 
nary an animal; the walk through 
a school, where we inadvertently 
glimpsed on bulletin boards the 
poison about America around which 
English grammar is taught; and the 
time a colleague and I were wishing 
aloud for some mineral water in our 
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hotel room and an unsummoned 
waiter suddenly appeared with a bot- 
tle (“‘Now do you believe in mira- 
cles?’’). As for the Russians, they are 
not likely to forget the spectacle of 
semiclad U.S. diplomats (us) jogging 
in the morning in Red Square. 

It seemed there were uniforms, 
flags and slogans everywhere we 
looked. There were long lines of 
passive citizens doggedly waiting in 
the rain for something or other. We 
sensed an obsessive emphasis by of- 
ficials on ‘‘catching up’’ with the 
United States, and a paranoiac suspi- 
cion of Western influence and inten- 
tions. Beneath a brooding portrait of 
Lenin at the Soviet foreign ministry, 
the first deputy foreign minister 
wagged his finger and admonished 
the United States to cease meddling in 
Russian domestic affairs. 


Our farewell impression of 
Russia was almost cinematic: from 
inside the Hermitage, surrounded by 
treasures of Western civilization, we 
heard and saw through the windows 
thumping drums and goose-stepping 
phalanxes of uniformed children in 
the vast square beside the Winter 
Palace, rehearsing for a mass rally on 
the morrow. In contrast, Poland was 
gentler and warmer in many ways, 
symbolized in our night out at a War- 
saw restaurant with Ambassador 
Schaufele and embassy officers, 
where we exchanged serenades and 
toasts with a Polish wedding party at 
adjoining tables. 


The Seminar year approached its 
close as members began packing for 
overseas and preparing for new as- 
signments. In a summery, shirt- 
sleeved session, Agriculture Secretary 
Bob Bergland recounted anecdotes on 
farm politics. Cyrus Vance confided 
to us what the Department had been 
doing in our absence. There were 
family gatherings—a buffet at the 
Navy Club and an evening parade at 
the Marine barracks. The children en- 
joyed meeting the people who had 
figured in so many anecdotes over the 
past months. And there was much 
evidence of the spirit that had grown 
among us: two of our group pub- 
lished a much-appreciated ‘‘year- 
book’’ of photographs (the first in 
Seminar history); a film showing of 
our travels, attended also by spouses 
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Kempton B. Jenkins tours maximum-secu- 
rity area at Lorton Reformatory, in Vir- 
ginia. (Photo by Dennis Kux) 


and children, was produced by an- 
other colleague; and our lady member 
transformed the Seminar’s masculine 
necktie into a foulard scarf. 

We agreed, over farewell toasts, 
that there would never be for us a 
year like this last one. I felt I had 
learned more in 10 months than in the 
previous 10 years. The Seminar ex- 
perience unquestionably brought us a 
deeper appreciation of the complex- 
ities of American life, as well as of the 
challenges of our world role. As a 
group, we were heartened by Amer- 
ica’s spirit and vigor, and also so- 
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bered by the clear necessity in the na- 
tion for confident, sensitive leader- 
ship at all levels. We have a stronger 
feeling of the need for values, and for 
individual and social commitment, if 
our people are to continue to progress 
in the face of a sometimes bewilder- 
ing multiplicity of problems and con- 
flicting interests. 

Thus, far from being a marginal 
adjunct to a foreign affairs career, 
the Executive Seminar exposed us to 
recent profound developments, and 
gave us insights into the dynamics of 
American society. We had experi- 
ences that are not normally accessible 
even to those living in the United 
States. Nothing could be more rele- 
vant to professionals who have the re- 


sponsibility to represent this multi- 
faceted and complicated nation. 

And our careers will be further 
enriched by an increment of self- 
knowledge: the personal insights we 
gained through continuous interac- 
tion, over a prolonged period, with a 
group of articulate, inquisitive and 
frank individuals: the other members 
of the Seminar. For me, the cam- 
araderie and humor, our arguments 
and debates, and the knowledge that 
we will stay in touch, sharing a cer- 
tain bond—this was an unanticipated 
and precious bonus. 

This essay constitutes my fare- 
well to the ‘‘Incomparable Twentie- 
ty.”” Welcome and good luck to the 
Twenty-First! @ 
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ON THE JOB: 


COPING 


The trauma of being Dr. Vanden Hoffer’s secretary 
He wears 2 neckties, but at least they don’t clash 


By ANN MARIE SULLIVAN 


The author, a survivor of the 
events she describes here, is employed 
in the legal office of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. She 
was graduated from the University of 
Dayton in 1976. 


OR THE PAST WEEK, I had 

been getting my boss, Dr. Vanden 
Hoffer,* ready for one of his TDY 
(temporary duty) assignments in 
Geneva—a task I 
found as pleasant 
as a_ toothache. 
Today, finally, he 
would leave, and 
I knew, from my 
experience in get- 
ting him ready for 
these trips, that 
the day of depar- 
ture would take 
on the organiza- 
tional aspects of the Gong Show. 

Dr. Vanden Hoffer is one of a 
number of people in the State Depart- 
ment who can be a wizard while mak- 
ing foreign policy, but totally disor- 
ganized while coping with daily life. 
Various terms have been used to de- 
scribe this type of person—absent- 
minded professor, mad genius, egg- 
head—to name a few of the printable 
ones. Since these State Department 
geniuses are a separate breed, they 
deserve a classification of their own, 
which I have labeled ‘‘TDY to the 
Planet Earth.’ Working with or for 
these bosses without attempting 
murder (theirs) or wrist-slitting 
(yours) should be grounds for canon- 
ization. I would like to share with you 
a brief segment from my encounters 
with one of these intellectual space 
cadets. 


Ms. Sullivan 


When I arrived in the office, I 
knew Dr. Vanden Hoffer was already 


*_The name is fictitious, but the character is a 


composite of several people that I have had the 
good fortune to work for. 
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YOUR APPOINTMENT 
WITH THE SECRETARY sir? 


at his desk. I could hear him, frus- 
trated, crumpling paper, a sound as 
familiar to my ears as the whirring of 
the electric mail carts drag-racing 
down the corridors. Suddenly, the 
reception room door flew open, and 
an officer from another bureau 
stalked in. I could see immediately 
that he wasn’t in the best of moods— 
his face was purple, and his jugular 
vein was sticking out. 

‘‘Where is it!’’ he demanded 
through gritted teeth. ‘‘Where’s the 
paper I gave to Vanden Hoffer yester- 
day? I made him promise he would 
bring it back to me by COB [close of 
business] yesterday. It’s my only 
copy—I have to present it at a very 
important meeting in 10 minutes! Let 
me at him!”’ 


I convinced the officer that he 
should wait in the reception area, and 
I went into Dr. Vanden Hoffer’s of- 
fice. Dozens of crumpled balls of 
paper gave the impression that the 
room had been the target of a bomb- 
ing attack. Dr. Vanden Hoffer, a 
short, wiry man in his mid-40s, was 
sitting at his desk, gnawing on a 
pencil—so immersed in what he was 
writing that he didn’t realize I was 


there. I decided not to alert him; I 
walked over to his in-box. Half way 
through the pile there, I found the 
paper; I left and gave it to the officer 
outside. He glared at me a while, 
before he slammed the office door so 
hard that the walls shook. 

I had no sooner sat down at my 
desk when the phone rang. It was the 
Executive Secretariat, informing me 
that Dr. Vanden Hoffer had an ap- 
pointment with the Secretary— 
NOW! Trying to think quickly, I ex- 
plained that there had been an un- 
avoidable delay, and he was on his 
way up. 


I wondered in amazement how 
he possibly could have forgotten his 
appointment with the Secretary! I 
had written notes to him about it 
leaving them all over the office. I had 
marked his calendar. I had reminded 
him only this morning. 

‘*Sir,’’ I said as I ran into his of- 
fice, ‘‘did you forget your appoint- 
ment with the Secretary this morn- 
ing?”’ 

My boss looked at me with a 
combination of distraction and 


puzzlement. This was a sign that, 
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momentarily, he would let his mind 
return to earth so he could converse 
with someone who hangs around the 
planet on a full-time basis. 

‘“‘Of course I didn’t forget—it’s 
only 9:20 a.m., and the appointment 
isn’t until 10. Give me credit for 
something, Ann!’’ he said with an- 
noyance. 

Out of curiosity, I walked over 
and stood where I could view his desk 
clock. .It was stopped at 9:20! ‘‘Sir,”’ 
I said, ‘‘the Secretariat just called, 
wondering where you were. It’s a 
little after 10 now. Your clock has 
stopped.’’ 


Dr. Vanden Hoffer howled. He 
grabbed the ever-present spare tie 
that was draped over the door knob 
and shot out of the office at high 
velocity. I ran after him and, luckily, 
caught up just before he got on the 
elevator. As I feared, he had put on 
the spare tie—oblivious to the fact 
that he was already wearing one. 
Then I noticed something else about 
his appearance that was a bit unusual. 

‘‘Sir, do you realize that you 
don’t have any shoes on?’’ I asked, 
looking down at his socks, one of 
which was kelly green, the other 
violet. 


Dr. Vanden Hoffer looked at his 
feet and gasped. ‘‘Damn! I left them 
under my desk!’’ He was screaming. 

**Well, I just thought you would 
prefer that I, not the Secretary, let 
you know,’’ I mumbled. ‘‘You also 
have two ties on—but at least they go 
together well,’’ I added with a smile. 

Angrily, Dr. Vanden Hoffer rip- 
ped the spare tie from his neck, 
almost strangling himself in the proc- 
ess. He took off toward the office to 
retrieve his shoes, careened around 
the corner in his stocking feet and 
knocked the ‘‘Caution: Wet Floor’’ 
sign half-way down the corridor. This 
caused him to let out another howl. 


I walked back to the office, stop- 
ping briefly at the water fountain to 
take a tranquilizer. Something 
flashed by me. It was Dr. Vanden 
Hoffer returning to the Secretariat. 

He came back after lunch, 
picked up the materials he needed for 
his trip, and left for Geneva. Ten 
whole days without him! The thought 
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put a nonstop smile on my face. But 
the ringing of the phone brought me 
back to reality. It was Dr. Vanden 
Hoffer, calling from the State De- 
partment parking garage. He was ina 
state of hysteria. He said he was 
going to miss the plane because he 
couldn’t find his car. Something that 
looked to him like the Batmobile was 
in his parking space. I reminded him 
that he hadn’t driven to work today 
because he had planned on taking a 
taxi to the airport. The Batmobile, I 
said, was mine—he had given me the 
parking space to use while he was 
away. Dr. Vanden Hoffer mumbled 
an apology and hung up. 


Remarkably, that was the last 
call I received from him before he got 
on the plane. Usually, there were a 
string of such calls, from various 
points along his route. I found it hard 
to believe that he wasn’t running into 
any trouble this time. He was prob- 
ably already calling the secretary who 
had been assigned to him in Geneva. I 
bowed my head in a minute of silent 
prayer for that poor devil. 

The 10 days went by uneventful- 
ly. I shoveled the crumpled balls of 
paper from his office, cleaned up the 
knee-deep wood shavings from the 
pencils he continuously gnawed at, 
and sand-blasted the rest of the place. 
I also had a few leisurely lunches—a 
way to relax that never hurt anyone, 
especially me. 


At last the day of Dr. Vanden 
Hoffer’s return was at hand. Accord- 
ing to the itinerary I had typed for 
him, he was to be in the office by 
mid-morning. But it was 3 p.m. and 
there was no sign of him. I was sure 
he had missed his plane; it wouldn’t 
have been the first time. Suddenly, 
the phone rang, and I answered it. 


‘This is Mrs. Vanden Hoffer,’’ a 
voice said. ‘‘Where is my husband?’’ 
She spoke in a tone implying that I 
was sitting in his lap. 

‘I am not sure,’’ I said. ‘‘He 
hasn’t called in. He must have missed 
his plane.”’ 

“*He’s been kidnapped!”’ 
shrieked. ‘‘I just know it!”’ 

I assured her it was highly 
unlikely that anyone had kidnapped 
him. I told her I would check into his 
whereabouts, and that I would call 


she 


her back as soon as I could learn 
something. 


Though I knew that Mrs. 
Vanden Hoffer frequently was car- 
ried away by her imagination, I must 
confess that this time her suspicions 
made me uneasy. I looked out the of- 
fice window, as if I expected a flam- 
ing arrow, from the Red Brigade, 
with a ransom note attached, to come 
crashing through the glass at any mo- 
ment. But then I came to my senses. I 
concluded that, if Dr. Vanden Hoffer 
indeed had been abducted, his kid- 
nappers, after spending one hour 
with him, probably would offer to 
pay us to take him back. 

The door opened and guess-who 
walked in, looking exhausted. He had 
missed his plane; he had misplaced 
his passport. I suggested he call his 
wife before he did anything else. 

“O.K., O.K.,” he said, “but 
I’ve got to go back to Geneva next 
week, and I’ve made arrangements 
for you to come with me.’’ He walked 
back to his office. 


The thought of being on location 
with Dr. Vanden Hoffer upset my 
stomach, and I grabbed for the burn 
bag beside my desk—yjust in case. 
Fortunately, the queasiness passed 
without my having to use it. Every- 
thing was quiet. I called Dr. Vanden 
Hoffer on the intercom to ask if I 
could leave a little earlier today. ‘‘By 
all means, Ann, take the rest of the 
afternoon off; you deserve it,’’ was 
his generous reply. 

I glanced at the clock on the 
wall. Itwas 5:20 p.m. @ 


TAGS: ALRG 


While serving my nation 

By taking dictation 

And holding my book on my knees, 
One hand holds a pen, 

One the notebook, but then 

I need one more to cover my sneeze. 


Though your prose may be deathless, 

Your words leave me breathless, 

And I hate interrupting their flow, 

If I reach for a tissue, 

I really do wish you 

Would pause just a sec while I blow. 
— ROBERTA CARROLL 

Embassy Brasilia 
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‘Foreign Service examination’ 





A NEWSLETTER informant whose code name is subsequent human culture if this form of life had 
Cleveland (real name: Earle A. Cleveland, FSO, retired; developed 500 million years earlier, with special at- 
last assignment: administrative officer, Embassy Saigon, tention to its probable effect on the English par- 


1970) has slipped us a copy of a pur- 
ported new entry examination that is @ 
to be given, he says, this year. ‘‘I have 
obtained it through mecns Iam not at 
liberty to disclose,’’ he disclosed to 
us. The editors have written to Cleve- 
land to thank him for the questions, 
at the same time berating him for not 
also supplying the answers. What do 


liamentary system. 

5. MUSIC. Write a piano concerto. Orchestrate and 
perform it with flute and drum. You will find a 
piano under your seat. 

6. ENGINEERING. The disassembled parts of a high- 
powered rifle have been placed in a box on your 
desk. You will find an instruction manual printed in 
Swahili. In 10 minutes, a hungry Bengal tiger will be 
admitted to the room. Take whatever action you feel 

YOU think? Should we keep dealing appropriate. Be prepared to justify your decision. 

with Cleveland? Perhaps one of our 7. SOCIOLOGY. What sociological problem might ac- 

readers will be able to authenticate Cleveland company the end of the world? Construct an experi- 
what appears below. ment to test your theory. 


8. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE. Define management. 

















INTRODUCTION Define science. How do they relate? Create a gener- 
E : alized algorithm to optimize all managerial deci- 
This test was designed and prepared to determine the sions. Assuming an 1130 CPU supporting 50 termi- 


overall intelligence and proficiency of prospective For- 


, ' , or pr nals, each terminal to activate your algorithm, 
eign Service officers. Because of the diversity of problems 


design the communication interface and all neces- 















and hardships which confront a Foreign Service officer in sary control problems. 
remote areas of the world, it is essential that he or she be 9. PSYCHOLOGY. Based on your knowledge of their 
a well-rounded, versatile and resourceful individual, works, evaluate the emotional stability, degree of 
knowledgeable in many subjects and able to cope with adjustment and repressed frustrations of each: Alex- 
unexpected crises that may suddenly arise. The candidate ander of Aphrodisias, Ramses II, Gregory of Nicca, 
should, therefore, possess a wide-ranging understanding Hammurabi. Support your evaluation with quota- 
and comprehension of the following fields. This is a test tions from each man’s work. It is not necessary to 
of those qualities. translate. 
10. POLITICAL SCIENCE. There is a red telephone on 
INSTRUCTIONS the desk beside you. Start World War III. Report at 


length on its sociopolitical effects, if any. 
You will be supplied with 3 sheets of unlined paper. 11. ECONQMICS. Develop a realistic plan for refinanc- 
















The only reference you may use is a dictionary. Read ing the national debt. Trace the possible effects of 
each question carefully. Answer all questions. Time limit: your plan on these areas: Cubism; the Donalist con- 
4 hours. Begin immediately. troversy; the wave theory of light. 
12. EPISTEMOLOGY. Take a position for or against 
QUESTIONS truth. Prove the validity of your position. 
13. PHYSICS. Explain the nature of matter. Include in 
1. MEDICINE. You have been provided with a razor your answer an evaluation of the impact of the de- 
blade, a piece of gauze and a bottle of Scotch. velopment of mathematics on science. 
Remove your appendix. Do not suture until your 14. PHILOSOPHY. Sketch the development of human 
work has been inspected. You have 15 minutes. thought: estimate its significance. Compare with the 
2. HISTORY. Describe the history of the papacy from development of any other kind of thought. 
its origins to the present day, concentrating especial- 15. GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. Describe in detail, 
ly but not exclusively on its social, political, briefly. 


economic, religious and philosophical impact on 


Europe, Asia, America and Africa. Be brief, concise ** £YTRA CREDIT. Define the universe; give three 
and specific. examples. 
3. PUBLIC SPEAKING. Two thousand crazies are 
storming the examination room. Calm them. You 
may use any ancient language except Latin or Greek. Editor’s note: Cleveland refused to disclose his own 
4. BIOLOGY. Create life. Estimate the differences in score on this examination. What was yours? & 
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Feel tense at work? 


By DONNA GIGLIOTTI 


The author is the staff assistant 
at the NEWSLETTER, where some in- 
credibly calm editors work. We deny 
that we create any stress for her. Who 
has time for stress? There’s time only 
for DEADLINES! 


HE EVERYDAY TUGS and 
T puts of working in the Depart- 
ment of State had me devastated. I 
was a network of frazzled nerves—a 
woman with wheels spinning inside— 
a nervous, incompetent, unproduc- 
tive wreck. Why? Because of un- 
sprung stress! 

But that was the old me. Since 
my trip to Phoenix for a seminar on 
public administration, I have been 
rehabilitated. I am a new person, 
thanks to David E. Hartl of the 
University of Southern California 
and his seminar on stress manage- 
ment—one of many subjects that 
were covered by a number of speak- 
ers. Most of the State people returned 
from the American Society for Public 
Administration conference having 
grasped some hint of how to better 
administer, manage or communicate. 
But what I learned, how to survive 
under stress, was far more valu- 
able—at least for me. 

And I’m a changed person for it. 
For instance, at one time I might have 
thought it a bit strange to see some- 
one seated at his desk, feet firmly 
planted under it, back erect, eyes 
closed, deeply inhaling and exhaling 
to the count of 4. I must admit: I 
thought Mr. Hartl himself was a bit 
strange when he suggested that all in 
attendance should do something like 
what I describe here. But being 
good-natured, I followed his sugges- 
tion, and found that this stratagem, 
called ‘‘breathing concentration,’’ to 
be a great stress reducer. 


Want to try it? Think of what 
you feel when you’re under a lot of 
pressure. If you’re like me, your mind 
roams; it accomplishes very little. 
Now, think about your breathing. 
This enables you to stabilize your 
thoughts, to set up your territory and 
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Try my 3-step program 


Ms. Gigliotti. . . 


to get the most out of the minute 
you’ re in. 

Ready? Stop everything. Sit up 
straight, feet flat on the floor. Inhale 
deeply to the slow count of 4. Hold it 
a second. Exhale fully to the same 
count. Repeat the breathing several 
times, letting your eyes close and your 
mind settle down. You'll probably 
find, as I did, that after just three 
minutes, you'll be ready to move on 
to what I call Step 2. 


This one is called the ‘‘eye-open- 
er’’—another trite-sounding exercise. 
But, having formed some measure of 
trust in my instructor, I was willing to 
give it a try. Here’s how it goes: Look 
at your thumbs. Now, find the bone 
that’s above each eye, just below your 
eyebrows. Now, with your fingers 
straight up in the air, put each thumb 
under the bone above the eye. Push. 
Push hard for a few seconds, then let 
go. (No, you’re not finished yet.) 


= 


. . relaxes. 


Now, with your index and middle 
fingers, find the bone right below 
each eye cavity. Once again, apply 
pressure. Not too much, though. 
Press gently but firmly. Now, remove 
all fingers from the face, and take 
note of your eyes. I was amazed. I felt 
like I had just had a catnap! 

The transformation from the old 
uncontrolled me to the new calm- 
and-collected me was well on its way 
by the time I started my version of 
Step 3, which is to think as follows: 
**T am the creator of my own stress.”’ 
The most common reaction to this is: 
‘“Who me? This much power I can do 
without!’’ And: ‘‘No, I’m not at 
fault, it?s my boss who’s responsi- 
ble.’’ Or: ‘‘It’s the rest of the world 
that causes my aggravation.’’ But, as 
I think I have found, stress is a self- 
made monster. I cannot inflict stress 
upon you. You create your own, and 
so do I. A situation external to you is 
only potentially stressful. It’s your 
response to it that causes stress. If 
this is so, then an effective response 
can alleviate stress. 


My own feeling is that we should 
all take a stress break about mid- 
afternoon instead of the coffee break 
that we don’t get at State. Caffeine 
only promotes stress anyway, so it 
would be better to think about 
breathing and how to open your eyes. 
The old me would have been too self- 
conscious to act this way, but the new 
me sees it as a great way to get ready 
for those potentially stressful situa- 
tions that require an effective re- 
sponse instead of an irrational reac- 
tion. 

For those of you interested in 
reading up on stress, a number of 
publications are available: ‘‘Plain 
Talk About Stress,’’ giving sugges- 
tions on how to reduce it, published 
by the National Institute of Mental 
Health (free copies available from 
Consumer Information Center, 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009) and ‘‘Stress,’’ a 
booklet published by the Blue Cross 
Association (for a free copy, write or 
call Blue Cross, 550 12th Street S.W., 
Washington 20003; 484-4500). = 
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ON THE JOB: EATING 


Lunch in London for Fatso (he sure gets around!) 


By FATSO 


Fatso, whose real name (he 
alleges) is classified, is a State De- 
partment employee for whom the 
NEWSLETTER has established a 
chair in culinary criticism. Readers 
should be familiar with his com- 
ments on various eating places in 
the Department building, in Wash- 
ington. Having gorged himself 
there, Fatso is launching a new 
campaign of eating abroad. 


ONDON—Based on a single 
luncheon late in July, I have 
decreed a rating of 2’ Bowlers for 


Sos 


the dining room at the U.S. em- 
bassy here (not to be confused with 
the cafeteria and the grill room 
where, I am told, the simpler folk 
eat). Fatso’s Bowler Rating System 
is translatable in these terms: 4 
Bowlers: ‘‘Capital!’’ 3 Bowlers: 
‘Jolly good!’’ 2 Bowlers: ‘‘Plain 
good.’’ 1 Bowler: ‘‘[Anglo-Saxon 
expletive deleted].’’ 

I entered the dining room 
rather ceremoniously, with my as- 
sistant and Michael M. Conlin, the 
embassy’s administrative coun- 
selor, on either side of me. We 
were greeted effusively (you didn’t 
blow my cover, did you, Conlin?) 
by the incomparably professional 
Marie Mullins, a British subject of 
Irish origin, whose charm and 
unflagging attention to us helped 
to make up for some of the disap- 
pointments we were to encounter 
later. But before we could be 
served, Mr. Conlin excused him- 
self, remembering that he had 
something else to do. Evidently, 
Secretary Vance had arrived in the 


Believe-it-or-not Dept.: 
More money in your paycheck! 


Effective with paychecks 
dated October 5, for the Sep- 
tember 10-23 pay period, substan- 
tially less money will be deducted 
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United Kingdom, and was making 
some sort of claim on Mr. Conlin’s 
time. I regret to record here that 
the counselor resolved his prior- 
ities in favor of the Secretary, as 
opposed to a lunch with the incom- 
parable Fatso. 

The ambiance in the dining 
room suggested that something 
memorable might be in store for 
us. Handsome gold-flocked wall- 
paper was matched by gold-and- 
black carpeting. Then Ms. Mullin 
approached with elegant, heavy 
gold-and-black luncheon plates, 
which she wiped carefully before 
setting them down before us. I was 
ready for what was to come, not 
permitting the effect to be spoiled 
by the conversation at the next 
table, where heavily accented 
Ohioan was being spoken. 

First on the table was my 
Bloody Mary. It was bland. Too 
much salt, too little of other sea- 
sonings. I was already in a com- 
plaining mood—though I said 
nothing—when my next prelim- 
inary arrived. This was a little dish 
of coin-shaped pats of butter, with 
serrated edges, and some hard 
rolls. The rolls were very good— 
firm and substantial—but I de- 
cided not to give them a Bowler 
when I learned they had come 
from an Italian bakery here. This 
was my day for British fare; some 
day I’ll get around to the Italian. 

My appetizer was smoked 
salmon, four large slices, served 
with buttered cracked-wheat 
bread. The fish tasted waxy, so I 
made liberal use of my two lemon 
slices—and was left with a lemony 
aftertaste. My aide, who had 
ordered avocado with prawns 
(small shrimp), whispered to me 
about an overabundance of may- 


for federal employees’ group life 
insurance. The changes result from 
new actuarial calculations by the 
Civil Service Commission. Regular 
life insurance premiums will de- 
cline, biweekly, 10¢ per $1,000 of 
coverage. Also, employees who 


onnaise. 

Our main courses were roast 
beef with Yorkshire pudding, 
minus the Yorkshire pudding, 
which is not served on that day of 
the week (a fact imparted to us by 
Ms. Mullins, rather than the menu, 
which was silent on this point), and 
Dover sole. The sole came with an 
arrowroot-flavored sauce, which 
was good, except that I could not 
taste the mint in my boiled minted 
potato on account of the arrow- 
root. I also had passable green 
peas. The report I got on the beef 
was that it was good but luke- 
warm, as were the grilled mush- 
rooms that came with it. There was 
no comment on the lyonnaise 
potatoes. 

We recovered somewhat with 
our desserts—for me, two dips of 
refreshing raspberry sherbet served 
with standing wafers in a metal 
cup; for my assistant, large red 
strawberries in heavy, rich 
cream—so good that I can under- 
stand now why the old-fashioned 
Marxists longed for a revolution 
that promised to bring this delight 
to their tables. One of us had tea 
(very strong), the other coffee. The 
tea was a better buy, as the teapot 
held about three cups, the coffee- 
pot little more than one. But better 
than both was the English ale we 
had had with our meal, which 
came in 9.68-ounce bottles. 

Our check, with tip added, 
amounted to some $25 in Amer- 
ican money. Nitpicking aside, we 
felt we did get our money’s worth. 
But afterward we ate at other 
places in London—British to the 
marrow—where we got even more 
than our money’s worth, causing 
me to cheer the fact that there will 
always be an England. 


have the additional $10,000 op- 
tional insurance coverage will pay 
20¢ less biweekly, up to age 44; 50¢ 
less, ages 45 to 49; $1 less, ages SO 
to 54; $3 less, ages 55 to 59; and $5 
less, age 60 and over. 

Eat well! @ 





ON THE JOB: CELEBRATING 


BUENOS AIRES—Budget-management sented with a cap and shirt that cele- Minnie Mae Powell, ambassador’s secre- 
officer Chuck Maguire, at a surprise birth- brate Argentina’s winning of the World tary; and Liliana Carranza, budget and 
day party given him by his staff, is pre- Cup in soccer. From left are Mr. Maguire; fiscal assistant. 


ON THE JOB: BACKSTAGE 


BRASILIA— Ambassador to Brazil Robert his dance group. Standing at left are Rio ing, right, is Dan Traub, Rio cultural af- 
M. Sayre, standing, fourth from right, and consul general and Mrs. John B. Dexter. fairs officer. (Photo by Manuel Mendez 
Mrs. Sayre, center, pose with a relaxed Standing at right is Mrs. Donald G. Gould, Filho) @ 

Alvin Ailey, foreground, and members of wife of the Rio public affairs officer. Kneel- 

















IRS drops behind, 
2-1, in home-leave 
tax tournament 


Foreign Service employees are 
leading, 2-1, in a battle with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service (IRS) over 
whether home leave expenses are de- 
ductible on U.S. income tax returns 
as business expenses. The employees 
forged ahead on the strength of a rul- 
ing by the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Fourth Circuit, in favor of David I. 
Hitchcock, a Foreign Service infor- 
mation officer, who was on home 
leave from Tokyo in 1972, when he 
claimed the deduction. The ruling, as 
it were, broke a tie. The U.S. Court 
of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, also found 
for the employees in an earlier case, 
but the U.S. Court of Claims had 
sided with IRS in a third case. 

The tie-breaking decision does 
not mean that the ball game is over. A 
similar case awaits disposition in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit. In the meantime, Director Gen- 
eral Harry G. Barnes Jr. has been 
advised by the Department’s legal of- 
fice: ‘‘Foreign Service employees may 
on the basis of the two favorable 
cases . . . wish to claim a deduction 
for such expenses, but they should be 
aware that IRS may continue to chal- 
lenge these deductions.”’ 

In dispute in Mr. Hitchcock’s 
case was $593 that he spent on rental 
of a New Hampshire cottage, rental 
of automobiles that took him to a zoo 
and to a ranch in Wyoming, among 
other places, and for lodging at Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The appeals 
court, overturning a ruling of the 
U.S. Tax Court, saw as a key to the 
case a section of the Foreign Service 
Act which says that an objective of 
the Service is ‘‘to insure that the of- 
ficers and employees of the Foreign 
Service are broadly representative of 
the American people and are aware of 
and fully informed in respect to cur- 
rent trends in American life.’’ 

“The travels of [Mr. Hitch- 
cock],’’ the judges observed, ‘‘pro- 
vided him opportunity to sense the 
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trend of life throughout a large seg- 
ment of the nation. The circumstance 
that it may have been pleasant or, in- 
deed, have the flavor of a vacation 
does not negate its nature as an obli- 


gation. Surely, the Congress was 
aware of this pleasurable potential, 
but nevertheless required it of For- 
eign Service officers . . . In obeying, 
the taxpayer was pursuing his profes- 
sional employment. He was meeting 
his duty to its full extent when he did 
not confine his stay to his Maryland 
home. No matter how understand- 
ably enjoyable his visit in Maryland, 
it could not have provided him the 
opportunity either to share with his 
fellow Americans the knowledge he 
had gained of Japan, or to inform 
himself of the advances or other 
changes in life in this country, as 
broadly as did his travel in the New 
England and western states. ..”’ 

‘“‘We therefore conclude that 
home leave is an unavoidable expense 
exacted under law of an employee. 
Because the travel expenses, including 
food and lodging, attributable solely 
to David Hitchcock while he was on 
home leave relate primarily to his 
trade or business as a Foreign Service 
officer, we hold they fall within the 
meaning of § 162(a), Int. Rev. Code 
of 1954.”’ 

The jurisdiction of the appellate 
court handling Mr. Hitchcock’s case 
takes in Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas and West Virginia. The 
Ninth Circuit covers the western 
United States, while the Third em- 
braces Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and the Virgin Islands. The 
Court of Claims has nationwide 
jurisdiction. 


Newsmen elect Gedda 


George Gedda of the Associated 
Press is the new president of the State 
Department Correspondents Associa- 
tion. Mr. Gedda, who had served as 
vice president, succeeds Lars-Erik 
Nelson of Newsweek. Juan J. Walte 
of United Press International was 
elected vice president, and Roy Gut- 
man of Reuters secretary-treasurer. 











No hearing on smoking 


Director General Harry G. 
Barnes Jr. has rejected a request 
that he conduct a rulemaking pro- 
ceeding in the Department relative 
to the rights of smokers and non- 
smokers. In a letter to counsel for 
Jacques Roman, Embassy Abidjan 
(NEWSLETTER, July), Mr. Barnes 
said: ‘‘In view of the wide variety 
of working conditions encountered 
by Department employees at more 
than 250 posts abroad, I feel that a 
decentralized regulatory posture is 
eminently wise and sensible.’’ 


The journalists’ association has more 
than 300 members, many of whom 
cover the Department full-time. 


Vance names Newsom 
head of board 


Secretary Vance has appointed 
Under Secretary David Newsom as 
chairman of the Board of the Foreign 
Service. Mr. Newsom, stepping up 
from vice chairman, is replacing 
Deputy Secretary Warren Chris- 
topher, who had been chairman for 
one year. New members of the board 
are vice chairman George Vest and 
Viron P. Vaky. 


Here are posts that 
inspectors will visit 
through December 


The Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral will make conduct-of-relations 
inspections at the following Foreign 
Service posts between September and 
December: Cameroon, Zaire, Gabon, 
Central African Empire, Rwanda, 
Burundi, Congo, Hong Kong, Peo- 
ples’ Republic of China, Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Iraq, Jeru- 
salem, Israel, Jordan, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Saudi Arabia, Oman, 
United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Ku- 
wait, Yemen Arab Republic, Bah- 
rain, Sri Lanka, Nepal and India. The 
related country directorates in Wash- 
ington will also be inspected. In addi- 
tion, the regional finance center in 
Paris and the U.S. missions to the 
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Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, in Paris, and 
NATO and the European Communi- 
ties in Brussels, will be inspected dur- 
ing this period. In the Department, 
the Information Systems Office and 
the Office of Management Opera- 
tions are among the elements to be 
reviewed by inspectors during the 
same time frame. 


Fox, Christian head 
Secretary’s Open Forum 
Galen W. Fox, formerly country 
director for People’s Republic of 
China affairs, has been elected chair- 
man of the Secretary’s Open Forum, 


succeeding Douglas S. Kinney, who 
has moved to the Office of UN Polit- 
ical Affairs. Carolyn S. Christian, 
Office of Philippine Affairs, was 
chosen as vice chairman, replacing 
Susan M. Kling, Office of the Legal 
Adviser. The chairmanship is a full- 
time job, situated administratively in 
the Policy Planning Staff. The vice 
chairman serves on a voluntary basis, 
as his or her regular job permits. 

To assist policy-makers, the 


OPEN FORUM—Secretary Vance meets 
with Galen W. Fox, the new chairman, left; 
Douglas §. Kinney, outgoing chairman; 
and Carolyn S. Christian, the new vice 
chairman. 


organization has established working 
groups on Africa, arms control, rela- 
tions with Congress and the press, 
and Foreign Service professionalism. 
Additional groups on Soviet policy, 
development strategies, and balance- 
of-trade problems are being planned. 
The forum encourages individual ex- 
pression of views, Mr. Fox said, 
either directly to principal officers 
through the Department’s dissent 
channel, or indirectly through publi- 
cation in the journal OPEN FORUM. 
Employees interested in joining the 
forum, participating in a working 
group, or establishing a new group, 
may call the forum office on exten- 
sion 28790. 
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Foreign Service officer describes quake that killed 50 


By DAN A. ZACHARY 
Consul general 


ee ee earth- 
quake that struck this community 
of 700,000—Greece’s second largest 
—on June 20 was not the first, nor 
the last, that 
we’ve had recent- 
ly. There was a 
strong tremor on 
May 24 register- 
ing 5.75 on the 
Richter scale, fol- 
lowed by some 
‘*aftershocks.’’ 
The June 20 se- 
quel had a force 
of 6.5, which put 
it in the big leagues. Since then, we’ ve 
had tremors of 4.3 and 4.1 on August 
3 and 6. (Previous quake cycles in 
central Macedonia often have con- 
tinued for many months.) 

At 11:08 p.m., June 20, I had my 


Mr. Zachary 
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toothbrush in hand and was getting 
ready to read Chapter 13 (entitled 
Coping) of the best-seller, ‘‘The 
Complete Book of Running,’’ when 
the whole bathroom started ‘‘jog- 
ging.’’ I jogged right over to the main 
door near the stairwell, as it seemed 
the safest place to be while the trem- 
ors continued. The sound of falling 
plates, cups, and bric-a-brac was 
unpleasantly loud. The movement of 
the building as sensed in my fourth- 
floor apartment was strong, and the 
quake appeared to last a good half- 
minute (actually, it lasted 11  sec- 
onds). The rattling of hanging cups 
and soup dishes refused to quit, it 
seemed. I noticed that a dishdryer 
had moved 10 inches from its loca- 
tion. 

As soon as the tremor stopped I 
put on a pair of slacks, shirt and 
shoes and went to the main exit of the 
building. The consulate general—like 
a ‘‘mom and pop’’ store—has resi- 







The earth cracked. 
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dences on the top floors. I phoned the 
other occupants of the building: vice 
consul Jim Murray and secretary/ 
communicator Patty Rensch. Polit- 
ical/economic officer Tom Coony 
and his family had had the foresight 
to be on leave on the island of 
Skiathos. 

Patty, who had arrived at the 
post exactly two weeks earlier, 
thought her bathroom walls would 
cave in. The water sloshed in her 
bathtub, and plaster fell all around 
her. On the top floor, Jim felt his 
room swaying back and forth. He got 
out of bed and had to hang onto an 
exercise bar to keep from falling over. 
A statue that had broken during the 
May 24 tremor, then had been 
repaired, broke again. Somehow or 
Other, Jim’s stereo set had turned 
itself on. 

A mile away, branch public af- 
fairs officer Carl Sharek and his wife, 
Jean, were thrown to the floor in 
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their eighth-floor apartment. In addi- 
tion to plates, glasses and a bottle of 
ouzo, two elegant Baccarat chande- 
liers came crashing to the floor. Resi- 
dents in the Shareks’ apartment 
building panicked, with some persons 
mistakenly running upstairs instead 
of downstairs to get out of the build- 
ing. 

Patty, Jim and I left the con- 
sulate general to get some idea about 
what was happening and how the citi- 
zens were reacting. The streets were 
filled with people, some in pajamas 
and carrying infants, others getting 
into cars to spend the night in parks 
or back in their villages. We walked 
around the city and saw rubble 
everywhere. About a quarter-mile 
from the consulate general, an eight- 
story apartment building had col- 
lapsed. It was here that 39 of the 50 
people who died that night lost their 
lives. 

We proceeded to the twe major 
hotels to determine whether there had 
been any American casualties, or 
Americans in need of help (fortunate- 
ly, there were none). We then returned 
to the consulate general and inspected 
the 41-year-old building. Damage was 
estimated at $40,000—the walls bore 
long cracks, some of them X-shaped; 
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ir a 
Body is removed from building where 39 
died—some 800 yards away, and across the 
street, from the U.S. consulate general. 


every room, on all seven floors, 
showed the effects of the quake. Then 
we got two hours’ sleep, after making 
contact with the Greek desk in the 
Department and the embassy duty of- 
ficer in Athens. 

Some of our Greek employees 
did not appear for work on June 21, 
preferring to remain with their fam- 
ilies and make arrangements to find 
safe sleeping quarters for the night. 
But the American staff and some 
Greek employees remained on the job 
long enough to carry out urgent 
tasks. I closed the office early and 
made arrangements for the Ameri- 
cans living in the building to spend 
the next two nights at the American 
Farm School. On June 23 a U.S. 
naval officer—a specialist in civil 
engineering based in Athens—in- 
spected the consulate. The following 
day a Foreign Building Office con- 
sultant engineer, Carl Hansen, in- 
spected the building. Based on their 
reports the offices and living area 
were deemed safe, and we have been 
functioning normally since June 23. 

The Greek Government mounted 
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Patty Rensch looks at her cracked mirror. 





Jim Murray, \eft, with vehicle that got in 
way of falling debris. 


a major relief operation immediately 
following the earthquake, and did so 
using its own resources entirely. Our 
offer to provide 1,600 tents was not 
accepted. However, the visit of five 
seismologists from the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey was welcomed. Local U.S. 
military units loaned 16 field tents for 
use by employees of the consulate 
general and American Center whose 
dwellings had been badly damaged. 
The American-sponsored schools— 
the American Farm School and Ana- 
tolia College— offered shelter to hun- 
dreds of Greeks who considered their 
own residences unsafe for habitation. 

A Foreign Service inspection 
team began a visit to Thessaloniki on 
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June 10, and spent some 60 hours 
here without feeling tremors. As good 
inspectors should, they began to 
wonder about our account of the 
quakes that began on May 24. Then, 
on June ,12, the team and the con- 
sulate staff were assembled for a 
drink prior to dinner, on the fifth 
floor, when a 4.3 shock shook the 
building. The inspectors never ques- 
tioned our accounts after that. 

We have now had, since May 24, 
an impressive total of 95 tremors of 
4.0 or more (as of August 8). It is 
only natural that one begins to im- 
agine tremors even when they do not 
occur, as when a large truck passes 
by, or when there is a noise in another 
room. For those who have never ex- 
perienced an earthquake before, I 
would suggest you put off the experi- 
ence as long as possible. @ 
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Meeting on bankruptcies 


A meeting of the study group on 
transnational bankruptcy problems, a 
subgroup of the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on Private International 
Law, will be held at 10 a.m. Septem- 
ber 19 in Room 5519. Members of the 
public may attend. The purpose of 
the meeting will be to prepare for 
further discussions with the Canadian 
Government on questions of joint in- 
terest respecting bankruptcy matters. 


Heads AID-related group 


John E. Upston, former execu- 
tive director of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, has become president of the 
Caribbeana Council, an AID-related 
organization concentrating on devel- 
opment in the Caribbean area. g 


Blachly’s 
September quiz: 
Acronyms 


By FRED BLACHLY 
Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs 


(Answers on Page 33) 


Everyone in the Department, 
from Secretary Vance on down 
(NEWSLETTER, April 1977), is 
mystified by acronyms. Yet we 
keep using them at State to des- 
ignate the various offices and bu- 
reaus. Does the system work? See 
how many of the acronyms listed 
below you can translate: 

1. A/OASIS 
ARA/AND 
EA/RA 
EUR/SE 
HA 
IRAC 
M/EEO 
PA/HO 
PER/PAS 
S/AG 
Each correct answer is worth 
10 points. A score of 70 is good; 80 
is superior; 90 is excellent; 100 is 
outstanding. The editors would be 
pleased to hear from high scorers. 
Send us your tear sheet. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Viron Vaky becomes 
assistant secretary 


Viron P. Vaky, a career Foreign 
Service officer who has served as am- 
bassador to Costa Rica, Colombia 
and Venezuela, is the new assistant 
secretary for 
inter-American 
affairs. He suc- 
ceeded Terence 
A. Todman, who 
became envoy to 
Spain. Nominat- 
ed for the hemi- 
sphere post by 
President Carter 
on June 9 and 
confirmed by the 
Senate July 14, Mr. Vaky returned to 
the bureau where he had served as 
deputy assistant secretary, then acting 
assistant secretary, 1968-69. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1949, he has held such assignments as 
consular officer in Guayaquil, eco- 
nomic officer in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine desk officer and then infor- 
mation specialist in the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, political of- 
ficer in Bogota (where he was chief of 
the political section), and deputy 
chief of mission in Guatemala. 

Mr. Vaky served as a member of 
the Department’s Policy Planning 
and Coordination Staff, 1967-68, 
and then was designated deputy as- 
sistant secretary for inter-American 
affairs. He was a senior member of 
the National Security Council staff, 
1969-70. After a tour as diplomat- 
in-residence at Georgetown Universi- 
ty, Mr. Vaky was appointed ambas- 
sador to Costa Rica in 1972. He later 
served as envoy to Colombia, 1974- 
76, and Venezuela, 1976 until recent- 
ly. He is a career minister. 

Before joining the Foreign Serv- 
ice he was a vocational appraiser at 
the University Guidance Center of the 
Veterans Administration, 1948-49. 
Born on September 13, 1926, in Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., Mr. Vaky received 
a bachelor’s degree in foreign service 
from Georgetown University in 1947, 


Mr. Vaky 
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and a master’s in international rela- 
tions from the University of Chicago 
the following year. He attended the 
National War College, 1963-64. Dur- 
ing World War II he served with the 
Army Signal Corps, as a sergeant in 
radio intelligence. 

Ambassador Vaky is a member 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, Diplomatic and Consular Of- 
ficers, Retired (DACOR), and Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity. He is married to 
the former Luann Colburn. They 
have three children. 


Veliotes selected 
as Jordan envoy 


Nicholas Alexander Veliotes, 
deputy assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, is 
slated to be the new ambassador to 
the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jor- 
dan, the White 
House announced 
on August 8. Mr. 
Veliotes was di- 
rector of the em- 
ployee-manage- 
ment relations 
staff in the Bu- 
reau of Person- 
nel, 1975-76, and 
deputy director of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, 1976-77. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1955, he was assigned as consular and 
administrative officer in Naples. He 
later was economic officer in Rome, 
foreign affairs officer in Washington, 
and political officer in New Delhi. He 
was appointed chief of the political 
section in Vientiane in 1966. After a 
year’s study as a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow at Princeton University, 1969- 
70, he became an international rela- 
tions officer in the Department. Mr. 
Veliotes then served as special assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary, 1970-72, 
and the Deputy Secretary, 1972-73. 
He was deputy chief of mission and 
minister-counselor at Tel Aviv, 1973- 
75, before his Personnel assignment. 


Mr. Veliotes 


Mr. Veliotes received the Depart- 
ment’s Meritorious Service Award in 
1956, the Superior Service Award in 
1974 and the Distinguished Service 
Award in 1976. He is a member of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. Born in Oakland, Calif., on Oc- 
tober 28, 1928, he received both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of California in 
Berkeley—in 1952 and 1954, respec- 
tively. He served in the Army over- 
seas, 1946-48, and was a teaching 
assistant at the university before join- 
ing the Foreign Service. The ambas- 
sador-designate is married to the 
former Patricia Nolan; they have two 
children. 


Seelye gets nod as 
envoy to Syria 


President Carter on July 11 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Talcott W. Seelye, who served as 
senior deputy assistant secretary for 
African affairs, es ' 
1976-77, as the 
new ambassador 
to the Syrian 
Arab Republic. A 
former envoy to 
Tunisia, Mr. See- 
lye also served as 
President Ford’s 
special represent- 
ative in Lebanon, 
where he _ took 
charge of the embassy following the 
murder of Ambassador Francis E. 
Meloy in 1976. 

The ambassador-designate 
joined the Department as a political 
analyst in 1949. The following year he 
transferred to the Foreign Service and 
was assigned as resident officer in 
Stuttgart and Ulm, Germany. Mr. 
Seelye later held such assignments as 
political officer in Amman; consular 
officer, and later principal officer, in 
Kuwait; Iraq-Jordan desk officer; 
and officer-in-charge, Arabian 
Peninsula affairs. After a year’s 
study at the National War College, 
1964-65, Mr. Seelye became deputy 


Mr. Seelye 
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chief of mission at Jidda. In 1968 he 
was designated country director for 
Lebanon, Jordan, the Syrian Arab 
Republic and Iraq. After four years 
in that assignment, he was appointed 
envoy to Tunisia in October 1972. 

Born in Lebanon, of American 
parents, on March 6, 1922, Mr. See- 
lye received a bachelor’s degree, 
magna cum laude, from Amherst 
College, 1947. He also received an 
honorary doctorate from his alma 
mater in 1974. Earlier in his career he 
was detailed to Beirut for Arabic lan- 
guage and area training (1955-56). 
Before joining the Department he was 
a teacher at Deerfield Academy. 
From 1943 to 1946 he was a captain in 
the Army, overseas. Mr. Seelye is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha 
Delta Phi, the Middle East Institute, 
and the National Council of Advisers 
of Hampshire College. He is married 
to the former Joan Hazeltine. They 
have four children. 


Lane is choice 
for Yemen post 


President Carter said on July 13 
he intends to nominate George Mirick 
Lane, since 1976 deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Beirut, as the new ambassador 
to the Yemen gus 
Arab Republic. | 
Joining the For- | 
eign Service in 
1948, Mr. Lane 
served as an inter- 
national relations 
officer in Wash- 
ington, commer- 
cial officer in Jid- 
da, and economic 
officer in Aleppo. 
He also served as political officer in 
Rabat, 1966-68, and Benghazi, 1968- 
70. Mr. Lane later was a personnel 
officer, and then an international re- 
lations officer in the Department. 
From 1973 to 1974 he was deputy di- 
rector, and acting director, of the Of- 
fice of North African affairs. He 
served as deputy chief of mission in 
Mbabane, Swaziland, 1974-76. 


Born in Baltimore on October 
15, 1928, he received a bachelor’s 
from Cornell University in 1951 anda 
master’s from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy in 1957. From 


Mr. Lane 
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1960 to 1962 he was assigned to 
Beirut for Arabic language training. 
He was in the Army, 1951-54, and 
then became a technical representa- 
tive for Philco, 1954-56. He is mar- 
ried to the former Elizabeth Decherd. 
They have four children. 


Harold Horan headed 
for Malawi post 


Harold E. Horan, deputy chief 
of mission in Monrovia, Liberia, has 
been slated as the new ambassador to 
the Republic of Malawi, the White 
House announced 
on July 20. A 
former assistant 
information offi- 
cer for the Feder- 
al Trade Commis- 
sion, Mr. Horan 
joined the For- 
eign Service in 
1957. He has held 
assignments as 
political officer in 
Tehran; intelligence research special- 
ist in the Department; consular offi- 
cer, then political officer, in Flor- 
ence; and political officer in Bamako. 
From 1969 to 1972 Mr. Horan served 
in Washington—first as a personnel 
officer, then as an international rela- 
tions officer. In 1972 he was detailed 
to the National War College. Follow- 
ing his studies there, he was detailed 
to the National Security Council at 
the White House. After three years in 
that assignment he was named deputy 
chief of mission and minister-coun- 
selor at Monrovia. 

Born in Houston on June 16, 
1927, he received a bachelor’s degree 
in business administration, in 1950, 
and a law degree in 1953, from the 
University of Houston. From 1945 to 
1946 he served with the Army Air 
Force. Mr. Horan is married to the 
former Bonnie McLeroy. They have 
three children. 


Mr. Horan 


African affairs appointments 


Gordon R. Beyer is the new di- 
rector of eastern African affairs, 
replacing Richard St. F. Post. 
Herbert Kaiser has assumed the 
duties of director of southern African 
affairs, replacing D. K. Petterson. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mary Olmsted gets 
2d Pacific post 


Mary S. Olmsted, ambassador to 
Papua New Guinea, has been asked 
to serve concurrently as the first U.S. 
envoy to the Solomon Islands, in the 
western Pacific 
Ocean, the White 
House announced 
in early July. Miss 
Olmsted is a for- 
mer consul gen- 
eral in Port 
Moresby. She was 
charge d’affaires 
ad interim from 
September 1975 
until January 9, 
1976. 

She joined the Foreign Service in 
1945 and was assigned as an econom- 
ic officer in Montreal. She later held 
assignments as consular officer in 
Amsterdam; political officer in Reyk- 
javik; and economic officer in Vien- 
na. From 1955 to 1956 she was de- 
tailed to the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, returning to Wash- 
ington as an intelligence research 
specialist in the Department’s Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research. She 
later was on detail to the Department 
of Commerce. Miss Olmsted’s other 
assignments have included service as 
an international economist in the 
Department, 1958-60; economic of- 
ficer in New Delhi; study at the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy; 
and a tour as supervisory economic 
officer. She was detailed to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, 1969-71. 
From 1972 to 1974 Miss Olmsted 
was deputy director of personnel for 
policy, classification and evaluation, 
after serving as deputy director for 
personnel management services, 
1971-72. In October 1973 she was 
designated acting director of person- 
nel and acting deputy director general 
of the Foreign Service. The following 
year she became consul general in 
Port Moresby. 

Miss Olmsted won the $1,000 
Christian A. Herter Award of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, in 1972, for her ‘‘strong qual- 
ities of leadership’’ and for being 
‘‘the first senior woman FSO who 
voluntarily put her name, her rank 


Miss Olmsted 
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and her career on the line to help 
remove discrimination against 
women.”’ 

She was born in Duluth, Minn., 
on September 19, 1919, and received 
a bachelor’s degree from Mount Hol- 
yoke College in 1941. She received a 
master’s from Columbia University 
in 1945. She was a statistician from 
1941 to 1943, and later became a re- 
search assistant with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research in New 
York, 1943-45. 


3-way shift: Palmer, 
Ackerman, Dikeos 


In a three-way shift, Ambassa- 
dor to Togo Ronald D. Palmer was 
assigned as the new director of the 
Office of Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments, Bureau 
of Personnel; Karl D. Ackerman va- 
cated that post to become deputy 
assistant secretary for security, in the 
Bureau of Administration; and Vic- 
tor H. Dikeos, the former head of 
security, was named deputy chief of 
mission in Panama. All three are 
career Foreign Service officers. 


Mr. Palmer will be assisted by 
Arthur H. Woodruff, who has been 
named deputy director of the Office 
of Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments. 

Joining the Service in 1957 as an 
intelligence research specialist, Mr. 
Palmer has served as economic of- 
ficer in Djakarta and Kuala Lumpur, 
foreign affairs officer in Washington, 
cultural attache in Copenhagen, and 
as a faculty member at West Point. In 
recent years he was an international 
relations officer in the Department, 
political officer in Manila, and depu- 
ty coordinator for human rights. He 
was appointed envoy to Togo in Sep- 
tember 1976. Ambassador Palmer re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree from 
Howard University in 1955 and a 
master’s from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1957. 

Mr. Ackerman entered the Serv- 
ice in 1949 following his graduation 
from the University of Notre Dame. 
Over the years he has held such as- 
signments as regional administrative 
specialist in Paris and Taipei; super- 
visory consular officer in Oslo; super- 
visory placement specialist in the De- 
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partment; supervisory international 
relations officer—also in the De- 
partment—and counselor for admin- 
istrative affairs in Bangkok. In recent 
years he was an Alfred P. Sloan 
fellow at Stanford University, on 
detail; director of the Operations 
Center; deputy executive director for 
management; and executive director 
for management, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. Mr. Ackerman 
served as deputy director of personnel 
before he was named director of the 
Office of Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments. 

Mr. Dikeos joined the Depart- 
ment in 1954. He has served as an in- 
vestigator in Hong Kong; regional ad- 
ministrative officer in Manila and 
Warsaw; staff assistant and, later, 
supervisory administrative officer in 
the Department; assistant executive 
officer of the Bureau of European 
Affairs; and supervisory administra- 
tive officer in Beirut. After study at 
the Naval War College, he was an ad- 
ministrative officer in the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Dikeos then became coun- 
selor for administrative affairs in 
Mexico City, 1973-74, and head of 
security in September 1974. He is a 
graduate of Montana State Univer- 
sity. 


Reston is Department’s 
deputy spokesman 


Tom Reston, deputy assistant 
secretary for public affairs, has been 
named deputy spokesman of the De- 
partment. He joined State in January 
1977 after serving 
as a member of | 


to 1976 he was an | 


associate in the | 
Washington law | 
firm of Hogan & 
Hartson, where 
he specialized in 
civil rights and 
public interest matters. 
Mr. Reston was born in New 
York City on July 4, 1946. He 
received a bachelor’s degree, cum 
laude, from Harvard College in 1968, 
attended the University of Virginia 
School of Law, 1971-74, and ob- 
tained a law degree in 1974. He was a 


Mr. Reston 


free-lance foreign correspondent, 
principally for the Boston Globe, 
writing about political and economic 
affairs from abroad, 1968-70. He has 
also worked for other American 
newspapers in the United States. 


Reorganization announced 
in East Asia bureau 


Two new offices have been es- 
tablished in the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs to replace the Of- 
fice of Australia, New Zealand, 
Papua-New Guinea and Pacific Af- 
fairs, which has been abolished. 
Frank Bennett will head the new Of- 
fice of Australia and New Zealand 
Affairs, assisted by Charles Twining 
as country officer and Regina Whit- 
tington as secretary. William Bodde 
has become director of the new Office 
of Pacific Island Affairs, with Harlan 
Lee as country officer and Patricia 
Hill as secretary. 

In other changes in the bureau, 
Alan D. Romberg has been appointed 
director of the Office of Japanese Af- 
fairs, and Stephen R. Lyne has be- 
come head of the Office of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia Affairs. 


Purcell heads new 
executive office 


Reorganizing in mid-August, the 
Bureau of Administration established 
an Office of the Executive Director to 
handle personnel, management, 
budget and general services matters. 
James N. Purcell, formerly with the 
bureau’s Office of Budget and Fi- 
nance, heads the new office. Alfred 
O. Haynes, who was deputy director 
of the Office of Performance Evalua- 
tion, Bureau of Personnel, was 
named chief of Administration’s Per- 
sonnel Management Division. 

Other officials—all of whom 
have served in the bureau—and their 
new positions in the Office of the 
Executive Director include E. A. 
Donovan, special assistant; Gordon 
Holloway, acting chief, Financial 
Management Division; Day Mount, 
acting chief, Management Division; 
and personnel team leaders Priscilla 
Richtmyer, Office of Security; Edna 
Ward, Office of Operations; Janice 
Pemberton, Office of Communica- 
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tions; and Sharon Orange, personnel 
technicians. 

In another bureau action, Roger 
B. Feldman was designated deputy 
assistant secretary for budget and fi- 
nance. Edward A. Grove was named 
deputy director, Office of Budget. 


Mansfield of State named 
energy inspector general 


J. K. Mansfield has been ap- 
pointed by President Carter as inspec- 
tor general of the Department of 
Energy, with the rank of assistant 

secretary. He had 

been the first in- 

spector general of 

foreign _assist- 

ance, with the 

rank of assistant 

secretary of state. 

Mr. Mansfield 

stepped down 

from this position 

: in 1969 and be- 

Mr. Mansfield came a. staff 

member of the Department’s Bureau 

of International Scientific and Tech- 

nological Affairs. He continued serv- 

ing in the bureau’s successor organi- 

zation—the Bureau of Oceans and 

International Environmental and Sci- 

entific affairs. He was special assist- 

ant to the assistant secretary in charge 

of the bureau before he took the 
energy post. 


Gershenson coordinates 
customs and tax privileges 


Robert S. Gershenson, deputy 
assistant secretary for personnel, has 
been designated coordinator for cus- 
toms and tax privileges. He will coor- 
dinate efforts of the Department to 
assess problems encountered by For- 
eign Service personnel with respect to 
customs and tax privileges abroad, 
and to develop measures to obtain 
more equitable privileges in accord- 
ance with standards set by the Vienna 
conventions on diplomatic and con- 
sular relations. 


3 elevated in Personnel 


Chiefs of three new divisions 
have been named in the Office of Re- 
cruitment, Examination and Em- 
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MANILA—President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
and U.S. Ambassador Richard W. Murphy 
in a toast at presentation of credentials at 
Malacanang Palace. Behind the President is 
Foreign Affairs Minister Carlos P. 
Romulo. 


ployment, Bureau of Personnel. 
Thomas A. McCloskey was desig- 
nated as head of the recruitment divi- 
sion, Wever Gim of the examination 
division, and Kenneth L. Wayman II 
of the employment support division. 
Mr. Wayman also was named regis- 
trar for the Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service. 


Popper gets Panama portfolio 


David H. Popper has been des- 
ignated as special representative of 
the Secretary for Panama treaty af- 
fairs. In this capacity he is responsible 
for coordinating Departmental policy 
and operations relating to the im- 
plementation of the Panama Canal 
treaty, and for representing the 
Department, as appropriate, in ac- 
tivities and interagency groups con- 
cerned with this subject. His deputy is 
Richard R. Wyrough. 


Economic bureau executives 


Three persons have been given 
executive assignments in the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs. 
Ruth H. Phillips is deputy assistant 
secretary for commercial and tele- 
communications affairs. Arthur L. 
Freeman has been designated director 
of the Office of International Com- 
munications Policy. Michael E. Ely 
has become director of the Office of 
Monetary Affairs. 


European bureau directors 


Robert M. Beaudry has assumed 
the duties of director, Office of 
OECD, European Community and 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs, 
Bureau of European Affairs. Robert 
P. Paganelli is director, Office of 
Western European Affairs. 


East Asia directorships 


Anthony C. Albrecht has be- 
come director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Policy, in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. Herbert E. 
Horowitz is the new director of the 
bureau’s Office of Regional Affairs. 
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No. 2in Consular Affairs 

Hume A. Horan has replaced 
Robert T. Hennemeyer as senior dep- 
uty assistant secretary in the Bureau 
of Consular Affairs. Mr. Henne- 
meyer has been reassigned to Munich. 


Communications chief 

Stuart E. Branch has taken over 
as deputy assistant secretary for 
communications, in the Bureau of 
Administration, replacing Willis E. 
Naeher, who has retired. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES—U.S. representative Gale W. 
McGee assumes chairmanship of the OAS 
Permanent Council, marking first time the 
United States has headed the council since 
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KABUL, Afghanistan—U.S. Ambassador 
Adolph Dubs, \eft, presents his credentials 
to the chairman of the Revolutionary 
Council, Noor Mohammad Taraki. Mr. 
Taraki was an employee of the American 
embassy for several years. 


Miklos is deputy assistant 


Jack C. Miklos has taken office 
as deputy assistant secretary, Bureau 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. Henry Precht is the new direc- 
tor for Iranian affairs in the bureau. 
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1972. From left, front row, are Secretary 
General Alejandro Orfila; Ambassador 
McGee; and Samuel Echalar, OAS secre- 
tariat. Behind them is Irving G. Tragen, 
deputy U.S. representative. 


Office of Inspector General 


Robert C. Brewster is the De- 
partment’s new senior deputy inspec- 
tor general. 


Mark is principal deputy 
David E. Mark has taken over as 
principal deputy director of the De- 


partment’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. 


Rope heads Operations Center 


William F. Rope has been desig- 
nated director of the Operations Cen- 
ter, in the Executive Secretariat. 
Lowell R. Fleischer is the deputy 
director. 


Salmon is human rights chief 


Charles B. Salmon Jr. is the new 
director of the Office of Human 
Rights, in the Department’s Bureau 
of Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs. 


International organizations 


New office directors in the Bu- 
reau of International Organization 
Affairs include William Edgar, who 
heads the international economic 
policy unit, and John Reinertson, 
who has been designated director for 
labor affairs. 


Economic researchers 

David H. Cohn has been desig- 
nated director, and Donald H. Voss 
deputy director, of the Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis, in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. @ 
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By JAMES W. SWIGERT 


Mr. Swigert, a consular officer, 
was involved in the development and 
implementation of the program he ex- 
plains here. His wife was one of the 
women hired. 


EXICO CITY— Halfway 

through the summer rush sea- 
son for non-immigrant visas (NIVs), 
applications increased 20% over last 
year. Yet not once 
did the embassy 
close its doors to 
applicants. An 
average of 1,500 
were taken care of 
daily, nearly 75% 
of them through 
personal inter- 
views. Several 





Mr. Swigert 


pioneering man- 
agerial initiatives 
have been responsible for the 


smooth-running operation, but one 
deserves to be singled out—the hiring 
of five ‘‘paraconsular assistants’’ 
(PCAs) for 90 days, concluding Au- 
gust 18. The five at the embassy 
(NEWSLETTER, July) are dependents 
of U.S. Government personnel sta- 
tioned in Mexico, as ar two others— 
Barbara J. Pavlovski and Martha L. 
Telles—at the consulate general in 
Guadalajara. 

The PCAs have brought a wide 
variety of talents to the job. Three 
have tested at a 3-3 or better in Span- 
ish; one is bilingual. They have had 
experience in teaching, social counsel- 
ing, business and secretarial and ad- 
ministrative work. Several had left 
jobs and careers when their spouses 
joined the Foreign Service. They 
shared a desire to do interesting and 
challenging work. 


‘“‘The contribution of the PCAs 
has been invaluable,’’ says Donald 
Parsons, chief of the Visa Branch at 
the embassy. ‘‘ Without their help, we 
would have been forced to remove of- 
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Program employing spouses is termed a success 
‘Paraconsular’ aides assisted on visarush at 2 Mexican posts 


ficers from other consular positions, 
such as immigrant visas and citizens’ 
services and tap other consular of- 
ficer resources.’’ Fernando Sanchez, 
chief of the Non-Immigrant Visa 
Unit, comments: ‘‘The PCAs’ per- 
formance has been excellent. A con- 
sular officer still issues or denies all 
NIVs. The PCAs make a recommen- 
dation, based on a personal interview 
with most applicants and careful ex- 
amination of supporting documents. 
They are fast; their judgment is good; 
sO we put great weight on their rec- 
ommendations. Most of the PCAs 
have been in Mexico close to two 
years. They often know more about 
the country and its customs—infor- 
mation very important in the issuance 
of NIVs—than do our regular line of- 
ficers, who usually work in the unit 
during their first six months in 
Mexico.”’ 

When the summer rush did not 
materialize early as expected, two 
PCAs were detailed to the Citizens 
Assistance Unit (CA), Citizens Con- 
sular Services Branch, Consular Sec- 
tion. The unit had two vacancies in a 
complement of five officers. It was 
expected that the PCAs would assist 
in drafting replies to correspondence, 
and assume the duties of the recep- 
tionist. However, they were given 
increasingly more difficult tasks— 
soothing the bruised egos of U.S. citi- 
zens angry Over property matters; as- 
sisting mentally unbalanced or in- 
jured American citizens; handling a 
wide variety of walk-in cases. On one 
occasion a PCA accompanied a vice 
consul on an emergency trip to a pro- 
vincial city, to assist a U.S. citizen de- 
tained in a fatal automobile accident. 
Experienced consular officers were 
always on hand to back up the PCAs; 
however, they performed almost all 
of the functions of the officers on the 
CA staff. After the volume in the 
NIV section increased, the two PCAs 
were shifted there. 

Besides satisfying the needs of 





the Consular Section, the PCAs have 
satisfied themselves with their work. 
Comments Karen Malinowski, one of 
the two wives of consular officers 
working as PCAs: ‘‘I’d listened pa- 
tiently to shop talk when my husband 
and his friends got together for over 
a year. Now I’ve found that I can talk 
shop as well as they do, and have my 
own war stories to boot.’? PCA 
Corina Rase says: ‘‘I completed my 
degree in international affairs right 
before my husband was transferred 
from the Department to Mexico City. 
It’s a pleasure to do work directly 
related to my studies.”’ 

As for the spouses of PCAs, one 
veteran Foreign Service Officer found 
himself good-naturedly voicing a 
familiar complaint: ‘‘When she 
comes home, all she wants to talk 
about is visas—what strange case she 
had today, that a clergyman lied to 
her or she discovered a fraud. You 
know, she’s put up with my stories 
for a number of years and now she’s 
getting even.”’ 

The PCA program had its incep- 
tion in the visit to Mexico last March 
of deputy assistant secretary for con- 
sular affairs Robert T. Hennemeyer. 
Faced with the need to maintain a 
high rate of issuance of immigrant 
visas during the NIV summer-rush 
season, consul general Vernon D. 
McAninch proposed establishment of 
the PCA program to Mr. Henne- 
meyer. He agreed and, after Ambas- 
sador Patrick J. Lucey won the cen- 
currence of Assistant Secretary 
Barbara Watson and Director Gen- 
eral Harry G. Barnes Jr., the pro- 
gram was ready to be implemented. 

It was agreed to hire as PCAs 
dependents who had (1) 3-3 language 
ability in Spanish; (2) a college degree 
or the equivalent; and (3) relevant 
work experience in a people-related 
job. A candidate would have to meet 
at least two of the three criteria in 
order to be considered. Those meet- 
ing all criteria were hired at a FSS-7/1 
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level; those meeting two were hired at 
a FSS-8/1 salary. PCAs were selected 
by an embassy panel composed of the 
personnel officer, the deputy chief of 
the Visa Section, and the commercial 
counselor. Although it was hoped 
that candidates would be available at 
each of the five immigrant visa issu- 
ing posts in Mexico, only the embassy 
and the consulate general in Guadala- 
jara were successful in finding inter- 
ested and qualified candidates. Those 
selected were given a week’s training 
that covered all facets of consular 
work. Consul general McAninch ex- 
plains: ‘‘We did not wish to isolate 
the PCAs on the visa line, but hoped 
to give them a basic understanding of 
what our mission was, so that they 
would be more effective in their 
work.’’ 


Although the program was con- 
ceived as a measure to allow the Con- 
sular Section to meet its required im- 
migrant visa issuance during the NIV 
rush season, Mr. McAninch believes 
that the PCAs offer a solution for 
managers faced with chronic staffing 


gaps and consular work’s traditional 
peak seasons. He explains: ‘‘Peak 
seasons occur regularly in consular 
work, both in the areas of citizens’ 
services and visas. It’s a simple fact 
that we are never staffed to handle 
peak workload demands, so that dur- 
ing these times one officer either must 
do the work of two, or else other con- 
sular services must suffer.’’ Accord- 
ing to Mr. McAninch, the PCA pro- 
gram offers a solution that makes 
sense ‘‘ both budget-wise and in terms 
of everybody’s concern to offer 
meaningful work opportunities to 
Foreign Service dependents.”’ 

Given the success of the PCA 
experiment, why not expand the pro- 
gram to other functional areas? Cer- 
tainly, there are ready applications 
for a similar program in economic/ 
commercial work, with its ‘‘peak 
season’’ engendered by trade shows. 
And adaptations exist for administra- 
tive and political work, during heavy 
workloads caused by the visits of con- 
gressional delegations and other of- 
ficials. Undoubtedly, other possibil- 
ities could be added to the list. 


The PCAs themselves are enthu- 
siastic about the possible institution- 
alization and expansion of the pro- 
gram. PCA Nancy Neubert hopes 
that ‘‘someday, para-officer posi- 
tions may be available at many posts 
where a need exists during temporary 
peak periods, or where certain posi- 
tions now held by local employees 
could be designed as permanent 
para-professional slots for depend- 
ents.’’ She adds: ‘‘Many posts—both 
large visa mills and small isolated 
posts—would become more appeal- 
ing to officers and their families if 
there were a chance that their spouses 
could work in_ semi-professional 
jobs.”’ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE WOMEN—New board 
members are, first row from left, Anne 
Bushnell, Sally Scott, Eleanor Sena, Mary 
McGloin, Viola Keskinen, Hazel Hall, 


Helene Bullen and Irene Novak. Second 
row from left: Jane Owens, Lesley Dor- 
man, Barbara Snow, Peggy Hedges, Ulla 
Norris, Dawn Jones, Loretta Jones and 
Mette Beecroft. 
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‘BOOKFAIR 78’ OPENS OCT. 14 


More than 100,000 books will go on sale in the Department October 
14-21, at ‘‘Bookfair 78,’’ sponsored by the Association of American Foreign 
Service Women. Also on sale will be thousands of new and old stamps, first- 
day covers, classical and popular records, sheet music, travel posters, maps, 
paintings, prints and other objets d’art, and ‘‘collectibles’’ from posts around 
the world. Proceeds will go to the association’s education and scholarship 
fund and community projects in Washington. 

Scores of volunteers have been collecting and sorting the paperbacks and 
hardcover books, reference works, library sets and magazines—in more than 
100 different categories. The selections, including many first editions, fill two 
floors near the 23rd Street entrance of the Department building. The event will 
be open to the public, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily. The hours on Sunday, October 
15, will be 2 to 5 p.m. A special ‘‘Family Night’? for employees and their 
families is scheduled for Friday, October 13, 5:30 to 9 p.m. Entertainment for 
the young will include antics by a clown, magician and ‘“‘hula lady’’—plus car- 
toons. For the convenience of bookbrowsers, the cafeteria will remain open 
until 8:30 p.m. 


BOOKFAIR—Mrs. Jacqueline Floya, \eft, 
wife of Foreign Service officer Arva C. 
Floyd Jr., and Mrs. Susanne Bennet, wife 


of assistant secretary for congressional rela- 
tions Douglas J. Bennet, sort foreign lan- 
guage books. 
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For spouses seeking jobs 


Copies of the new ‘‘Skills Talent 
Bank’’ questionnaire are available in 
the Family Liaison Office, Room 
1216-A, phone extension 21076. The 
forms were sent to all U.S. diplomatic 
and consular posts on August 3. 
Spouses of Foreign Service employees 
who wish to receive assistance in 
obtaining employment—or who want 
to do voluntary work—at home or 
abroad, may send the completed 
forms to the family office (M/FLO). 


2 family workshops 


The Family Liaison Office calls 
attention to two impending work- 
shops at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute—one on career planning, sched- 
uled for October 4-5, and the second 
on community leadership, slated for 
October 10-12. The latter is for fami- 
ly liaison coordinators and spouses 
interested in community action pro- 
grams. It will cover drug and alcohol 
programs, counseling and organiza- 
tion of community programs. @ 


Answers to quiz 


(See Page 25) 


. Organizational Analysis and 
Systems Integration Staff, 
Bureau of Administration. 
Director of Andean Affairs, 
Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

Office of Regional Affairs, 
Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. 

Office of Southern European 
Affairs, Bureau of European 
Affairs. 

Bureau of Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs. 
Interdepartmental Radio Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Office, Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management. 

Office of the Historian, 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 
Presidential Appointments 
Staff, Bureau of Personnel. 

. Office of the Ambassador at 
Large Arthur Goldberg. 





EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Carter to Vance: Move 
forward on EEO front 


President Carter has directed 
Secretary Vance and his other cabinet 
members to ‘‘continue to develop, 
implement and enforce vigorously af- 
firmative action programs.’’ The July 
20 communication from the President 
followed the Supreme Court’s land- 
mark decision in the Bakke case, 
which was concerned with admissions 
policy at a California medical school. 
Mr. Carter saw the decision as up- 
holding ‘‘properly tailored affirma- 
tive action plans.”’ Here is the text of 

Meanwhile, Herbert J. Hansell, 
State’s legal adviser, has counseled 
the Secretary that the Bakke ruling 
apparently will have no braking effect 
on programs in the Department. He 
said he had conducted a review that 
included the junior officer and mid- 
career equal employment opportunity 
programs, as well as the recommen- 
dations of the Secretary’s Executive 
Level Task Force on Affirmative Ac- 
tion. 

**As a result of this review,’’ Mr. 
Hansell wrote, ‘‘I have concluded 
that the Bakke decision does not at 
this time require any modification in 
the Department’s existing and pro- 
posed affirmative action policies and 
procedures. Those policies and pro- 
cedures are distinguishable in various 
respects from the medical school ad- 
missions program that was the sub- 
ject of the Bakke case. While future 
court decisions or other developments 
may subsequently indicate a conclu- 
sion that those distinctions are not 
sufficient to insulate the Depart- 
ment’s programs from successful 
challenge, nothing in the holding or 
the reasoning of the Bakke decision 
necessitates such a conclusion at this 
time.”’ 

Here is the text of President Car- 
ter’s communication to the Secretary: 

‘*Since my Administration be- 
gan, I have been strongly committed 
to a policy of affirmative action. It is 
through such programs that we can 
expect to remove the effects of dis- 
crimination and ensure equal oppor- 
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PARIS—‘‘Miss Lillian,’’ President Car- 
ter’s mother, made pointed inquiries as to 
whether the needs of women were being ad- 
dressed as she conferred with program rep- 
resentatives here at the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). With her is Herbert Salzman, left, 
U.S. ambassador to OECD, and Richard 
Harden of the White House staff. Follow- 
ing her visit here, she went to four Sahel 
countries. 


tunities for all Americans. 

‘With your help, this Adminis- 
tration has been able to develop and 
implement meaningful affirmative 
action programs throughout the Fed- 
eral government, and as a result 
minority employment has increased 
to its highest level in history. 

‘*The recent decision by the Su- 
preme Court in Bakke enables us to 
continue those efforts without inter- 
ruption. That historic decision indi- 
cates that properly tailored affirma- 
tive action plans, which provide 
minorities with increased access to 
federal programs and jobs and which 
are fair to all Americans, are consist- 
ent with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and with the Constitution. 

‘*T want to make certain that, in 


Do. g 


the aftermath of Bakke, you continue 
to develop, implement and enforce 
vigorously affirmative action pro- 
grams. I also want to make certain 
that the Administration’s strong com- 
mitment to equal opportunity and af- 
firmative action is recognized and 
understood by all Americans.”’ 


Race and ethnic data 
to be collected 


Within the next six months the 
Civil Service Commission will ask 
randomly selected federal employees 
to voluntarily participate in a 
research study for the collection of 
racial and ethnic background data. 
Employees will be asked to describe 
their race or ethnic background. All 
data will be handled in the strictest 
confidence. 

Employees’ race and_ ethnic 
background is required to evaluate 
the effectiveness of equal employ- 
ment opportunity programs, as well 
as to compile reports to Congress, as 
required by law, on the status of 
minorities in the federal workforce. 

Voluntary self-identification of 
race/ethnic membership is being 
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tested to see if it would be a reliable 
means of data collection. No one will 
be required to supply the informa- 
tion, and nothing will happen to 
those who don’t fill out the form. 
About 5% of the federal workforce 
will be asked to participate. 


Another ban against 
women breaks down 


By JAMES R. CHEEK 

The author is deputy chief of 
mission at the U.S. embassy in Uru- 
guay. 

MONTEVIDEO—The Ameri- 
can Association, founded in 1913, 
and the American Women’s Club, 
dating to 1917, are two excellent 
Organizations 
here that bring 
together the local 
American com- 
munity and Uru- 
guayans involved 
with U.S. firms. 
Participation in 
both groups is an 
important part of 
the work of our , 
consular, com- Mr. Cheek 
mercial and cultural officers. 

When I arrived here a year ago I 
noted that none of the women on our 
staff were attending the monthly 
luncheon of the American Associa- 
tion. I encouraged them to do so, 
only to find that membership was 
restricted by the association’s con- 
stitution to ‘‘male U.S. citizens or 
their sons.’’ I learned, too, that when 
a female commercial officer had tried 
the year before to lower this barrier, 
the all-male membership rejected her 
overwhelmingly. Moreover, the 
women’s club had a similar provision 
restricting membership to ‘‘women 
U.S. citizens, their daughters and 
granddaughters.”’ 

Mindful of President Carter’s 
memorandum on nonparticipation of 
U.S. Government employees in seg- 
regated conferences or meetings 
(A-2545 of June 24, 1977), I took this 
problem to Ambassador Lawrence 
Pezzullo, proposing that we do some- 
thing about it. The ambassador 
promptly resolved that, unless the 
discriminating provisions were 
changed, embassy staff would no 
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longer participate in the programs of 
the two organizations, and that em- 
bassy support and assistance to them 
would be withdrawn. 

Our objective, however, was not 
a sterile confrontation in which we 
upheld the President’s policy to no 
practical effect, but was rather to 
produce positive changes that would 
remove the barriers to both women 
and men. This obviously involved 
more than simply invoking sanctions; 
it would require a campaign to garner 
a two-thirds constitutional majority 
in both groups. 

Led by the ambassador, embassy 
staff and their spouses met privately 
with association and women’s club 
members to win their understanding 
and support. Then commercial offi- 
cer Dale Salght, a member of the 
association board, formally intro- 
duced an amendment at a meeting of 
his organization, and a group of em- 
bassy spouses on the women’s board 
took similar action. Our themes were 
that it was the right thing to do, be- 
cause it is consistent with American 
principles; it was the logical thing to 
do, because women active in business 
and government should be able to 
participate in an association that 
brought the two together; it was the 
sensible thing to do, to preserve the 
unity of the American community; 
and it was the practical thing to do, as 
both the embassy and the organiza- 
tions needed each other’s support and 
participation. 

The campaign paid off. In De- 
cember, by a one-vote margin, the 
association amended its constitution 
to provide that ‘‘any U.S. citizen or 
son or daughter of a citizen’’ could 
become a member or associate mem- 
ber. In March, the women’s club took 
similar action. Then, in July, when 
her name was presented by consul 
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Richard Livingston, the association 
treasurer, the board unanimously 
accepted for membership vice consul 
Marianne U. Gustafson of Embassy 
Montevideo. A milestone in the asso- 
ciation’s 65-year history took place 
on July 27, when Ms. Gustafson was 
welcomed with applause to her first 
luncheon meeting. As the luncheon 
speaker that day, I proudly con- 
gratulated the members for their 
‘fine display of the best that is 
America and for adherence to the 
principles that make our country 
what it is today.’’ 

Noting the similar experience of 
our consulate general in Hamburg 
(NEWSLETTER, July), we in Embassy 
Montevideo hope that this article, 
too, will be useful to other posts 
where discrimination might exist. 


Here’s list of equal 
employment counselors 


The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Office has released this list of 
counselors functioning in the various 
offices and bureaus: 


Administration: Harold E. Davenport, 
Judith G. Nichols, and Robert C. Ribera, Of- 
fice of Communications; Robert L. Davis, Of- 
fice of Foreign Buildings; Charles E. Ellerbe, 
Information Systems Office; Perry C. Hamil- 
ton and Carol Jackson, Office of Budget and 
Finance; Charles Holland and Hudgins Smith, 
Office of Security; Bobbie Houston, Allow- 
ances Staff; and Richard Jimney, Visual Serv- 
ices. 

Consular Affairs: \da M. Cox and Nancy 
Meyer, Passport Office; David L. Johnson, 
Visa Office; Robert A. McKenzie, Special Con- 
sular Services. 

Inter-American Affairs: John O’Grady, 
Office of Regional Political Programs. 

East Asian and Pacific Affairs: Elizabeth 
I. Boyd, Public Affairs Adviser. 

Economic and Business Affairs: Martha 
A. Dewitt, Industrial and Strategic Materials 
Division; Louise T. Warren, Office of East- 
West Trade. 

European Affairs: Paul L. Lasse, Euro- 
pean Community and Atlantic Political-Eco- 
nomic Affairs; John R. Ratigan, Office of 
Southern European Affairs; Sandra Y. Ulmer. 

Intelligence and Research: Edward Lund- 
strom, External Research; Santa Parker, Coor- 
dination. 

International Organization Affairs: Carol 
A. Colloton, Secretariat to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

Legal Adviser’s Office: Mary A. Day, 
East Asian and Pacific affairs; Jeanette Fin- 
cher, treaty affairs; Maggies R. Street, oceans, 
environment and scientific affairs. 

Management: Thomas A. Bash and Wil- 
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ma D. Brown, Foreign Service Institute; 
Dorothy W. Collins, Personnel, Benefits, 
Campaigns and Awards Staff; Ruby G. Daw- 
son, Employment Division; Johnnie Jackson, 
Medical Services; Sandra R. Smith, Personnel, 
Office of Management. 

Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs: 
Katherine H. Atkins. 

Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs: Cecelia Aleman and 
Benoit Brookens, Office of Oceans and Fish- 
eries Affairs; Delores R. Wright, Office of 
Technology Policy and Space Affairs. 

Public Affairs: Ronald D. Landa, Office 
of the Historian; Doris S. Williamson. 

Office of the Secretary: Elizabeth M. A. 
Gaston, Policy Planning Staff; Richard J. 
Gookin, Protocol; Robert E. Granick, Office 
of the Inspector General; Antonia C. Hawkins, 
Office of the Executive Director; and George 
H. Mitchell. 


Following is a list of counselors 
in Department field offices: 


Passport Office: Phyllis Cubbins, Seattle; 
Sarah Davis, San Francisco; Christine Duhart, 
Miami; Beverly Hitts, New Orleans; Lauretta 
Hong, Honolulu; Ralph Johnson, Philadel- 
phia; Dianne Mack, New York; Duncan Mait- 
land, Boston; and Nettie Summerville, 
Chicago. 

U.S. mission to the UN: Elizabeth Sher. 

International Communication Agency 
(New York): Rhoda Weinstein. @ 
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Praise for labor attaches 


The role of labor attaches in 
the Foreign Service was hailed re- 
cently by Secretary Vance and 
Labor Secretary F. Ray Marshall 
in a statement by them calling at- 
tention to the 35th anniversary of 
the assignment of such officers 
abroad. The statement attributed 
to the labor movement in many 
countries a significant and con- 
structive role in postwar recon- 
struction, and asserted that the 
movement continues to be a pro- 
gressive force today. ‘‘Our labor 
diplomats make a unique and val- 
uable contribution to American 
foreign and domestic policies,’’ the 
U.S. cabinet members said, adding 
that ‘‘the support of the Foreign 
Service posts, from the ambassa- 
dor on down, is essential to the 
success of the labor attache’s ef- 
forts in support of overall U.S. 
goals and objectives.”’ 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF 
WOMEN—Books by and about women are 
donated to the Pan American Union to 
mark the commission’s 50th anniversary. 
Opening the U.S. exhibit, from left, are 
Shirley Hensch, International Communica- 
tion Agency, and Joyce Robinson and 
Carmen Delgado Voltaw, U.S. alternate 
delegate and delegate to the commission. @ 


‘Eagle and the Shield’: 
History of the Great Seal 


The Department has _ released 
‘*The Eagle and the Shield: A History 
of the Great Seal of the United 
States.’’ This 637-page book, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration, was largely re- 
searched and written by the late 
Richard S. Patterson, formerly a 
historian in the Department, and for 
many years the Government’s expert 
on the history of the Great Seal. 
Publication, originally planned for 
1976, was delayed because of Mr. 
Patterson’s death in that year. The 
book was completed by Richardson 
Dougall, retired deputy director of 
the Department’s Historical Office. 

The history of the Great Seal 
begins on July 4, 1776, when the Con- 
tinental Congress approved the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘‘Resolved, That 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. J. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson, be a committee, to bring in 
a device for a seal for the United 
States of America.’’ Replacing the 
last standard official history of the 
Great Seal—that by Gaillard Hunt 
issued in 1909—the new history traces 
the designing of the seal in the period 
1776-1782, and the execution and use 
of the various seal dies from 1782 to 
1976. Much new information is in- 
cluded. The book has more than 50 
pages of illustrations—two in color, 
and many printed here for the first 
time. It also contains chapters on the 
seals of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and on the 
seal of the Department. Copies of the 
book may be ordered from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office Bookstore, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 20520, for $12 per copy (domes- 
tic postpaid). Checks or money 
orders should be payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents (Stock No. 
044-000-01543-9). a 
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This column by William 
M. Watson, M.D., chief of 
the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, appears 
monthly in the NEWSLET- 
TER. Whether you are serv- 
ing overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your 
questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or 
to Dr. Watson directly. In 
either case, your privacy will 
be respected; your post will 
not be identified. 


Q. 


I’ve read recently that the medical 
profession does not favor annual 
physical examinations. Why, then, 
does the Department require Foreign 
Service employees and dependents to 
undergo physical examinations to ob- 
tain medical clearance? 


The biennial physical examination 
and medical clearance requirement is 
a fundamental part of the Depart- 
ment’s Health Maintenance System. 
Its primary aim is to afford the 
employee and eligible dependents a 
periodic total health assessment. 
While the utility of regular physical 
examinations in the general popula- 
tion may be questioned, their value 
in the Foreign Service community, 
where exposure to unusual health 
hazards is common, cannot be as- 
sailed. Each individual needs this 
survey to prevent the inroads of un- 
discovered illness, and to monitor the 
process of aging to which all are heir. 
The clearance requirement is a logical 
follow-up of the examination proce- 
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dure as a health support mechanism 
and only under extremely rare cir- 
cumstances does a limitation of clear- 
ance have a significant impact on an 
employee’s career goals. The Office 
of Medical Services makes every rea- 
sonable effort to avoid arbitrary con- 
striction of assignment possibilities 
for those persons whose clearance 
must be limited. The clearance proc- 
ess should not be looked on as puni- 
tive. In an overall sense the full 
clearance/limited clearance ratio 
forms the matrix against which the 
office projects health care resource 
requirements at posts around the 
world. 


Q. 


I am a personnel officer at a small 
post. I have been asked: ‘‘When a 
parent accompanies a young child as 
a non-medical attendant, is the parent 
eligible for per diem?’’ 


ee 


The answer is yes. Per diem for the 
non-medical attendant (parents) is 
authorized for the period he/she was 
required to be present with the pa- 
tient, whether or not the medical care 
was paid under the provisions of the 
Department’s Medical Program. 


Q. 


We are new to the Foreign Service. 
Can you explain the primary role of 
the regional medical officer? 


The role of this officer is not well 
understood by most personnel in the 
Foreign Service. This physician is far 
more than the family doctor for the 
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community in which he or she may be 
based. The regional medical officer 
functions in the field of preventive 
medicine, assessing the overall medi- 
cal situation throughout the total 
geographic region of his/her respon- 
sibility, and recommending the best 
courses of action to avoid illness and 
injury. The officer also surveys all 
available health support personnel 
and medical facilities which may be 
used by U.S. Government employees 
or their dependents, and evaluates the 
examination, consultations and hos- 
pitalizations of the personnel in 
his/her area. As you can see, these 
are not jobs which can be performed 
by inexperienced physicians. There- 
fore, only physicians with advanced 
training and significant years of ac- 
tual practice of medicine usually are 
selected for this position. We believe 
that the experience level of our re- 
gional medical officers is one of the 
best in Governmental service. You 
should know your regional officer. 
Find out when he/she visits your post 
(if one is not assigned). Our officers 
should meet all personnel at each 
post. 


Q. 


During our last overseas assignment, 
our daughter experienced some prob- 
lems in school. The identical prob- 
lems have reappeared off and on dur- 
ing her schooling here in the United 
States. Now that I am being consid- 
ered for another overseas assignment, 
will the Department pay for whatever 
testing is necessary to evaluate these 
problems? 


F. 


My office will authorize payment for 
psychological testing, including pro- 
jective tests, that is medically re- 
lated—and, if necessary, to determine 
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medical clearance for overseas assign- 
ment. We cannot, however, authorize 
payment for the educational diagnos- 
tic/prescriptive portion of an overall 
evaluation for the purpose of deter- 
mining the possibility of specific 
learning disabilities. 


Q. 


There seems to be a problem at our 
post in paying claims for on-the-job 
injuries, prior to approval by the 
Labor Department’s Office of Work- 
ers’ Compensation Programs. Can 
you explain this process? 


Volume 4 of the Foreign Affairs 
Manual, Section 438.5, describes the 
procedures for authorizing payment 
of emergency medical care for For- 
eign Service local employees who in- 
cur on-the-job injuries. For American 
employees, there is no authority by 
which to approve payment of outpa- 
tient medical care for on-the-job in- 
juries. However, if the injury is 
serious enough to require hospitaliza- 
tion or similar treatment, payment of 
such expenses may be authorized un- 
der the provisions of the Depart- 
ment’s Medical Program. It’s impor- 
tant to remember that all employees 
who incur job-related injuries and/or 
illnesses, should be counseled on the 
provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act (Volume 3 of the 
manual, Section 689), and explore the 
possibility of receiving benefits under 
the Act, through the Office of Work- 
ers’ Compensation Programs. m 
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DR. WATSON’S HEALTH HINTS 


Control your weight—you’ll 
live longer.The more you are over- 
weight, the greater the risk for 
you. If you are 10 pounds over- 
weight, you are in a category where 
the increase above the average 
death rate is 8%. For 20 pounds it 
is 18%, for 30 pounds 28%; for 50 
pounds 56%. We even find that 
more of the obese die from acci- 
dents, possibly due to subnormal 
agility. 

So give yourself a chance. Re- 
duce the risk of heart attack, 
stroke, diabetes, cirrhosis, etc. 
Keep your weight within normal 


limits. Weight control is not com- 
plicated, but stay away from fad 
diets—they don’t work. You take 
in calories by eating—you use 
them by activity. If input is greater 
than output, you gain weight. 

Now some cautions: Don’t go 
on a crash exercise program. Take 
it easy. If in doubt, see your doc- 
tor. 

The most widely used weight 
charts are those of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. We are 
often asked about them, so here 
they are: 


Ideal Weights for Men, Ages 25 and Over 


HEIGHT (WITH SHOES) 


Feet Small Frame 


116-125 
119-128 
122-132 
126-136 
129-139 
133-143 
136-147 
140-151 
144-155 
148-159 
152-164 
157-169 
163-175 
168-180 


Inches 
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WEIGHT IN POUNDS (AS ORDINARILY DRESSED) 


Medium Frame 


124-133 
127-136 
130-140 
134-144 
137-147 
141-151 
145-156 
149-160 
153-164 
157-168 
161-173 
166-178 
171-184 
176-189 


Large Frame 


131-142 
133-144 
137-149 
141-153 
145-157 
149-162 
153-166 
157-170 
161-175 
165-180 
169-185 
174-190 
179-196 
184-202 


Ideal Weights for Women, Ages 25 and Over 


HEIGHT (WITH SHOES) 


Feet Inches 


— 
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104-111 
105-113 
107-115 
110-118 
113-121 
116-125 
119-128 
123-132 
126-136 
129-139 
133-143 
136-147 
139-150 
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Small Frame 


WEIGHT IN POUNDS (AS ORDINARILY DRESSED) 


Medium Frame 


110-118 
112-120 
114-122 
117-125 
120-128 
124-132 
127-135 
130-140 
134-144 
137-147 
141-151 
145-155 
148-158 


Large Frame 


117-127 
119-129 
121-131 
124-135 
127-135 
131-142 
133-145 
138-150 
142-154 
145-158 
149-162 
152-166 
155-169 
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Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat It’ 


Following is the ninth in a series 
of excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking 
Game and How to Beat It.’’ The 
author, who writes anonymously, 
was educated at small private schools 
and a top woman’s college—and en- 
Joyed success in the fashion industry, 
magazines, television and corporate 
management. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


PHYSICAL READJUSTMENTS 


To continue coping with your 
life without a drink after the initial 
excitement of the first few days, you 
will have to feel well physically. 

1. Eat regularly and eat fre- 
quently. Once your butterflies settle 
down, try to eat all three meals on 
time. You’re less apt to have the 
hunger pains you used to kill with a 
drink. Between meals, eat snacks the 
moment you get that edgy feeling in 
your guts. That’s why lemon drops or 
chocolate bars or mints are so valu- 
able. And be prepared for the friends 
and relatives who will warn you that 
‘‘sweets are worse for you than 
liquor!”’ 

Of course the best way to attack 
your physical condition is to see a 
doctor who is familiar with the phys- 
ical needs of the alcoholic. He’ll un- 
doubtedly suggest a proper diet for 
you, and perhaps he’ll supplement it 
with vitamin capsules or liver injec- 
tions. 

You may hear that food sea- 
soned with wine will not hurt you so 
long as the wine has been cooked in 
the food. It is true that the potency of 
alcohol is removed by cooking—but 
it is equally true that the flavor of the 
wine remains and may induce the 
desire for more. 

I didn’t want to jeopardize my 
recovery for such trivial pleasure. 
And so I played it safe until I was sure 
that the mere flavor or smell of famil- 
iar drinks wouldn’t throw me into a 
tailspin. 

2. Exercise regularly, but mod- 
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erately. As with everything else you 
attempt— TAKE IT EASY. If you get 
exhausted from physical exercise, 
you’ll find yourself in a stress situa- 
tion. And the very purpose of the ex- 
ercise will have been defeated. 

3. Rest. For years now, you’ve 
pushed yourself into meeting situa- 
tions by using liquor. Without alco- 
hol, you’ll find that you won’t be able 
to stay up most of the night or keep 
three appointments in the time nor- 
mally allotted to one. You’ll miss the 
boost you gave yourself whenever 
you felt let down or depleted. When 
this happens, by all means REST. 
Don’t force yourself to finish paint- 
ing another foot of wall space. Don’t 
make one more call on a prospect. 

Fatigue is a grave danger for the 
ex-drinker. When we become tired, 
our resistance to minor disturbances 
and annoyances is reduced. We be- 
come irritable. We become tense. 
And the minor irritation exploding 
into the major drunk is an old story. 

4. Night sweats and insomnia. 
You'll find that if you pack your day 
with activity, switch your pace when 
you’ re tired, get in a little physical ex- 
ercise, eat properly, think only within 
the confines of this day’s problems. 
You’ll be properly tired each night. 
Establish a routine that suits you, and 
try to keep regular hours for going to 
bed and getting up. 

By not worrying about tomor- 
row—by avoiding argument and con- 
flict today—you’ll eliminate the old 
anxiety and remorse that caused in- 
somnia and night sweats. 

Complete freedom from either 
of these discomforts may take a little 
time. It varies with the person. But 
eventually you’ll sleep normally. 

5. Use physical activity to fight 
mental depression. When things pile 
up on us despite all our efforts, then 
we mobilize anxiety—we feel de- 
pressed. This is the time to do some- 
thing you know you do easily and 
well. For instance, I wash the bath- 
room floor, wax the furniture, or 
practice my putting. I’ve known a 
man who kept a shoe-polishing cloth 
handy at work and at home. When 
the going got tough he’d polish his 
shoes. Incidentally, there’s a hazard 
in this therapy. We alcoholics have 
always felt justified in rewarding 
ourselves with a drink after any 
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satisfactorily completed task. If you 
have such an inclination, recognize it 
for what it is—and take a cup of tea 
or coffee or a Coke. 

Eventually you’ll find yourself 
enjoying the accomplishment itself, 
and you won’t need an additional 
**reward.’’ 

6. Stop worrying about sexual 
inadequacy. Liquor usually increases 
sexual desire and decreases perform- 
ance. Because alcohol deadens our 
facilities for self-criticism, we’ve 
often used it to give us the courage to 
engage in sexual activities we’d run 
from when sober. 

Often, when one stops drinking, 
one has fear of performing inexpert- 
ly. Because we already lack any true 
confidence in ourselves—because we 
have such terror of being rejected— 
we hesitate, in the early days of our 
sobriety, to place ourselves in posi- 
tions where our sexual adequacy will 
be tested. 

I’ve talked with many alcoholic 
men and women on this most per- 
sonal reaction to a life without liquor. 
Without exception I’ve found that all 
of us are at first afraid that we’re in- 
capable of offering love or of receiv- 
ing it. But as we make our day-by-day 
attack on our illness, the sexual prob- 
lems disappear. 

7. The common cold. Most ex- 
drinkers worry about what they’re 
going to do when they catch a cold: 
how are they going to cure it? 

Since the old remedy of a fifth of 
Old Grand Dad is out, will they be 
able to take hot lemonade-and- 
whiskey purely as a medical aid in 
killing the discomfort? The answer, 
of course, is NO. I find that the only 
cure for the common cold is rest and 
fruit juices. And I’ve discovered that 
the hot lemonade minus the whiskey 
cuts the congestion just as well as it 
did when it was loaded. 

And I noticed something else 
about catching colds. I catch fewer of 
them. I find other ex-drinkers have 
the same experience. There is another 
danger in this cold threat. The alco- 
holic must be very wary of the cough 
medicine he takes. He must be SURE 
that he takes a medicine with NO 
alcoholic content. 

As a matter of fact, it is good in- 
surance for you to tell any doctor 
who is treating you for any illness 
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ALCOHOL AWARENESS PROGRAM— 
Edward B. Maguire, \eft, is presented a 
Superior Honor Award by Dr. William M. 
Watson, deputy assistant secretary for med- 
ical services, in recognition of his service as 
a roving lecturer and counselor at posts and 
missions abroad. In center is Elmer R. 
Higgs of the medical unit. 


whatever that you are an alcoholic 
and ex-drinker. Telling him before he 
begins to treat you may save your life. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL READJUSTMENTS 


You can begin by taking this 
hard look at yourself a few minutes 
every day, during a quiet hour, away 
from social and business pressures. 

You’ll find that at various times 
and in varying degrees you were re- 
morseful, fearful, angry, resentful, 
dishonest, jealous, arrogant, critical, 
selfpitying and defiant. 

If you’re a ‘‘typical’’ alcoholic, 
you'll readily admit some of these 
and rebelliously deny others. I sug- 
gest that you not try to see where they 
DON’T apply—but earnestly search 
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your memory of past behavior to see 
where they do apply. 

If you find it hard to fit the 
symptoms into your past, then try the 
reverse. Take any episode that 
bothers you and relive it to see where 
any one of these attitudes played a 
part. This was easier for me. 

For instance, my pouring them 
down at high noon was directly 
related to my defiance of authority; 
my remorse in the morning was often 
the result of arrogant, hypercritical 
behavior at a party the night before; 
my loading up before I got to a social 
gathering could possibly be traced to 
my resentment at being forced to at- 
tend in the first place or my fear of 
not being a smash after I got there; 
my attack on other people’s Achille’s 
heels was based on my own sense of 
vulnerability, my own fear of being 
attacked. 


For further information contact 
the Department of State Alcohol 
Awareness Program, Washington, 
D.C. 20520 (telephone 202-632-1843 
or 202-632-8804). @ 


New volume in series 
on ‘Foreign Relations’ 


The Department of State has re- 
leased Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1950, Volume V, The 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 
The Foreign Relations series has been 
published continuously since 1861 as 
the official record of American for- 
eign policy. 

This volume presents 1889 pages 
of previously unpublished documen- 
tation (much of it newly declassified) 
on basic U.S. security interests in the 
Near East and South Asia; military 
and political talks with the United 
Kingdom; the Tripartite Declaration 
of May 25, 1950, by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
France, concerning Near Eastern 
arms and security; U.S. proposals for 
economic, technical and military as- 
sistance; and petroleum policy. A sec- 
tion on U.S. relations with Israel and 
the Arab-Israeli conflict comprises 
the largest single collection of 
material in the volume. Other sec- 
tions present documentation on bi- 
lateral relations with Egypt, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. 

Documentation on South Asia 
includes coverage of the dispute be- 
tween India and Pakistan over Kash- 
mir, and U.S. relations with Afghan- 
istan, India, Nepal and Pakistan. A 
substantial section on Africa covers 
general U.S. policies with respect to 
Africa; participation in discussions 
on the disposition of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa (Libya, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland); and 
relations with Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Morocco, Tunisia and the Union of 
South Africa. 

The volume was prepared in the 
Office of the Historian, Bureau of 
Public Affairs. Five other volumes 
for 1950 have been published, and 
One more is in preparation. 

Copies of Volume V for 1950 
(Department of State publication 
8927) may be purchased for $15.50 
(domestic postpaid). Checks or 
money orders should be made out to 
the Superintendent of Documents 
and should be sent to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Book Store, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520. @ 
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The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service 
Grievance Board decisions, in 
cases brought by employees of 
State, AID and the International 
Communication Agency. The 
board, in issuing the summaries, 
has taken care to protect the identi- 
ty of grievants. For example, the 
employing agency and overseas 
posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. 
The numbers are sequential, as- 
signed to each case as it was re- 
ceived by the board. 


Regional officer 
wants broader OER 


29 5 —The grievant charged that 
performance evaluations 


covering a four-year period, during 
which he served as an officer with re- 
gional responsibilities, did not con- 
form to regulations: the reports 
should have contained contributions 
from all the posts he serviced, rather 
than only reflecting his work at the 
post where he was physically located. 
He argued that this circumstance sig- 
nificantly prejudiced his chances for 
promotion over a three-year period. 
As relief, he requested a retroactive 
promotion. 

The agency agreed that the cited 
reports were not in compliance with 
regulations, and it inserted into the 
grievant’s performance file a state- 
ment explaining those deficiencies. 
However, it maintained that it could 
find no basis to conclude that the 
grievant had been disadvantaged by 
these deficiencies with respect to pro- 
motion. The agency suggested that 
the grievant request comments on his 
performance, for inclusion in his file, 
from those posts he had serviced dur- 
ing the period in question. 

The board found it disquieting 
that the agency would suggest that the 
grievant procure the memorandum 
reports to supplement the deficient 
OERs [officer evaluation reports]. 
The board stated that it was incum- 
bent upon the agency, not the em- 
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ployee, to enforce compliance with 
regulations pertaining to the writing 
of OERs. 

The board noted that, despite 
technical deficiencies in the cited 
reports, the grievant had received 
consistently outstanding ratings and 
that the likelihood that he would be 
reached for promotion had increased 
annually until his voluntary retire- 
ment, which took place while the 
grievance was pending. The board 
stated that there was no way it could 
determine that the grievant necessari- 
ly would have been promoted prior to 
his retirement had the reports in ques- 
tion been procedurally correct. 


Retroactive promotion 
recommended by board 


399 —The grievant had himself 
been involved in a grievance 
filed against the agency several years 
ago by his subordinates. He com- 
plained that, although that grievance 
was found to be baseless, the agency’s 
handling of it and the aftermath had 
adversely affected his career. He ex- 
plained that, during the long period 
in which the grievance was being re- 
viewed, he had been removed from 
One position; he had been reclassi- 
fied, with a subsequent reduction in 
supervisory responsibilities; he had 
seen falsely prejudicial comments in- 
cluded in his OERs; and he had been 
subjected to numerous forms of har- 
assment, including the free circula- 
tion through his work area of griev- 
ance documents. As relief, he sought 
deletion of all prejudicial comments 
from his OERs as well as a retroactive 
promotion. In addition, the grievant 
complained that he had not yet been 
reimbursed for the substantial legal 
expenses he had incurred defending 
himself during the earlier grievance. 
The agency, during its examina- 
tion of the grievance, acknowledged 
that the grievant’s record did contain 
some material which could be de- 
scribed as prejudicial, but not false; 
consequently it did not find any justi- 
fication for removing the material or 
for a retroactive promotion. It did 





apologize to the grievant for any im- 
pact the grievance might have had 
upon him. It removed all records per- 
taining to that grievance from the 
grievant’s work area. 

From the record in the grievance, 
the board concluded that the change 
in the grievant’s assignment and the 
subsequent change in his classifica- 
tion resulted from a general office 
reorganization and did not constitute 
harassment. The grievant himself had 
earlier sought the reclassification, in- 
herent in which was the dimunition of 
supervisory responsibilities. The 
board found that the somewhat nega- 
tive comments in the grievant’s OER, 
while not inaccurate, did reflect the 
unfortunate effects on the grievant of 
the prolonged and mishandled griev- 
ance proceedings. So that these OERs 
could be seen against the proper 
background, the board ordered that a 
copy of its decision and award be 
made part of the grievant’s personnel 
record. 

Based upon the above findings as 
well as upon evidence that the griev- 
ant’s performance, both before and 
after the grievance proceeding, had 
met the highest professional stand- 
ards, the board concluded that, but 
for the unfortunate effects of the 
earlier grievance proceedings on the 
grievant, he would have been pro- 
moted sometime after that proceed- 
ing had been initiated. Therefore, the 
board recommended that the grievant 
be given a retroactive promotion. The 
board also recommended that the 
agency renew its efforts to seek au- 
thority to reimburse the grievant for 
legal expenses incurred in the earlier 
grievance. 


Report is removed 
from performance file 


3 1 4 —The grievant charged that 
an OER covering his per- 


formance while on detail to another 
agency was both inaccurate and false- 
ly prejudicial. He argued that virtual- 
ly every statement in the OER con- 
tained a negative proviso, yet the 
rating officer had never raised any 
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significant complaints during the rat- 
ing year. He said that the rating of- 
ficer had admitted during their dis- 
cussion of the OER that, had the 
grievant not prepared for his own 
agency a memorandum which recom- 
mended that the details of both the 
rated officer and the rating officer be 
abolished, the OER’ would have been 
more positive. The grievant claimed 
that the OER had resulted in serious 
damage to his career, including a low 
ranking by a selection board, place- 
ment problems, and failure to be pro- 
moted for a period of six years, all in 
sharp contrast to his earlier career 
history. As relief, he requested that 
the entire OER be removed from his 
performance file and that he be pro- 
moted. 

The agency, in finding no merit 
in the grievant’s complaint, presented 
a telegram from the rating officer 
who stood behind his original review 
of the grievant’s performance. 

The board agreed with the griev- 
ant that the cited OER was complete- 
ly out of character with others he had 
received. The board found that the 
report was inaccurate and falsely 
prejudicial, as well as technically defi- 
cient, and ordered it removed from 
his performance file. However, the 
board did not find that, but for the 
grieved OER, the grievant would 
probably have been promoted, and it 
did not therefore grant this portion of 
the requested relief. 


Workweek complaint 
rejected by board 


3 58 —The grievant, a communi- 

cations officer, charged that 
the post practice of scheduling offi- 
cers in his specialty each month to 
one irregular workweek (Tuesday 
through Saturday) and three regular 
workweeks (Monday through Friday) 
was a misapplication of agency regu- 
lations, as well as discriminatory. He 
noted that all other post personnel 
were On a permanent regular work- 
week, with the result that they were 
paid overtime for any Saturday duty. 
The grievant argued that the regula- 
tions did not contemplate the mix of 
regular and irregular workweeks used 
by the post to avoid payment of over- 
time to personnel in the communica- 
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tions unit. As relief, he asked that 
communications officers be assigned 
permanently either to a regular 
workweek schedule or to an irregular 
workweek schedule. 

The agency cited its authority 
under 3 FAM [Foreign Affairs Man- 
ual] 413.2-1 to establish regular or ir- 
regular workweeks, as necessary, to 
carry out the work of the mission. By 
setting up the rotating irregular 
workweek schedule for communica- 
tions officers, the post could ex- 
peditiously process its Saturday 
message traffic while adhering to 
agency instructions to reduce over- 
time costs. The agency explained that 
the matter of overtime pay for Satur- 
day duty did not arise for a commu- 
nications officer on an_ irregular 
workweek schedule because Saturday 
fell within the established 40-hour 
week. Saturday work for other post 
personnel for whom an_ irregular 
workweek was not feasible involved 
hours beyond the regulation 40 and 
required overtime payments. 

The board found nothing arbi- 
trary or discriminatory in the work 
schedules established by the post for 
communications officers. The board 
found that the establishment of the 
mixed schedules for communications 
officers was in accord with the au- 
thority granted the agency under 3 
FAM 413.2-1, and it, consequently, 
denied the grievance. 


Agency admits error, 
employee is promoted 


386 —The grievant held that, 
through an administrative 
error, his performance file had been 
reviewed under the ‘‘ineligible cate- 
gory,’’ when in fact he had been eligi- 
ble for promotion. He grieved that 
this had seriously reduced his oppor- 
tunity for promotion, because there 
had been promotion possibilities in 
his grade and specialty. As relief, he 
requested that he be promoted retro- 
actively. 

The agency had initially advised 
the grievant of the administrative er- 
ror and had suggested that he might 
want to pursue remedy through in- 
formal grievance channels. When the 
grievant did so, the agency convened 
a special panel to consider his per- 


formance file and to render an ad- 
visory opinion as to his standing 
among his peers. The panel deter- 
mined that it would have recom- 
mended the grievant for promotion 
had his file been properly designated 
for review. The agency so advised the 
grievant and urged him to forward his 
grievance to the Foreign Service 
Grievance Board, pointing out that 
the board, unlike the agency, had the 
authority to make recommendations 
concerning remedial promotions to 
the head of the agency. The agency 
stipulated to the board that the error 
did in fact occur, and indicated that it 
had no objection to the redress re- 
quested by the grievant. 

Following its review of the facts, 
the board found the grievance to be 
meritorious and recommended that 
he be retroactively promoted. @ 


Zurhellen joins Foreign 
Policy Association 


J. Owen Zurhellen Jr., until re- 
cently ambassador to the Republic of 
Surinam, retired from the Foreign 
Service on July 25, and has joined the 
Foreign Policy Association in New 
York as senior director for programs. 
Mr. Zurhellen will have responsibility 
for coordinating the ‘‘Great Deci- 
sions’’ program of the organization, 
under which discussion groups 
throughout the country are provided 
reading material. 

Mr. Zurhellen entered the Serv- 
ice in 1947 after service in the Navy 
and Marine Corps during World War 
II. A specialist in Japanese affairs, he 
also served in Europe and the Middle 
East. His most recent assignments 
were as deputy director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
deputy assistant secretary of state for 
East Asia and the Pacific islands, and 
as ambassador to Surinam. # 


Quote of the month 

‘A public official is ce nstant- 
ly worried about trying to serve the 
American people well, knowing 
that they will be kind but, nonethe- 
less, in the long term, unforgiv- 
ing.’’—Deputy Secretary Warren 
Christopher, speaking to the 
American Bar Association. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 


Effective August 14, there was established 
a new Office of the Executive Director (A/EX) 
in the Bureau of Administration. The Execu- 
tive Director will assist the Assistant Secretary 
in managing the Bureau of Administration, in- 
cluding the Offices of Security, Communica- 
tions, Operations, and Budget and Finance. 
The following staffs were abolished and their 
functions were transferred to the Office of the 
Executive Director: (1) Executive Staff (A/SY/ 
MGT/EX); (2) Executive Staff (A/OC/EX); 
(3) Administrative Support Division (A/OPR/ 
ASD); and (4) Organizational Analysis and 
Systems Integration Staff(A/OASIS). 

The following divisions were established 
within the Office of the Executive Director: (1) 
Financial Management Division (A/EX/FM); 
(2) Administrative Services Division (A/EX/ 
ASD); (3) Management Division (A/EX/ 
MGT); and (4) Personnel Management Division 
(A/EX/PMD). The Office of the Executive 
Director serves as a staff arm of the Assistant 
Secretary and is responsible for executive man- 
agement and administrative operations of the 
Bureau of Administration. As a result of the 
establishment of A/EX, the following organi- 
zational symbols were abolished: A/SY/MGT/ 
EX, A/OC/EX, A/OPR/ASD, and A/OASIS. 
(FAMC-759.) 

Effective February 13, the Office of Press 
Relations and Spokesman of the Department 
(S/PRS), was transferred from the Office of 


the Secretary to the Bureau of Public Affairs as 
the Office of Press Relations (PA/PRESS). 
Other organizational changes include: (1) the 
title of the Office of Media Services (PA/MS) 
was changed to ‘‘Office of Public Communica- 
tion (PA/PC);”’ (2) the Media Liaison Division 
(PA/MS/ML) was redesignated as the ‘‘Spe- 
cial Projects Staff (PA/PC/SPS); and (3) the 
Public Correspondence Management Division 
(PA/MS/PCD) was changed to ‘“‘Correspond- 
ence Management Division (PA/PC/CM).’’ 
The symbol for the Editorial Division (PA/ 
MS/ED) was changed to (PC/PC/ED). 
(TL:ORG-103.) 

The functional statements for the Deputy 
Secretary of State and the Office of Law of the 
Sea Negotiations were revised to reflect the cur- 
rent responsibilities of the Deputy Secretary 
and the Office of the Law of the Sea Negotia- 
tions. (TL:ORG-104.) 

The former Communications and Records 
Training Staff in OC/EX was abolished and a 
new Communications Training Division (OC/ 
TR) was established within the Office of Com- 


NEW DELHI— Under Secretary David D. 
Newsom meets with Prime Minister Morar- 
ji Desai, right, and Foreign Minister A tal 
Birhari Vajpayee in July, during a swing by 
Mr. Newsom through South Asia which 
took him also to Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. 


munications. (TL:0RG-105.) 


General 


The format information previously re- 
quired on the Foreign Service Emergency 
Locator Card (DS-1283) has been changed. 
The title and number of the new form is ‘‘For- 
eign Service Emergency Locator Information 
(Form OF-190).”’ Distribution of the form for 
AID and ICA was also changed. Uniform 
State/AID/ICA Regulation TL:GEN-189.) 


Personnel 


Changes in the titles of officials author- 
ized to take action is disciplinary matters af- 
fecting Foreign Service personnel were pub- 
lished. These changes amend 3 FAM 790, 
**Disciplinary Actions.’’ (FAMC-760.) 

Amendments were issued to the Precepts 
for the 1978 Foreign Service Selection Boards 
and the Special Directives for the Specialist 
Boards (FAMC No. 755): The eligibility for 
consideration of Class 1 FSR and FSRU of- 
ficers by the Class I Selection Board was in- 
advertently omitted. Also, the Special Direc- 
tives for the Specialist Boards did not include 
in the listing of categories to be reviewed the 
Narcotics Officers (skill code 8556) who trans- 
ferred from AID. (FAMC-761.) 

A checklist of current pages for Volume 
10, Foreign Affairs Manual, was issued. 
(TL:ECON-S3.) @ 





DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE IS 
DIFFERENT 

IN WEST BERLIN 


A unique Foreign Service post is 
the U.S. mission in West Berlin, in 
the American sector (not to be con- 
fused, mind you, with the U.S. em- 
bassy in East Germany, which is in 
the Soviet sector). Because of Berlin’s 
status as an occupied city, U.S. mis- 
sion employees not only perform the 
traditional diplomatic functions, but 
are responsible, too, for much of the 
day-to-day administration of the city. 
These photos by Geri Bender, secre- 
tary in the mission’s economics sec- 
tion, are part of a NEWSLETTER series 
depicting life at our overseas posts. 
(The editors welcome queries from 
posts that wish to be included.) 


Patty Baker, economics section employee, 
and her husband, Bob Baker, director of 
Amerika Haus, the U.S. cultural center, 
stop at place where Berliners once watered 
their horses. 


« 
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Political secretaries Madeline Weedon, left, 
and Terri Tedford in front of Charlotten- 
burg Schloss, once a palatial summer re- 


treat for German royalty. 


Ves 


Steve Rabourn, assistant public safety ad- 
viser, checks out potential security prob- 
lems in connection with President Carter’s 
visit. Grassy mound on left marks remains 
of underground bunker where Adolf Hitler 
died. 
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Legal adviser Andre Surena, left, and Mary 
Breeland, secretary to the deputy chief of 
mission, inspect Nazi ‘‘race purification’’ 
files at Berlin Document Center. Mission’s 
legal adviser is a director of Spandau 
Prison, home of high-ranking Nazi Rudolf 
Hess. 


Administrative officer Jrv Hicks goes shop- 
ping with his wife, Donita, and their chil- 
dren—Irvin Jr., 16, Genevieve, 9, and 
Karim, 5. Behind them are ruins of Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church, left standing as 
reminder of World War II. 
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Gerry Gert, director of RIAS (Radio in the 
American Sector), is at a backup trans- 
mitter, one of four housed in 1938 Mer- 
cedes vans. With him are Dabney Chap- 
man, center, public affairs officer, and 
Ernest Latham, information officer. 


“ 
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Scott George, who holds rank of minister, 
is in charge of day-to-day operations at the 
mission—but he’s not at top of the chain of 
command. Above him are Walter J. Stoes- 
sel, U.S. ambassador in Bonn, who is chief 
of mission, and Army Major General Cal- 
vert Benedict, the deputy chief of mission. 
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Todd Becker, \eft, has a reserved seat in the 
Berlin House of Representatives. 
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Personnel officer Marge Lindsey, with gen- 
eral services officer Don Pierson, right, and 
Steve Wein, Columbia University summer 
intern, in front of the mission compound 


and army headquarters. 


At Checkpoint Charlie, entry point into 
eastern sector, are, from right, political of- 
ficer Jeff Gallup; Dr. Ping Chen, a U.S. 
Congress staffer; and SP/4 Keith Albert. 
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WEST BERLIN MISSION 


CT ra 
naman oS ere 


Warren Slater, center, chief of economic/ 
commercial section, and economics officer 
Joan Corbett at monthly meeting, in Allied 
Kommandatura conference room, with 
their French (left) and British colleagues. 


Public safety adviser George Humphrey, 
who has supervisory responsibility over 
West Berlin police department, confers 
with his wife, consular officer Sandra 
Humphrey. 


Jim Clunan, political/ military officer, and 
Lt. Col. Martin Richert, U.S. Air Force, in 
front of Berlin Air Safety Center, formerly 
Prussian Supreme Court. Flags of the four 
occupying powers fly at right. 
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Post security officer Irv Hicks is fourth 
from left at U.S. Army firing range. Mis- 
sion is the only post where Army personnel 
perform Marine Guard duties. Military per- 
sonnel are, from left, Steve Doyle, Ron 
Eberhard, Chuck Harvey, Wes Rogers, 
Keith Albert, Mike Clark and Mark 
Rosenzweig. 


Al Friedbauer, communications and rec- 
ords officer, jogs at lunch hour in Grune- 
wald Forest, a few minutes from the mis- 
sion. @ 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


After-hours program 
at universities 


The Foreign Service Institute is 
inaugurating the 1978 fall semester of 
the University After-Hours Study 
Program. The purpose is to provide 
employees with training that will in- 
crease their usefulness to the Depart- 
ment. Employees may apply for insti- 
tute sponsorship of evening courses 
offered by accredited schools near 
their post of assignment. Under 
special circumstances, courses may be 
taken during work hours, if approved 
by the employee’s supervisor and 
bureau director, provided the work 
week does not go below 40 hours. To 
the extent funds permit, the Depart- 
ment will pay full tuition for ap- 
proved courses. All courses must be 
taken for credit. Students who with- 
draw after enrollment for other than 
official reasons or who fail to make a 
passing grade, will be required to pay 
the cost of the course. 

Applications for sponsorship 
must be received at the institute with 
a completed Form DS-755, signed by 
the bureau training officer two weeks 
prior to the registration date of the 
course. Forms are available from the 
bureau training officers. Applicants 
should be sure to obtain the revised 
form (dated 11/20/75) appropriate to 
their status, i.e., GS or FS. In recent 
years, it has normally been possible to 
finance only one course per semester 
per student, due to budget limita- 
tions. 

Course information may be ob- 
tained from the Extension Studies 
Program, Office of the Registrar, 
Room 100, SA-3, 235-8764. 


Tape listening facility 
shifts to FS Lounge 


The Foreign Service Institute’s 
tape listening facility, formerly in 
Room 1950, has moved to the For- 
eign Service Lounge, in Room 1252. 
The facility provides three booths, 
and makes available dictation tapes 
for shorthand practice at speeds rang- 
ing from 80 to 100 words per minute. 

Also available are the tapes for 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 





Program Oct. Nov. Dec. 








Administrative training 

Administrative Operations 16 20 
General Services Training 30 a 
Personnel Laboratory 2 13 
Financial Management 16, 30 13 





Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 

immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Correspondence course 





Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department 16 
of State Employee 





Political training 

Negotiations 23 _ 

Political-Military Affairs o~ _ 

Executive-Congressional Relations _ 13 

Seminar on Terrorism TAG, , Spee 4 
23 

Computers and Foreign Affairs 9 — 

Human Rights (off-site) 

Politics of International Terrorism _ 


4 
ce 


8 


Executive development 

Supervisory Studies Seminar (off-site) 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 





Foreign Service officer orientation 





Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 





Communication skills 
Public Speaking 
Reading Improvement 
Basic Writing Skills 


Clerical skills 

Word Processing Techniques 2, 16, 

23, 30 

OCR Telegram Preparation As applicants warrant 

Human Relations and Secretarial 13 -- 
Procedures 


Art of Machine Transcription 13 10 8 


13, 27 _ 


Courses for professional managers 

Effective Oral Communications for 
Managers 

Art of Dictation Workshop 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Overseas Briefing Center Program for 
Junior Officer Training 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Community Action: Career Counseling 
Community Action: Family Re-entry 
Community Action: Leadership Skills 
English Teaching Seminar 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


23 days 
9 months 
9 months 


12 months 


1 day 


3 days 
1 week 
1 week 
1 day 


3 days 
3 days 
1 week 


5 days 
5 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 


5 days 
5 days 
2days 
5 days 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
4 weeks (20 hrs.) 
4 weeks (16 hrs.) 
42 days (35 hrs.) 


4hours 
17% hours 


3 hours 


12 hours 


3 hours 


1 week 


2 weeks 
2days 

1 day 
3days 
5 days 
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Area studies and language training 


Area studies 








Africa, Sub-Sahara 2, 30 27 a 2 weeks 
Western Europe 2, 30 27 - 2 weeks 
People’s Republic of China 30 oe — 2 weeks 
East Asia 2 27 _ 2 weeks 
Eastern Europe and USSR 2,30 27 — 2 weeks 
Latin America 2, 30 27 — 2 weeks 
Near East and North Africa 2, 30 27 — 2 weeks 
South Asia 2 27 _ 2 weeks 
Southeast Asia 2 27 —_ 2 weeks 
Russian Familiarization* 30 — _ 6 weeks 
Western European languages 

French 16 13 11 20 weeks 
German — 13 — 20 weeks 
Italian _ 13 _ 20 weeks 
Portuguese - 13 o 20 weeks 
Spanish 16 13 11 20 weeks 
Early morning language classes 

French 2 -- _ 17 weeks 
German 2 - _ 17 weeks 
Italian 2 a o 17 weeks 
Portuguese 2 —~ _ 17 weeks 
Russian 2 — — 17 weeks 
Spanish 2 a ~ 17 weeks 


*“Two-week Eastern European and USSR seminar, and four weeks of Russian language training. 


French Introduction to Phonology 
and Basic Course Revised, the Ger- 
man Basic Course, the Portuguese 
Programmatic Course, and the 
Spanish Programmatic Course. In- 
quiries regarding use of the facility 
may be directed to the Language 
Laboratory, 235-8826. 





BARCELONA—At ground-breaking for 
new campus of the American school are, 
left to right, Melvin E. Sinn, consul general 
and honorary president of the board; Rus- 
sell King, administrative officer; Maurice 
Corbin, architect; Robert M. Ramsey, 
superintendent; Victor Abeyta, consul; 
Ramon Colomina, board president; and 
Jan Burmeister, board member. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


‘Russian familiarization’ 

The Russian Familiarization 
Course, a new six-week program, 
starts October 30 at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. It is primarily for techni- 
cal and clerical personnel, and for de- 
pendents of all personnel being as- 
signed to the USSR. It combines the 
regular two-week Eastern Europe and 
USSR seminar with four subsequent 
weeks of intensive training in a ‘‘usa- 
ble’? Russian vocabulary, such as 
words relating to use of taxis and 
public transport, shopping in stores, 
and touring museums. Students re- 
ceive instruction in the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet. Persons interested should call 
Walter Connor at the institute, 235- 
8841. 


Digital computer courses 


The Department of Defense 
Computer Institute provides orienta- 
tion courses designed to acquaint of- 
ficers with the application, operation 
and selection of digital computer sys- 
tems. The courses provide a compre- 
hensive view of the computer field, 
and are directed to (1) teaching the 
fundamentals of digital computer 
capabilities, applications and limita- 
tions, (2) planning and implementa- 
tion of new computer systems and im- 
proving existing systems, and (3) 
enabling Defense to plan and operate 
its systems more independently of 
contractors. Information on the 
courses is available from the Exten- 
sion Studies Program of the Foreign 
Service Institute. Telephone 235-8764. 


New language instructors 


New language instructors at the 
Foreign Service Institute are Daniel 
Dupecher, French; Maurizo Fontana, 
Italian; Daniel Ollivier, French; Fran- 
coise Pernot, French; and Clara Som- 
mariva, Italian. 

Other new instructors are Annik 
Coudet, French; Pirjo Gezari and 
Pirkko livanainen, Finnish; and Ilse 
Johnson, Indonesian. @ 





AID organization statement 


An updated six-page ‘‘Statement 
of Organization, Functions and Pro- 
cedures,’’ relating to AID, appears in 
the August 2 issue of the Federal 
Register, starting on Page 33984. @ 
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American 
diplomacy 
1778 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1778 
THE SILAS DEANE AFFAIR 


‘*Resolved . . . that each member of Congress may 
give two tickets for the admittance of other persons to 
the audience of the Minister, and that no persons, ex- 
cept those specified in the foregoing resolution, be ad- 
mitted without such a ticket.”’ 

On Thursday the 6th, French Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary Gerard takes his seat before the assembled Con- 
gress and guests in Philadelphia. After the reading of a 
letter of friendship from King Louis, he stands and reaf- 
firms the pledge that France and the United States are 
now inseparable allies. 

In the hot, sticky weeks that follow, Gerard takes 
advantage of his special congressional pass to observe 
the delegates at work. He notes both their virtues and 
unrehearsed weaknesses. Amidst buzzing flies and mos- 
quitoes, they labor, haggle, and plead with one another. 
As they conduct the trivial and not so trivial business of 
running a nation and a war, some are bored to the point 
of slumber, others remain intense participants. 

Gerard sees strong evidence of partisanship but 
finds no fault in that. ‘‘Party spirit exists in Congress as 
in all similar bodies. Questions seem to arise, however, 
only through the diversity of principles.’’ He also ob- 
serves that ‘‘the pay of its members is not in accordance 
with the dignity of the post. Some States give their rep- 
resentatives very little, and always energetically dispute 
their accounts. No one member lives becomingly, and 
none can give a dinner except in a tavern. One result of 
this poor pay is, whenever a member finds that his busi- 
ness suffers, he leaves, and his State has no represent- 
ative.’’ 

What Gerard is not conscious of is the undercur- 
rent of jealousy and suspicion that has poisoned the 
congressional atmosphere for months. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, deep divisions have formed along 
economic, social, and strong ideological lines. Two op- 
posing camps have crystalized. The Lees and their sup- 
porters, allied with the Adamses and others, share a 
common distrust of the French. Franklin is not a favor- 
ite, nor is Washington, whom they have sought to have 
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removed from command. Silas Deane heads their ene- 
mies list. They accuse him of profiteering and misap- 
propriation of funds. 

The Deane-ites, on the other hand, are strongly 
pro-French, pro-Washington, and have the Livingstons, 
Jays and Morrises on their side. They unsuccessfully 
tried to prevent Deane’s recall but, now that he has 
returned, they too are spoiling for a fight. The show- 
down is not long in coming. The Deane affair now 
threatens to tear this unique deliberative body to shreds. 

On the 15th, the Congress meets in secret session to 
discuss the state of foreign affairs. The delegates ques- 
tion Deane ‘‘respecting the general state of those affairs 
and a particular state of their funds and commercial 
transactions in Europe, and especially with Mons. 
Beaumarchais.”’ 

Deane is contemptuous of his accusers, even 
though he is ill prepared to defend himself. From 
France he has brought only the skimpiest of records. 





(One of a series) 





Some delegates scoff at his excuse that he had to leave 
the more substantial accounts behind. 

Yet Deane is unruffled. Franklin has written him a 
personal endorsement which he submits as evidence. In 
a self-righteous tone that offends many, he reads: ‘‘I 
esteem him a faithful, active and able Minister, who, to 
my knowledge, had done, in various ways, great and im- 
portant services to his country, whose interests I wish 
may always be, by everyone in her employ, as much and 
as effectually promoted. .. .’’ 

Throughout September, Deane continually baits 
his enemies, branding the Lees simpletons and con- 
spirators. He unfairly reminds his audiences that Arthur 
and brother William have proven their incompetence as 
foreign envoys. 

Deane, however, is more vulnerable than he thinks. 
Without the essential documentation to prove his in- 
nocence, he cannot escape the pall of suspicion that 
hangs over him. Even his supporters sense that blind 
devotion to his cause may lead to a catastrophe no one 
in the Congress really wants. Gouverneur Morris writes 
to Jay: ‘‘Your friend Deane, who had rendered most es- 
sential services, stands as one accused. The storm in- 
creases and I think some of the tall trees must be torn up 
by the roots.”” @ 
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Kearney retires, 
wins Carr award 


Ambassador Richard D. Kear- 
ney, chairman of the Secretary’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Private Interna- 
tional Law and a former deputy legal 
adviser of the 
Department, _re- 
ceived the Wilbur 
J. Carr award for 
‘fexceptional 
service’ spanning 
more than three 
decades. He was 
cited for ‘‘wise 
legal counsel, ef- 
fective advocacy, 
and superb dip- 
lomatic skills’? which contributed to 
the achievement of ‘‘important for- 
eign policy objectives of the United 
States.’’ 

The ambassador was praised for 
‘*signal contributions’’ to the devel- 
opment of public international law. 
While a member of the International 
Law Commission, Ambassador 
Kearney proposed the adoption of a 
Convention on Crimes Against Dip- 
lomats. The agreement, now in force 
among 36 countries, is ‘‘a landmark 
in international cooperation against a 
form of terrorism that, if unchecked, 
could have jeopardized the efficient 
conduct of international relations,”’ 
the citation pointed out. Mr. Kear- 
ney also was honored for ‘‘excep- 
tional creativity’? and ‘‘unexampled 
dedication’’ as chairman of the Secre- 
tary’s Advisory Committee on Pri- 
vate International Law. 

He retired on July 21, after more 
than 37 years’ service with the U.S. 
Government, including 30 in the De- 
partment of State—in Frankfort, 
London and Washington. Among his 
assignments have been assistant gen- 
eral counsel to the U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, general 
counsel to the German Debt Commis- 
sion, deputy U.S. member of the Val- 
idation Board for German Dollar 
Bonds and assistant legal adviser for 
European affairs. In 1964 Mr. Kear- 
ney became the first U.S. representa- 
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tive to the Hague Conference, and to 
the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law. 

The attorney was elected to the 
International Law Commission by 
the UN General Assembly in 1966, 
and served on the commission with 
the personal rank of ambassador 
through 1976. On his retirement, he 
was given a commemorative volume 
that contained the texts of 16 treaties 
with respect to which he had played a 
principal role on behalf of the United 
States. 


Couriers win award 


The Frankfurt Regional Diplo- 
matic Courier Office was the reci- 
pient recently of the Department’s 
Meritorious Honor Award. The of- 
fice was praised for a record of 
achievement in 1977 that included 700 
trips totaling 4,000,000 miles, with 
nearly three quarters of a million 
pounds of pouches. Individual pouch 
loads ranged up to 19,000 pounds, 
with one piece topping five tons. 
Thirty-six couriers, four supervisors 


KABUL, Afghanistan—Members of the 
communications and records staff receive a 
group Meritorious Honor Award for their 
work following the coup of April 27. From 





and two secretaries were listed on the 
award, accepted by Steve Greenaway 
on behalf of the couriers. Wayne 
Hoshal is chief of the Frankfurt 
regional office. 


Naeher retires, wins 
J.J. Rogers award 


Willis E. Naeher, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for communications, 
was presented the John Jacob Rogers 
award at a ceremony marking his 
retirement after 
35 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Naeher 
was cited for his 
‘*significant con- 
tributions’’ in the 
communications 
field— particular- 
ly for his role in 
establishing the 
Automated  Ter- 
minal Station, 
which handles approximately 10,000 
telegraphic messages a day, flowing 
to and from the Department and 





Mr. Naeher 


left: Dorian Juntunen, Donald Woodward, 
Joseph Alexander, Ambassador Theodore 
Eliot, Ronald Leaper, Edward Wilson and 
Stanley Lewis. 
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overseas posts; the U.S.-USSR Direct 
Communications Link, or hotline, 
between Washington and Moscow; 
the communication facility at the 
Sinai Field Mission; and the Auto- 
mated Reproduction and Collating 
System, which speeds the reproduc- 
tion and collating of Departmental 
telegraphic messages. Mr. Naeher 
joined the Department in May 1963 
as a communications specialist. He 
became chief of the Communications 
Center in April 1965. He was desig- 
nated deputy assistant secretary in 
January 1973. 


George Jones wins Army 
award for his writing 


George F. Jones Jr., a Foreign 
Service officer, was presented the 
Association of the U.S. Army Award 
for ‘‘excellence in research and 
writing,’’ at 
graduation cere- 
monies of the Na- 
tional War Col- 
lege. Mr. Jones, 
detailed for a 
year’s study, was 
cited for his 
paper, ‘‘The Pro- 
liferation of Nu- 
clear Energy and 
the Non-Prolifer- 
ation of Nuclear Weapons.”’ 

Mr. Jones joined the Foreign 
Service in July 1956. He was political 
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officer at the U.S. mission to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, 
in Vienna, 1971-74. He has also 
served in Washington, Quito, Accra, 
Caracas and Guatemala. 


Panama envoy wins 
‘distinguished’ award 


William J. Jorden, ambassador 
to Panama, was presented the Distin- 
guished Honor Award for the ‘‘singu- 
lar role’’ he played in improving 
U.S.-Panamanian 
relations _since 
April 1974. He 
also was cited for 
his ‘‘vital contri- 
bution to the con- 
clusion of a new 
treaty _relation- 
ship between the 
two countries.”’ 
The award was 
presented during 
President Carter’s 
Panama. 

A former correspondent for the 
New York Times, Mr. Jorden joined 
the Department in 1961 as a member 
of the Policy Planning Council. He 
was a member and spokesman for the 
U.S. delegation to the Viet-Nam 
peace talks in Paris, 1968-69. He was 
on detail to the National Archives, 
1969-72. After serving as a senior 
staff member on Latin American af- 
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fairs with the National Security 
Council, at the White House, 
1972-74, he was appointed envoy to 
Panama in March 1974. 


Nominees being sought 
for $1,000 awards 


The American Foreign Service 
Association is seeking nominations 
for the annual $1,000 Herter, Rivkin 
and Harriman awards—for ‘‘ex- 
traordinary accomplishment involv- 
ing initiative, integrity, intellectual 
courage and creative dissent.’’ The 
awards are sponsored by the families 
of the late Secretary Christian A. 
Herter, the late Ambassador William 
R. Rivkin, and Ambassador (Ret.) 
W. Averell Harriman. 

The Herter award honors For- 
eign Service officers in Classes 1 and 
2, and equivalents; the Rivkin, in 
Classes 3 and 4, and equivalents; and 
the Harriman in Classes 5 and 8, and 
equivalents. Information may be ob- 
tained from the American Foreign 
Service Association, 2101 E Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, tel- 
ephone 338-4045. = 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica—John Maisto, 
chief of the political section, receives a 
Meritorious Service Award from Ambassa- 
dor Marvin Weissman. Mr. Maisto is now 
assigned in Manila after two years here. 
Deputy chief of mission Lowell Kilday and 
Mrs. Maisto are applauding. 





PERSONNEL: 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(July) 


Barrish, Carole Marie, Buenos Aires 

Bauserman, Benny E., Monrovia 

Black, Harold L., Athens 

Bowie, Barbara, Office of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management 

Brundage, Stephen Gary, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Buckman, Dianne L., Asuncion 

Carrel, Mary Joanne, Hamilton 

Carter, Sonia, Guayaquil 

Cheng, Vivian, Bureau of Personnel 

Cohen, Richard E., Paris 

Collinge, John Granam, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Dachi, Susan I., Panama 

Dillard, Godfrey J., Bureau of Personnel 

Dong, Edward Kwok Hee, Junior Officer 
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Foreign Service 


Corps 

Edwards, Larry R., Lusaka 

Eldridge, Delores E., Bureau of Personnel 

Ericksen, Karen Lynn, Montreal 

Flemister, Zandra lona, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Foley, Corazon Sandoval, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Glevanik, Gregory S., Tehran 

Glynn, Dorothy M., Bogota 

Goodsell, James W., Milan 

Grasty, Kenneth Jefferson, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Greenfield, Walter, Accra 

Grimes, Ernest E., Manila 

Haines, Ellen K., Prague 

Halil, Charles Johnson, 
Corps 

Hall, Robert Warren, Office of Communi- 

‘ cations Programs and _ Engineering 


Junior Officer 


Division 
Hayes, Edward R., Tel Aviv 
Hengel, Dougias C., Junior Officer Corps 
Hillier, Amy, Tegucigalpa 
Holt, Martin D., Manila 
Hopson, Lloyd D., Monrovia 
Jones, Lisa F., Bureau of Personnel 


FREETOWN, Sierra Leone—Arvilla 


‘‘Billie’’ Brown is congratulted by Am- 
bassador John A. Linehan after receiving 
the Meritorious Honor Award for out- 
standing performance as the ambassador’s 
secretary. This was the second Meritorious 
Honor Award for Miss Brown, who retired 
from the Foreign Service on June 30 after 
18 years of service in Vientiane, Reykjavik, 
Munich, Jakarta, Colombo, Nairobi and 
Freetown. 
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Kessler, Richard Aubrey, Office of Secur- 
ity, Technical Services Division 

Klieforth, Leslie A., Management Oper- 
ations 

Koluvek, Olga Perez, Junior Officer Corps 

Lampl, Peggy, Congressional Relations 

Lauterbach, Steven Mark, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Li, Wendy I., Bureau of Personnel 

Light Jr., Frank Gristock, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Logsdon, James C., Manila 

Mackler, Roderick C., Junior Officer Corps 

Mathieu, Gail Dennise, Junior Officer 
Corps 

McConkey, Paul D., Manila 

McCarthy, Christopher E., Junior Officer 
Corps 

McGill, Christine K., Bureau of Personnel 

McManus, Christopher Paul, Medical Serv- 
ices 

Meyer, Derek C., Information Systems Of- 
fice, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Miller, Johnnie Mary, Junior Officer Corps 

Monroe, Leova Evangeline, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Motley, Stephen L., Athens 

Ochiltree, Thomas Hunter, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Oh, Sophia, Bureau of Personnel 

Ortiz, Juan, Santiago 

Peters, Lauren, Junior Officer Corps 

Polt, Hallie Louise, Mexico 

Rattray, Ann Dixon, Calgary 

Ricciardone, Francis Josep, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Robinson, Lawrence Kerr, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Russell, Lorilat Marise, Guayaquil 

Sakaue, Muneo, Inter-American Affairs 

Sandate, Cello Francisco, Cali 

Sandstrom, Sarah H., Kingston 

Santiago, Nilsa, Bureau of Personnel 

Schulze, John W., Junior Officer Corps 

Schwartz, Jonathan Bernard, Office of 
Legal Adviser 

Sell, Robert J., Athens 

Sparks, Linwood F., Monrovia 

Specht, Stanley Howard, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Spitzform, Kenneth G., Manila 

Stader, Robert Bruce, Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs 

Stephens, Stuart Keller, Toronto 

Taylor, Sandra Elizabeth, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Thomas, Charles W., Brasilia 

Van Laningham, James R., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Vazquez, Edward Henry, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Wade, Alan Charlies, Athens 

Wayland, Linda G., Kingston 

Whigham, Robert J., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

White, Thomas J., Junior Officer Corps 

Wichterman, Alvin R., Monrovia 

Wickham, Robert J., Athens 

Williams, Nicholas Malcolm, Junior Of- 
ficer Corps 

Wilsey, Donald W., New Delhi 

Wizniter, Caroline, Caracas 

Zaleski, Alan P., New Delhi 
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FS Staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff employees have been promoted 
to Class 8: Diane B. Rice, /slamabad; 
and Dale J. Swedberg, Lilongwe. 


TRANSFERS 
(July) 


Andrzejewski, Gertrude A., Lima to San- 
tiago 

Atherton, Lewis R., Ndjamena to Dar-es- 
Salaam 

Austin Jr., Theodore L., Budget and Fi- 
nance to Rome 

Ayer Jr., Everett D., Berlin to European Af- 
fairs 

Baker, Herbert W., European Affairs to 
Rome 

Battaglia, Phillip V., Tel Aviv to Port of 
Spain 

Beasley, George F., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs to International Communi- 
cation Agency 

Beecham, Susanne E., Sao Paulo to Praia 

Birkhold, Maurice P., New Delhi to Office 
of Communications 

Bishop, Vernon E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to San’a 

Blackburn Jr. Robert Q., Office of Securi- 
ty, Washington Field Office to Office of 
Security, Detroit Field Office 

Blair, Elizabeth A., Reykjavik to Moscow 

Blount, Guy L., Montevideo to Bangkok 

Bohnet, Dalton Craig, London to Hong 
Kong 

Boles, Charles K., Peking to Kabul 

Bolimann, Elizabeth B., Foreign Service 
Institute to Jakarta 

Booth, Richard Thomas, Rome to Bogota 

Borales, Daniel, Kathmandu to Moscow 

Bowdler, William G., Pretoria to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Brand, Julee A., Foreign Service Institute 
to Bonn 

Brennan, Thomas W., Brasilia to Office of 
Communications 

Broadway, Richard D., Islamabad to Seoul 

Brown, Bruce Allan, Guadalajara to Budg- 
et and Finance, Office of Budget 

Buckler, Steven Robert, Copenhagen to 
Cotonou 

Bulmash, Patricia Ann, Copenhagen to 
San Salvador 

Buttolph, Gerald A., Manila to Athens 

Byrnes, Shaun M., Moscow to European 
Affairs, Soviet Union 

Caldwell, Dick O., Hong Kong to Office of 
Communications 

Campbell, David D., Madras to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Carr, Dolores Ann, Kuwait to Junior Of- 
ficer Corps 

Carroll, Dennis P., Conakry to New Delhi 

Chiitick, Thomas L., Mexico to Dusseldorf 

Clement, Carlos E., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Clement, Kathryn A., Brussels to Libreville 

Cleverley, J. Michael, Milan to Toronto 

Clute, Claude J., Ankara to Jidda 

Clute, Janet E., Ankara to Jidda 


Coffman, Steven P., Algeria to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Cole, William A., Office of Security, St. 
Louis Resident Office to Office of Secu- 
rity, Foreign Operations Division 

Corlew, Rufus W., Pretoria to Canberra 

Coronway, Gwendolyn, Paris to Montreal 

Corry, Francis B., Politico-Military Affairs, 
Office of Security Assistance and Sales 
to Rangoon 

Crocker, Ryan Clark, Tunis to Baghdad 

D’Andrade, Walter, Inter-American Affairs 
to La Paz 

Daharb, Darryl D., Peking to Athens 

Davies, Alice W., Tokyo to Peking 

Davis, Gwendolyn, U.S. Mission to UN to 
Santo Domingo 

Deibler, Roy A., Office of Security to 
Beirut 

Deitchman, Robert A., Manila to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Dickson, Judith A., Santiago to Brussels 

Dorfeld, Charles W., Casablanca to Office 
of Security, Technical Services Division 

Doyle, Ronald J., Damascus to Office of 
Communications 

Dubose Jr., Robert W., Dublin to Kingston 

Dubs, Adolph, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Kabul 

Dwyer, Patricia A., Japan to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Eastham Jr., Alan W., Kathmandu to Pub- 
lic Affairs, Office of Public Programs 

Edwards, Elizabeth A., Foreign Service 
Institute to Toronto 

Eidem, H. Roy, Kuala Lumpur to Monrovia 

Eidenberg, Harvey A., Peking to Manila 

Elam, Richard Warren, London to Paris 

Eliot Jr., Theodore L., Kabul to Inspector 
General 

Fagan, Joseph F., Melbourne to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Fairchild, Albert E., Tehran to Bangui 

Faizone, James R., Rabat to Buenos Aires 

Farley, Vincent J., Nouakchott to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Fenner, Leonard A., Dakar to Office of 
Communications, Programs and Engi- 
neering Division 

Ferguson, David R., Monrovia to Pretoria 

Ferguson, Thomas C., Mexico to Madrid 

Fernald, James M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Fest, M. Judith, Frankfurt to Taipei 

Fine, Sherman Jay, Rome to Management 
Operations 

Fletcher, James B., Taipei to Vientiane 

Foley, Michael Daniel, Foreign Service I|n- 
stitute to Leningrad 

Garrison, Sheryl B., Lagos to Manila 

Gatti, Coradino E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Berlin 

Geisel, Harold W., Bern to Bamako 

Getze, Antoinette J., Ankarato Bonn 

Getze, Richard J., Ankara to Bonn 

Gibson, Robert H., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance to Manila 

Gingles, Robert L., Tehran to Office of 
Foreign Buildings 

Glasoe, Paul John, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs to Vancouver 

Gleysteen Jr., William H., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Seoul 
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Gonzalez, Elva M., Buenos Aires to Vienna 

Graham, Pierre R., Ouagadougou to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Grassle, John E., Tehran to Peking 

Gribble, Marion L., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Copenhagen 

Griffin, Donald R., Toronto to Frankfurt 

Gullett, Sonja S., Colombo to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Guzman, Charles C., Quito to Lima 

Hager, William E., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Manila 

Hall, Jean R., Kinshasa to Bangkok 

Hall, William Henry, Vientiane to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Harris, Erman H., Belgium to Bangkok 

Haverty, John James, Bogota to Peking 

Hayne, William A., Mexico to Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs 

Hembree, Edward J., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Holmes, Dewey S., Singapore to Managua 

Holt, Peter G., Paris to European Affairs 

Horn, James Edwin, Dacca to Algiers 

Howell, Frances Dodd, Tehran to Tokyo 

Hurley, Sharon V., Germany to Tel Aviv 

Ivanich, Donald J., Nairobi to Jidda 

Jackson, David H., Athens to Medical 
Complement 

Jackson, Rudy G., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division to Frankfurt 

Jaeger, Norma L., Moscow to Frankfurt 

James, Daniel J., Politico Military Affairs, 
Office of Security Assistance and Sales 
to Bonn 

Janin, Henry H., Accra to Policy Planning 
Staff 

Jarrell Jr., John A., Hong Kong to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Johns, Bernard, Tripoli to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Jornlin, Philip E., Office of Security, Wash- 
ington Field Office to Peking 

Junge, Gloria J., Mbabane to Brasilia 

Jury, Allan G., Manila to Bangkok 

Kaar, James F., Dakar to Cairo 

Karawa, imogene Gibson, Paris to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Kaznocha, Theodore J., Montevideo to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Keane, Thomas Jerry, Brussels to Office 
of Communications 

Keller, Peter R., Foreign Service Institute 
to Geneva 

Kelly, George Lockwood, Bern to Buenos 
Aires 

Kemp, Henry W., Frankfurt to Office of Se- 
curity 

Kenney, George R., Paris to Brasilia 

Kepler, Jean M., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Jidda 

Kepler, Robert W., Junior Officer Corps to 
Jidda 

Kloch, Mary L., Khartoum to Accra 

Klosson, Michael, Taichung to Taipei 

Kogen, David, London to Frankfurt 

Krieger, Nanette A., Office of Security to 
Vientiane 

Kulick, Gilbert D., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Tel Aviv 

Kyte Jr., Clarence O., Kabul to Abu Dhabi 

La Franchi, Daniel Michael, Dacca to The 
Hague 
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AF 
MANILA—Telecommunications _ officer 
Patrick B. Long, second from left, receives 


Meritorious Honor Award for outstanding 
service while he was assigned at the U.S. 


Lake, Joseph Edward, Lagos to Kaduna 

Lange, Mary J., Paris to Managua 

Larson, George H., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Nairobi 

Lawless Jr., Richard P., Seoul to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Lee, Brenda F., Dakar to Warsaw 


Lo Monaco, Michael B., Ecuador to U.S. 


Mission to the UN 
Lopez, Alphonse, Colombo to Helsinki 
Lourenco Jr., Manuel R., La Paz to Taipei 


Lunsford, John C., Office of Communi- 


cations, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Bangkok 

Mackey, Jean E., Kingston to Kuwait 

Macuk, David A., UN Political Affairs to 
Nairobi 

Mariano, Nicholas G., The Hague to New 
Delhi 

Marshall, David Bruce, Beirut to Tehran 

Martinec, Elizbeth A. Accra to African Af- 
fairs 

Maysa, Nilsa, Moscow to European Affairs 

McConnell, John R., Budapest to Office of 
Communications 

McConnell, Kevin Timothy, Junior Officer 
Corps to Guayaquil 

McGuire, Roger A., African Affairs to 
Maputo 

McWilliams, James W., Athens to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Mercurio, Michael J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Stockholm 

Mercurio, Sharon K., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Stockholm 

Meresman, Joseph, Bureau of Personnel 
to Geneva 

Messmore, Kathleen M., Jidda to Pretoria 
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embassy in Beirut. With him are charge Lee 
T. Stull and Carl R. Parson and Richard 
Schwartzbard, area telecommunications of- 
ficers in Athens and Manila, respectively. 


Metzger, James S., Moscow to U.S. Mis- 
sion to the UN 

Miklos, Jack C., Tehran to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Mills, Henry R., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Tehran 

Moore, Charles G., Belgrade to New Delhi 

Moriarty, James F., Rabat to Mbabane 

Morse, Adriaen M., Brussels to Stockholm 

Moser, Joyce, Sinai Field Mission to Bue- 
nos Aires 

Moss, Frank E., Budget and Finance to 
Kingston 

Mukai, Tom, Manila to Lagos 

Munson, Jerald H., Managua to Bucharest 

Nape, Mary Ann, Jidda to Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion 

Neilson, Thomas S., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division to 
Jidda 

Neitz, Marilyn K., Kuala Lumpur to Asun- 
cion 

Neitzke, Julia Cardozo, Belgrade to Bu- 
reau of Personnel 

Nichols, Charles E., Manama to Colombo 

Noack, David, Office of Communications 
Programs and Engineering Division to 
Canberra 

Ober Jr., Robert F., European Affairs to 
Moscow 

O’Brien, Joseph A., Bangkok to San Jose 

O’Connor, Leonard J., Lisbon to European 
Affairs 

Olson, V. Edward, Stockholm to Oceans 
and International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 

O’Neil, Francis E., Bonn to Office of Com- 
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munications 

Ostrander, Nancy, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Foreign Service Career Devel- 
opment and Assignments 
maribo 

Overdorf, Roland J., Rangoon to Office of 
Communications 

Oyen, Robert E., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Kinshasa 

Paolozzi, Thomas F., Sinai Field Mission 
to Communications Center 

Parkill, Stanley F., African Affairs to 
Cotonou 

Peacock, Jeffrey D., Jidda to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Peashock, David J., Lagos to Luxembourg 

Peck, Robert A., Office of UN Political Af- 
fairs to Ankara 

Pitkin, Genevieve M., Nicosia to Tripoli 

Povenmire, Marilyn Ross, Lisbon to Sao 
Paulo 

Price Jr., Edgar W., Jakarta to New Delhi 

Price, Arthur L., Mexico to Medical Com- 
plement 


MANAGEMENT OPERATIONS—Leslie 
A. Klieforth receives 30-year length-of- 
service award from reports coordinator 
James R. Ruchti, right. Mr. Klieforth’s 
career has included assignments at eight 
overseas posts as well as Washington. 


to Para- 


Price, Norma J., Guatemala to Manila 

Quainton, Anthony C. E., Bangui to Office 
for Combatting Terrorism 

Quigg, Marion R.,Peking to New Delhi 

Ramage, Donald F., Management Opera- 
tions to Canberra 

Ramey, William L., Sao Paulo to Office of 
Communications 

Reissman, Lillian R., Vienna to Ankara 

Richards, Fernando L., Lima to Dusseldorf 

Romeo, Nicodemo, Madrid to Rome 

Ronto, Jack W., Frankfurt to Seoul 

Rosinski, Joseph T., Tel Aviv to Office of 
Communications 

Roy, J. Stapleton, People’s Republic of 
China and Mongolia Affairs to Peking 

Ruth tl, Thomas A., Amman to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Salamie, Mary Ann, Belgrade to Toronto 

Satterfield, Bangta May, The Hague to 
Kuwait 

Schatz, Gary Davis, Stockholm to Guate- 
mala 

Schroeder, Richard E., Vienna to European 
Affairs 

Schuloff, Franklin A., New Delhi to Rabat 

Sciacchitano, Andrew, Bangkok to Trieste 

Scott, Robert L., Capetown to Mexico 

Scott, Walter L., Sinai Field Mission to 
Manila 

Seward, Marjorie D., Damascus to Office 
of Communications 


Seyster, James Gary, London to Addis 
Ababa 

Shepard, William Seth, Foreign Service 
Institute to Athens 

Sherman, Edric, Special Domestic Assign- 
ment Program to Islamabad 

Shuman, A. Dell, Yaounde to Port Louis 

Simms, John W., Congressionai Relations 
to Bogota 

Skaltsounis, Helen G., San Salvador to 
Stockholm 

Skellenger, Charles O. Foreign Service 
Institute to Copenhagen 

Skol, Michael M., Rome to San Jose 

Slovitski, Irene, Lagos to Belgrade 

Smith, Joan Veronica, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Ankara 

Smith, Richard W., Office of Operations, 
Support Planning Staff to New Delhi 

Starrett, Samuel D., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Commodity and Developing 
Country Division to Amman 

Stephens, Patsy G., European Affairs to 
Bern 

Stevenson, Robert A., Lilongwe to African 
Aftairs 

Stone, Galen L., Viennato Nicosia 

Straus, Ulrich A., African Affairs to Naha 

Sullivan, Roger W., Taipei to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Sykes, Kathleen S., Manama to Nicosia 

Szablinski, Robert B., Dacca to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Szlosek, Clayton E., Brasilia to Manila 

Taylor, James E., Nigeria to Niamey 

Thomas, Cheryl Kathleen, Vienna to Bu- 
reau Of Personnel, Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Thorne, Nicholas G.W., Bureau of Admin- 
istration, Organizational Analysis and 
Systems Integration Staff to Manila 

Tibbits, Richard G., Amman to Office of 
Communications 

Todman, Terence A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Madrid 

Trombino Jr., Joseph, Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Troutman, Marilyn L., Warsaw to Santiago 

Trujillo, Dora, Port of Spain to Milan 

Turco, Frederick A., Calcutta to Kabul 

Tyson, Paul H., Bonn to Office of Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, Sci- 
ence and Technology 

Varros, George Peter, Office of Security to 
Ottawa 

Walstrom, Milton C., International Com- 
munication Agency to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Walters, Anthony J., Nairobi to Office of 
Security 

Warner, Richard N., Monrovia to Prague 

Watson, Steve R., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Webb, Haven N., Foreign Service Institute 
to Oslo 

Wharton, Royal M., Junior Officer Corps to 
Kingston 

Wheeler, Henry P., Kuwait to Geneva 

Whitehouse, Charles S., Bangkok to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Whitney, Jane, Consular Affairs to Munich 

Wilkinson, Etta |., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Geneva 





EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AF- 
FAIRS—General services officer Wilbert 
Smith, left, receives Meritorious Honor 
Award from Assistant Secretary Richard 
Holbrooke, center. At right is Wilbert 
Smith Jr., who has passed the oral ex- 
amination and is awaiting appointment as a 
Foreign Service officer. 


Williams, John E., San Jose to Port au 
Prince 

Williams, Ronald M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Accra 

Wills, Warren E., Visa Office to Calgary 

Witecki, Thomas A., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Bucharest 

Yeadon, Janice, Ibadan to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Yohn, Michael Van Breda, Port of Spain to 
Inter-American Affairs, Office of U.S. 
Representative to the Organization of 
American States 

Yuhasz, Raymond Alexander, Canberra to 
Pretoria 

Zimmerman, Julie Ann L., Brasilia to Jun- 
ior Officer Corps 

Zurhelien Jr., J. Owen, Paramaribo to Inter- 
American Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


(July) 

Brown, Arvilla E., Freetown 

Caffrey, Francis J., Osaka-Kobe 

Cahill, M. Elaine, Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance 

D’Amico, Thomas X., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Donati, Stephen R., Office of Security, San 
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Francisco Field Office 

Driggs III, Hamilton I., Port au Prince 

Eagen, Gloria, Lima 

Erice, Eleanor E., Madrid 

Fenton, Richard Lewis, Montreal 

Flower, Caroline M., Santiago 

Gagnon, Russell A., Guatemala 

Glynn, Dorothy M., Bogota 

Gonzalez, Louis J., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Henrikson, William R., Office of Commu- 
nications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Hickey, Daniel T., Economic and Business 
Affairs, International Resources and 
Food Policy 

Huggins, Sharon Louise N., Hamilton 

Hulliung, Gloria A., Port au Prince 

Janeway, Michael Charles, Office of the 
Secretary 

Jones, Janice H., Bonn 

Kingston, Frederick C., Office of Security 

Kunkel, John R., Foreign Service Institute 

Kyriazis, Catherine P., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Magnor Jr., James B., Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Massie, Gay M., Medical Services 

McAlister, Julie A., Chad 

Sandstrom, Sarah H., Kingston 

Schofield, Gayle E., Tegucigalpa 

Steinmetz, Ingeborg B., Mexico 

Walls, Carolyn S., Niamey 

Wellons, Caroline E., Stockholm 

Whitlock, Marshall, Belem 

Wilcox, Byron L., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Yochelson, John N., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 
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RETIREMENTS 


(July) 

Acton, Georgia May, 
Pacific Affairs 

Akalovsky, Alexander, Management Oper- 
ations 

Ashida, James H., Monrovia 

Carlson, Roy O., European Affairs 

DelFavero, Marcella M., Toronto 

Dennis, John M., CENTO 

Finn, Michael T., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Harlan, Robert H., inspector General, For- 
eign Service 

Jacaruso, Jerold W., Office of Communi- 
cations 

Klieforth, Leslie A., Management Opera- 
tions 

Klosson, Boris H., Politico-Military Affairs 

Knowles, John F., Naha 

Lambert, Francis X., Office of Special Con- 
sular Services 

McCord, Franklin O., Bonn 

McLain Jr. W. Douglas, Calgary 

Nielsen, Steve A., Monterrey 

Noble, Marshall Hays, Information Sys- 
tems Office, User Support Services 
Staff 

Omachel, Walter B., Accra 

O’Neill Jr., John J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Oplinger, Gerald G., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Sexton, Jane E., Paris 

Slutz Jr., Robert F., Office of Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Narcotic 
Matters 

Walstrom, Milton C., Bureau of Personnel 

White, Lewis M., African Affairs 

Wolfe, Lucienne V., Language Services @ 


East Asian and 


‘Meritorious’ increase 


The following Department employees 
have been awarded meritorious service in- 
creases: 

WILLIAM D. ARMOR, PAUL Z. 
GEANEAS, FREDERICK A. MECKE, Office 
of Security; GARY D. BOBBITT, Geneva; 
PETER B. JOHNSON, JULIA A. MOORE, 
Inter-American Affairs, Office of Policy Plan- 
ning, Public and - Congressional Affairs; 
JOANNA F. CAPLAN, Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Panama; MELVYN LEVITSKY, Euro- 
pean Affairs, Soviet Union; WILLIAM ARM- 
STRONG JR., LEO DOLOFF, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs; GEORGE S. HER- 
MANN, Office of Security, Technical Services 
Division; THEODORE P. KROLL, Office of 
Security, Washington Field Office; GEORGE 
M. BLAIR, Office of Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs; HARRELL K. FULLER, 
Bureau of Personnel, Human Resources Man- 
agement Division; EDWIN J. WOOK, WIL- 
LIAM D. PENN, Office of Security; HAR- 
RIET M. NOONAN, African Affairs; JUNE 
CHAMBERLAIN, Public Affairs; MICHAEL 
MAHONEY, Consular Affairs. @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The Senate confirmed these nominations on July 14: 


Appointment as FSO-5, consular officer, 
and secretary 


Walter Francis Boyle 
Jerry L. Baker 
Joseph Gettier 


FSRs to be consular officers 


Jerry L. Baker 
Joseph Gettier 


FSRs to be consular officers and secre- 
taries 


William D. Barrett 
John F. Bender 
Vernon E. Bishop 
Peter A. Bogatyr 
Daniel P. Carbognin 
Kathleen M. Cayer 
Miguel de la Pena 
Edward G. Gable 
Shery! B. Garrison 
Joanne Lee Harris 
Lucius H. Horiuchi 
Richard L. Hubbell 
Ralph C. Hughes 
George W. Jaquay 
Roberta Jones-Booker 
Irving M. Kanter 
Howard C. Kavaler 
Theodore Klein 


11 of 35 in new FSO 
class are women 


The 136th class of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers was sworn in on June 30 
in the Benjamin Franklin Room. Of 
the 35 who are starting their careers in 
the Department, 11 are women. 

Average age of the new class is 
31. The State officers hold 55 de- 
grees—ranging from associate in arts 
and bachelor’s, to doctorates in 
jurisprudence and philosophy. Ten 
officers have studied abroad. 

Four members of the class have 
Foreign Service spouses: Joy F. 
Churchill, Leova Monroe and Cor- 
azon S. Foley. Four others are Service 
dependents: John G. Collinge, Chris- 
topher McCarthy, Zandra Flemister 
and Lauren Peters. Two in the class 
are former Peace Corps volunteers. 
They are Frank G. Light, who served 
in Afghanistan, and Johnnie Mary 
Miller, who served in Niger and 
Swaziland. Thirteen members have 
selected the consular cone. Nine have 
been assigned to the administrative 
cone, nine to the economic/commer- 
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Mark S. Massey 

Gary B. Mattocks 
Cletis L. Mishler 
Sheila K. O’Neill 
John D. O’Shaughnessy 
Earl C. J. Prater 

Jose A. Rodriquez, Jr. 
Peter K. Shields 

Fred D. Stephens 
Cynthia Ann Thomas 
James B. Torrens 
Kenneth W. Trotter 
Charles D. Walker 
Craig L. Walker 
Lawrence M. Wright 
Preston F. Zoller 


FSRs who are candidates for appointment 
as Junior FSOs, to be consular officers 
and secretaries 


J. Mikel Alderman 
Burton O. Allen 

Philip Norman Antokol 
Eduardo J. Baez 
Terry Alan Breese 
James Louis Bruno 
David R. Burnett 
Thomas A. Farrell 
Michael Bart Flaherty 
Thomas M. Givens 
William Henry Griffith 


cial cone, and four to the political 
cone. State members of the 136th 
class, shown in the accompanying 
photographs are: 

Front row, left to right: Joy F. 
Churchill, John G. Collinge, Frank 
G. Light, Celio F. Sandate, Julie Ann 
L. Zimmerman, Olga P. Koluvek, 
Lauren Peters, Barbara J. Bowie, G. 
Dennise Matthieu, Under Secretary 
David D. Newsom (photographed 
with the class), Corazon S. Foley, 
Lawrence K. Robinson, L. Evange- 
line Monroe, James A. Paige, Wil- 
liam Marcellus Butler; Steven M. 


Jerome P. Harrison 
Robyn Elaine Hinson 
Anthony John Interlandi 
Gary Dean Lindsay 
Christopher F. Lynch 
Eileen Anne Malloy 
Jay Irving Mann 

Carl S. Matthews 

S. Jean Melvin 

Alan David Oslick 
Ronald Scott Parson 
Carlos Perez 

Steven Karl Pifer 
Thomas L. Price 
Patricia Diane Ratcliff 
David Francis Rogus 
Douglas Carl Rohn 
Alberta Irene Rorick 
John Richard Schmidt 
Katherine A. Schwering 
David Lawrence Smith 
Teddy Bernard Taylor 
Mary Jane Thomas 
Paul A. Trivelli 

William Capers Warren 
Royal Michael Wharton 
James Lynard Williams 


FSR to be a secretary 
Frederick Schieck 


FSSOs to be consular officers 


Richard M. Brennan 
George M. Blair 
Elizabeth A. Edwards @ 


Pea 


Sonne 


ach, Zandra 


I. Flemister, 
Sandra E. Taylor, James R. Van Lan- 
ingham, Richard A. Holmes (chair- 
man), Eric Tunis. Second row, left to 


Lauterb 


right: Stephen P. Dawkins (coor- 
dinator), Edward H. Vazquez, Stan- 
ley H. Specht, Kenneth J. Grasty, 
John W. Schulze, J. M. Miller, Fran- 
cis J. Ricciardone Jr., Roderick C. 
Mackler, Walter Greenfield, Thomas 
J. White, Christopher E. McCarthy, 
Douglas C. Hengel, Nicholas M. 
Williams, Charles J. Hall, Edward K. 
H. Dong, Thomas H. Ochiltree II, 
Leslie R. Hickman, S.G. Brundage. @ 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER 
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Explanation of revised cost-of-living allowances 


The following article was sub- 
mitted to the NEWSLETTER by the 
Department’s management: 


EDERAL employees around the 

world are increasingly concerned 
over the effect of steadily rising living 
costs on their pay and allowances. 
That concern is enhanced for many 
by the seemingly upside-down effects 
of the August 27 changes in the Cost 
of Living Allowance for Foreign 
Service personnel stationed overseas. 
The new allowances tables show a 
reduction for lower-salaried em- 
ployees, and an increase for middle 
and higher-salaried personnel. 

The post allowance is a supple- 
ment to salary and may be considered 
a balancing factor which enables em- 
ployees, serving at high-cost posts, to 
maintain purchasing power similar to 
that of federal employees back in 
Washington. The post allowance level 
is based on cost-of-living information 
provided in the Retail Price Schedule 
(OF-173 or DSP-23). The foreign- 
living-cost information in that report 
is compared to similar information in 
a Retail Price Schedule for Washing- 
ton, D.C., prepared for the Depart- 
ment by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The result of this comparison is 
an ‘‘index number’’ showing living 
costs in the foreign location, relative 
to living costs in Washington (100). 
Thus, a cost-of-living index of 110, 
for a location such as Kuala Lumpur, 
means that living costs for an average 
family there are 10% above those of 
the family in Washington. 

The cost-of-living index is specif- 
ically designed to measure living costs 
for food (at home and in restaurants), 
transportation, clothing, personal 
care, recreation, medical care and 
certain household furnishings and 
operation expenses in the foreign 
location, relative to similar costs in 
the Washington area. It does not 
cover housing (shelter and utilities) 
and dependent education, which 
come under separate allowances. It 
does not include non-consumption in- 
come allocations, such as retirement 
deductions, federal and state income 
tax payments, contributions to 
church and charitable institutions, 
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life insurance and different forms of 
personal savings. 


To determine specific allowance 
payments to employees abroad, the 
Department applies the cost-of-living 
difference shown by the index to that 
portion of an employee’s salary that 
normally would be available to pur- 
chase commodities and services 
abroad. The portion of salary avail- 
able for the purchase of commodities 
and services by employees has been 
given the name ‘‘spendable income’’ 
by the Department. The term 
‘*spendable income’’ is that portion 
of base salary available to an employ- 
ee after typical deductions for feder- 
al, state and local income taxes; U.S. 
shelter and household utilities; retire- 
ment funds; contributions and gifts 
to persons and organizations outside 
the family; life insurance programs; 
and personal savings. 


The definition of ‘‘spendable in- 
come’’ is, of course, the heart of the 
system. For some years there have 
been discussions of how spendable in- 
come was determined, and particular- 
ly whether U.S. shelter and utility 
costs should be excluded from the 
figure. In 1973 the Department of 
State Inspection Corps conducted an 
audit of the overseas allowance pro- 
gram and the Allowances Staff in the 
Bureau of Administration. The audi- 
tors were particularly critical of the 
way in which the definition of spend- 
able income failed to exclude that 
portion of salary spent for shelter and 
utility expenses for employees in the 
United States. 

In June 1973, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget issued a report 
entitled ‘‘A Study of Overseas Per- 
sonnel Allowances, Differentials and 
Benefits Granted to Federal U.S. 
Citizen Civilian Employees in Foreign 
Areas.”’ This report contained a 
lengthy description of the post allow- 
ance program and the concept of 
spendable income as used by the 
Department. That report found no 
validity in the practice of including 
shelter and utility expenditures in the 
spendable income tables. 


In September 1974, the General 
Accounting Office released its report 
on ‘‘Fundamental Changes Needed to 
Achieve a Uniform Government-wide 
Overseas Benefits and Allowances 
System for U.S. Employees.’’ This 
report challenged the Department for 
including shelter and utility expendi- 
tures in spendable income and the 
post allowance payment tables. 


Following this comprehensive 
criticism of the spendable income 
concept and lengthy discussions with 
representatives of the two agencies, 
the Department had no alternative 
but to eliminate the U.S. shelter and 
utility expenditures from the post 
allowance payment tables. 

The new spendable income tables 
were derived from 1972-73 Consum- 
er Expenditure Survey data as pub- 
lished in the 1977 and 1978 Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS) Bulletins 
1959, 1985 and 1992. This survey was 
of 20,000 families throughout the 
United States. The average U.S. fam- 
ily size was 2.8 persons. Average 
family income was $11,945 before in- 
come taxes, and $10,184 after income 
taxes. Consumption expenses, in- 
cluding housing and utilities, were 
$8,252, while average shelter cost was 
$1,302, and the utilities cost was 
$404. Thus, spendable income was 
roughly 55% of the income received 
by this average family. 

The percentage of spendable in- 
come (excluding shelter) allocated to 
the major expenditure categories 
based on the BLS 1960-61 data and 
the 1972-73 for Washington is in 
Chart 1. 


CHART 1 


BLS 60-61 BLS 72-73 
data data 
. Food at home 21.0% 14.4% 
. Food away fromhome.... 7.1 8.1 
. Tobacco-alcohol........ 4.1 
. Personal care ......... : 2.5 
. Furnishings and 
household operations . 14.7 
RCIRIION so Snialeia hart ne d-« ; ; 11.0 
. Medical care 6.6 
. Recreation. : 10.6 
Transportation (incl. auto 
purchase and operation) 26.1 
10. Miscellaneous 1.9 
Total expenditure weights .... 100.0% 
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There are six new Post Allow- 
ance Tables which became effective 
August 27, 1978 and cover single em- 
ployees and families of five different 
sizes. Copies of these tables were sent 
to all overseas missions (Airgram 
2428 of July 6, 1978). The six new 
tables replace the former two tables 


CHART 2 
Average annual spendable income by family size 


Number of persons in family 





One 


13,900 
13,700 
13,400 


Three 


17,400 
17,100 
16,800 


Five 


20,000 
19,700 
19,300 


Six or more 


20,900 
20,500 


Four 
18,300 


18,000 
17,600 


Two 


15,700 
15,400 
15,100 


Annual salary 
$50,000 and Over .. 


48,000—49,999 . 
46,000—47,999..... 


which were identfied as ‘‘Employees 
Without Family’’ and ‘‘Employees 
With Family” plus a separate ‘‘chil- 
dren’s allowance’’ graduated by Post 
Allowance level. The new tables pro- 
vide actual dollar allowance pay- 
ments for different family sizes for 
locations where living costs vary from 
5% to 100% above Washington. The 
highest level represents an allowance 
that is equal to the employee’s spend- 
able income. For those locations the 
cost-of-living index can range from 
196 to 205. The midpoint of that in- 
dex range is 200, and represents living 
costs 100% above the Washington 
base (index 100). 

The average annual spendable 
income by family size is shown in 
Chart 2. The amount of the post al- 
lowance payable to each employee 
may be determined by multiplying the 
appropriate spendable income by the 
post allowance index for each loca- 
tion. Using the Kuala Lumpur exam- 
ple mentioned earlier, the allowance 
payments paid to employees in that 
location would be 10% of the 
amounts shown in Chart 2. 


Besides updating the older data, 
the new survey takes into account in- 
come levels higher than the previous 
ceiling. As a result, the new tables 
reflect two separate changes. One 
change excludes from ‘‘spendable in- 
come’’ that portion that would be 
devoted to housing and utility costs in 
the United States, and the second 
raises the ceiling on calculating the 
Cost of Living Allowance from an in- 
come of $20,000 to $50,000. 

The combined effect is a reduc- 
tion in the allowance for those under 
the old base of $20,000, since they are 
affected only by the narrowed defini- 
tion of ‘‘spendable income,’’ and an 
increase for others, when the increase 
provided by raising the base to 
$50,000 exceeds the decrease from the 
narrowed definition of ‘‘spendable 
income.’”’ @ 


44,000—45,999 
42,000—43,999 


40,000—4 1,999 


38,000—39,999 
36,000—37,999 


34,000—35,999..... 
32,000—33,999.... 


30,000—31,999 
28,000—29,999 


26,000—27,999 


24,000—25,999... 


22,000—23,999 
20,000—21,999 


FO AOS so go 3.5 tee sees bys 
16,000—17,999............. 


13,200 
12,900 
12,600 


12,200 
11,800 
11,400 


11,000 
10,600 
10,200 


9,700 
9,200 
8,700 


8,200 
7,700 
7,100 


14,000—15,999................ 


12,000—13,999 


10,000—11,999............... 
8,000— 9,999. 


6,000— 7,999 
Under 6,000 


14,800 
14,500 
14,100 


13,800 
13,300 
12,900 


12,400 
12,000 
11,400 


11,000 
10,400 
9,800 


9,300 
8,600 


8,000 


7,300 
6,600 
5,800 


10,900 


16,500 
16,100 
15,700 


15,300 
14,800 
14,300 


13,800 
13,300 
12,700 


12,100 
11,500 


10,300 
9,600 
8,900 


7,300 
6,500 


17,300 
16,900 
16,500 


16,100 
15,500 
15,000 


14,500 
14,000 
13,300 


12,700 
12,100 
11,400 


10,800 
10,100 
9,300 


8,50C 
7,700 
6,800 


19,000 
18,500 
18,100 


17,600 
17,000 
16,400 


15,900 
15,300 
14,600 


13,900 
13,200 
12,500 


11,800 
11,000 
10,200 


9,300 
8,400 
7,500 


20,200 


19,800 
19,300 
18,800 


18,400 
17,800 
17,200 
16,600 
16,000 
15,200 


14,500 
13,800 
13,100 


12,400 
11,500 
10,700 


9,700 
8,800 
7,800 





5,100 
4,400 
3,700 


5,700 
4,900 
4,100 


6,000 
5,100 
4,300 


6,600 
5,600 
4,700 


6,800 
5,900 
4,900 


This table was prepared by the Allowances Staff of the U.S. Department of State from 1972-73 Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey data as published in the 1977 and 1978 Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins 1959, 1985 & 1992. 
The term “spendable income” is defined by the Department of State as that portion of base salary available to an 
employee after typical deductions for federal, state and local income taxes; U.S. shelter and household utilities; 
retirement funds; contributions and gifts to persons and organizations outside the family; life insurance pro- 
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SAN SALVADOR— Ambassador Frank J. 
Devine, left, presents Meritorious Honor 


nal savings. 


Jr. in connection with embassy participa- 


Award to commercial officer James P. Bell 


i 


tion in the International Fair. 





PROMOTIONS 
(July) 


GS-17 


James H. Michel, Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser. 


GS-16 


Michael G. Kozak, Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Inter-American Affairs; 
Ronald J. Bettauer, Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs. 


GS-12 


Margie R. Wilber, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division; Nyle Keith Walton, Intel- 
ligence and Research; Anita M. Stockman, 
Office of Press Relations; Ermine E. Ford, 
Budget and Finance; Ruth Marie Bland, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, Office of Public 
Programs. 


GS-11 


Mitchell W. Stewart, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs; Mary L. Spruell, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Freedom of Information Staff; Lau- 
rene D. Head, Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division; Alice L. 
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PUBLISHING AND REPRODUCTION 
DIVISION—Paul Washington, office 
head, center, presents awards to, from left, 
William Moore, 30-year length-of-service; 
M. Vestena Clark, outstanding service; 
William Peters, 35 years; Margie Wilber, 30 
years; Thomas Lea, 35 years, Virginia 
Butler, 35 years; and Joseph Proctor, 20 
years. 


Harris and William L. Day, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Records 
Management Staff. 


GS-10 
Norman Deans, Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance. 

GS-9 
Helen G. Dade, Visa Office; Phyllis E. Cub- 
bins, Passport Office. 

GS-8 


Susan Elizabeth Shea, Executive Secretar- 
iat; Clarence N. Page Jr., Foreign Service 
Institute; Diane E. Kelly, Intelligence and 
Research, Research Services Staff. 


GS-7 
Deborah H. Turner, African Affairs; Sonja 


J. Richburg, International Organization 
Affairs, Transportation and Communica- 
tions; Patricia R. Magin, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Trade Aggreements Divi- 
sion; Kathryn M. Heidner, Passport Office; 
Gertrude D. Hall, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division; Carey 
E. Dvorak, Communications Center; 
Charlie M. Binder, Executive Secretariat, 
Information Management Section. 


GS-6 


Ivy L. West, Office of Inspector General; 
Mary A. Vezina, Passport Office; Darryl T. 
Tolson, Office of Security, Records Serv- 
ices Division; Rena Stolarsky, Office of 
Security, New York Field Office; Charlotte 
F. Shahin, European Affairs; Donald A. 
Kennedy, Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center; Betty J. Dudley, Foreign Service 
Institute; Elsie Janice Denny, Office of 
Assistant Legal Adviser, Politico-Military 
Affairs; Robin L. De James, Office of 
Human Rights; Suzanne M. Conway, Of- 
fice of Security, Command Center; Debra 
M. Blanchard, Budget and Finance, Office 
of Finance; Barbara Jean Beach, Oceans 
and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs. 


GS-5 
David R. Van Valkenburg, Economic and 
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Business Affairs, Office of Development 
Finance; Joyce A. Turner, Visa Office; 
Wanda L. Thomason, Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division; Lawrence C. Smith, 
Foreign Affairs Data Processing Center; 
Jane A. Sakaue, Foreign Service Institute; 
Victoria Ann Nathan, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments; Barbara L. Miller, Pass- 
port Office; Stephen A. Lippincott, Bureau 
of Personnel; Camille R. Holmes, Office of 
Refugee and Migration Affairs; Mary Lynn 
Cook, Protocol; Richard E. Buck, Bureau 
of Personnel, Retirement Division. 


GS-4 


Deborah E. Snipes, Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division; Karla L. 
McCain, Bureau of Public Affairs, Public 
Correspondence Division; Paul L. Hill, 
Dereck L. Dyson and Steven A. Bost, 
Passport Office. 


GS-3 


Debra A. Myers and Robert J. Daniels Jr. 
Office of Operations, Supply and Trans- 
portation Division; Valerie T. Laws and 
Charies M. James, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(July) 


Abraham, Luberta, Medical Services 

Alstin, Deena M., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Alvarenga, Yara N., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Ashmon, Donna D., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Ballard, Barbara J., Administrative and 
Clerical Poo! 

Banach, Carol J., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Barksdale, Gwendolyn M., International 
Organization Affairs 

Barnes, Paul L.R., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Barrack, Debra S., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Beardsley, Carolyn N., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Bennett, Joyce M., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Benson, Margery C., Special Consular 
Services 

Benton, Marjorie Craig, U.S. Mission to the 
UN 

Binford, John Q., Office of Security 

Blakeney, Tanyel V., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Brent, Tonie G., Passport Office 

Brown, Annette, Passport Office 

Brown, Renee D., Passport Office 

Bushnell, Mark A., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Carter, Kathleen A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Cheek, Sandra L., Passport Office 

Chrzanowski, Michael W., Office of Com- 
munications 

Colbert, Aaron E., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 
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Conyers, Donald E., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Cooper, Alfred J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Cooper, Tracy Y., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Coppola, Maura, Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Corey, Brenda A., Passport Office 

Crosser, Joy, Administrative and Clerical 
Pool 

Curtis, Elaine, Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Curtis, Kenneth M., International Joint 
Commission 

Davis, Michael E., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Deem, Joyce A., Foreign Service Institute 

Dennis, Cheryl B., Passport Office 

Diaz, Ana C., Passport Office 

Dixon, Roger, Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Downey, Karen L., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Edwards, Eunice Y., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Plans and Management 

Eldred, Grace Ann, Passport Office 

Fagan, Leeanne, Executive Secretariat 

Fitzpatrick, Kathleen M., Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of Plans and Manage- 
ment 

Floege, Virginia M., Passport Office 

Fowler, Scott T., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Freeland, Barbara A., Office of Security 

Friedlander, Naomi P., Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Fuller, Gregory T., Passport Office 

Gabriel, Kathleen J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Gallagher, Dennis James, Office of Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Garrett, Phillip R., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Gary, Pamela D., Passport Office 

Gelman, Susan Gail, Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Gibbs, Angela C., Bureau of Personnel 

Gibson, Charlene, Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Goldman, Laura Ann, Special Consular 
Services 

Gonzales, Lydia T., Passport Office 

Gregg, Fumiko N., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Guernsey, Laurette B., Passport Office 

Hall, Sharon L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Hall, Trina, Passport Office 

Hamilton, Charlotte J., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Hamilton, Francine T., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Hanrahan, Donna J., Executive Secretariat 

Harriman, W. Averell, U.S. Mission to the 
UN 

Harris Jr., Joseph H., Passport Office 

Harris, Michelle A., Bureau of Personnel 

Healy, Kathleen Ann, Office of Security, 
San Francisco Field Office 

Hill, Gloria J., Inter-American Affairs 

Hobbs, Mary A., Passport Office 

Houser, Kathleen S., African Affairs 


Hull, Karen J., Office of Security, Evaiua- 
tions Division 

Humphries, Carol C., Office of Security 

Imburg, Elizabeth L., Office of Security 

Jackson, Andre R., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Jeffcoat, Arlene, Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Jenkins, Abigail Adams, Passport Office 

Johnson, Kim, Passport Office 

Kaplan, Randye Lynn, Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Kinney, Michael L., Passport Office 

Lake, Zandra M., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Marshall, Donna J., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Matthias, Marie A., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

McCarthy, Karen L., International Bound- 
ary Commission, U.S. and Canada 

Means, Patricia A., Office of Security 

Minor, Karen Elaine, Passport Office 

Moore, Sandra M., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Motley, Robin R., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Naclerio, Susan J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Nakamura, Jeanne E., Office of Security 

Newman, Paul, U.S. Mission to the UN 

O‘Donnell, Janet, Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

O’Rourke, Isella F., Foreign Service in- 
stitute 

Ollivier, Daniel Y., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Owen, William B., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Recruitment Examination and 
Employment 

Porter, Beverly A., Passport Office 

Prophet, Ernestine D., Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Quarles, Cynthia Robena, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Queen, Vincent D., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Raine, Katherine L., Passport Office 

Redd, Dianne P., Passport Office 

Robinson, Dorothy E., Passport Office 

Robinson, Shary Ann, Passport Office 

Romell, Maria C., Passport Office 

Sakalle, Marlene J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Sanner, James A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Saporito, Helen, U.S. Mission to the UN 

Scarlett, Claudette C., Passport Office 

Scott, James A., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Seaborn, Joyce M., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Siegel, Jeffrey K., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Silverfine, Betsy S., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Simms, Karen Y., Medical Services 

Simpson, Norma K., Office of Security 

Smith, Carl F., Foreign Service Institute 

Smith, Lillie C., Medical Services 

Sneed, Maxcine, Passport Office 

Starks, Anthony W., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Stein, Daniel J., Foreign Service Institute 
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Stevens, Lee R., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Stone, David L., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Sypher, Albert, Passport Office 

Tannenbaum, Jane J., European Affairs 

Tatum, Felicia A., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Thatcher, John T., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Thompson, Barbara V., Medical Services 

Thompson, John L., Bureau of Personnel 

Thorne, Denitra R., Passport Office 

Wallace, Freddie C., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Northern and Central Europe 

Waller, Catherine A., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Weinberg, Carol D., Passport Office 

White Deborah A., Executive Secretariat 

Williams, Pamela A., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Williamson, Robin J., Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Wilson, Samuel, Passport Office 

Young, Carol D., Passport Office 


REASSIGNMENTS 
(July) 


Cherry, Angela, Administrative and Cleri- 


cal Pool to Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Freedom of Information Staff 


Davis, Audrey C., Passport Office to Intel- 


ligence and Research 

Garcia, Mariene, Office of Executive Sec- 
retary, Board of the Foreign Service and 
Employee Management Relations 
Commission to Inter-American Affairs 

Giesey, Janice F., Economic and Business 
Affairs to European Affairs 

Hurley, Dianne E., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool to Inter-American Affairs 

Husoskey, Veronica, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Visa Office 

Jackson, Valerie B., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs 

Lira, Joelle M., European Affairs to Office 
of International Conferences 

Posey, Linda Ann, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel 

Riersgard, Marsha F., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 


RESIGNATIONS 
(July) 


Andreani, Ronald G., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Anteblian, Margaret S., U.S. Mission to the 
UN 

Benson, Veronica Sue, Office of Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs 

Blohm, Walter Buckman, Passport Office 

Bullock, Charles C., Bureau of Personnel 

Collins, Gerald V., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Crosby, Ann E., Passport Office 

Froebe, Louise C., Executive Secretariat 
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Clarification 

The names of Foreign Service 
Grievance Board members were 
listed under ‘‘Resignations’’ in the 
July NEWSLETTER. The fact is that 
they have not resigned. A tech- 
nical, administrative change had 
occurred in their employment 
status, and the computer read this 
as a resignation. 


Gallagher, Patricia E., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs 

Goodman, Grace E., Passport Office 

Karchem, Robin B., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Kincaid, Patricia M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Lewis, Gwendolyn, Passport Office 

Lewis, Helen E., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

McCarthy, Eileen P., Protocol 

Miletich, Janis C., Executive Secretariat 

Muse, Betty G., Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of the Historian 

Musso, Antonio F., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Myers, James H., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Overmyer, Stefanie J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Rees, Karen A., Inter-American Affairs, 
Carribean Countries 

Robinson, Catherine L., 
Finance, Office of Finance 

Scandiffio, Marie-France, Protocol 

Smith, Debra L., Passport Office 

Smith, Jo-Anne F., Executive Secretariat 

Stein, Daniel J., Foreign Service Institute 


Budget and 


Taylor, Debbie, Office of Operations, Sup- 


ply and Transportation Division 

Verner, Douglas D., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Watler, Carolyn Mae, Passport Office 

Whitman, Jay E., Secretariat to U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO 

Young, William E., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 


RETIREMENTS 
(July) 


Braun, August, Communications Center 

Brown, Robert B., Communications 
Center 

Bunker, Ellsworth, Ambassador at Large 

Furgang, Mary M., Passport Office 

Guilbault, Adeline V., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Harley, Janice R., Bureau of Personnel 

Hayhurst, Walter L., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget 

Holmes, Martha B., Foreign Service In- 
stitute @ 


Pamphlet on retirement 
The Department has published a 
65-page pamphlet, ‘‘New Life Styles: 
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A Guide to Retirement,’’? which sum- 
marizes information useful to pro- 
spective Foreign Service retirees, 
alerting them, among other things, to 
opportunities which lie ahead. The 
stock number is 044-000-01663-0. 


‘High quality’ increases 


The following Department employees 
have been awarded high quality increases: 

CATHERINE A. PEARSON, MARY 
BELLE BOYD, MARGARET TISDALE, 
Inter-American Affairs; LATTICE McNEIL, 
Passport Office; CHRISTINE P. HATHA- 
WAY, Protocol; ROBERTA S. STEWART, 
ROBERTA GRAVETT, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, Office of Security Assistance and Sales; 
OLIVETTE M. HAWKINS, LOU H. WHAR- 
TON, Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; 
PETER E. GALUPPO, Office of Security, 
San Antonio Resident Office; CHERYL L. 
MICKELINC, Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Performance Evaluation; CATHERINE 
DELEO, DORA LEE DOUGLAS, DENIS P. 
NOONAN, KATHLEEN A. STEMPLINSKI, 
KATHLEEN STOJAKOVICH, Medical Serv- 
ices;s BARBARA JEAN BEACH, Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fair; YVONNE WILLIAM, MARY R. 
ATHEY, Passport Office; ALPHA J. WHIT- 
ING, MARY D. WANT, Foreign Buildings 
Office) ROBERT LAW JR., WARKELL 
JENKINS, Communications Center; DENNIS 
THOMAS, LARRY W. LEE, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations; DIANE M. 
SEDEN, Budget and Finance, Office of Fi- 
nance; PATRICIA ANN WEAVER, Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; BONNIE L. 
BOWMAN, Politico-Military Affairs, Office 
of Munitions Control; JOHN A. BENTEL, 
Executive Secretariat; SARAH G. LAVOIE, 
International Organization Affairs, Office of 
UN Political Affairs; ROBERT W. BOTE- 
LER, Office of Security; DEBORAH J. GOD- 
FREY, Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
Arabian Peninsular Affairs; KATHERINE M. 
CEPKO, Office of International Conferences; 
EILENE J. ROBB, Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments; CAROL Y. STEWART, Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Records Management and 
Research Division; EUNICE M. LEONARD, 
Foreign Affairs Data Processing Center; GAIL 
P. GREEN, Budget and Finance, Office of Fi- 
nance; BARBARA A. TINSLEY, Economic 
and Business Affairs, International Finance 
and Development; ELLEN D. DYER, Office 
of Operations; SHIRLEY ANN BRISCOE, In- 
ter-American Affairs, Office of Regional Eco- 
nomic Policy. @ 


Shipping committee to meet 


The Shipping Coordinating will 
conduct an open meeting at 9:30 a.m. 
September 20, in Room 8236 of the 
Department of Transportation Build- 
ing, 400 Seventh Street S.W. @ 
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It was ‘a great summer’ on the Soviet desk, intern says’ 


By REBECCA A. RICKEY 


The author, who lives in a sub- 
urb of Denver, is a student at Colo- 
rado State University. 


I HEARD an interesting conver- 
sation on the elevator recently. A 
woman mentioned to a friend that, 
no, they didn’t have any summer help 
in her office but they did have a sum- 
mer intern. Yes, a very sweet girl, but 
this secretary wasn’t exactly sure why 
the intern was there. What better 
reason for this article than to explain, 
to those who share that secretary’s 
feelings, just why the intern program 
exists. It certainly seems reasonable 
to explain why many college students 
would spend a volunteer (read non- 
compensated) summer in the Depart- 
ment, in the nation’s second most 
expensive city. 

In June some 60 young people 
began their internships, having come 
from over 20 states and 55 univer- 
sities and colleges. We were assigned 


to several bureaus and offices—nine 
of us drawing assignments to the 
Bureau of European Affairs, with six 
of us on the Soviet desk. We were 
taken in hand by the secretaries, who 
were great. They always seemed to 
have the answers to our multitude of 
questions, or at least know someone 
who would know the answer. They 
took us seriously and didn’t regard us 
as just another person to answer the 
phone. It was certainly a boost to our 
egos to be treated in such a profes- 
sional manner, especially since they 
knew we were only here for the sum- 
mer. 


The nine of us participated in the 
larger intern program as well as a pro- 
gram in our own area coordinated by 
Ann Griffin Macfarlane. She man- 
aged to give us an opportunity that 
she and her colleagues rarely have— 
to meet with the principals in the 
Department and other important for- 
eign affairs figures, and to ask ques- 
tions freely. We met with Roy Ather- 


ton, Peter Tarnoff, Hodding Carter, 
Marshall Shulman, Harry Barnes and 
Marvin Kalb, among others. Of all 
the things that we did as interns the 
lecture series was the most useful and 
interesting. I can’t emphasize enough 
the feeling it gave us, as interns, to sit 
down with key diplomats like Mr. 
Atherton and be treated to an ex- 
cellent lecture and a lively discussion. 


SUMMER INTERNS—Shown with 
George S. Vest, assistant secretary for 
European affairs, are, seated, from left: 
Nancy Marks, Colgate University; Rebecca 
Rickey, Colorado State; Katherine Flynn, 
Columbia; Ross Wilson, Columbia; Mr. 
Vest; Lidia Wasylyn, Southern California; 
Jane Miller, Yale; Tim Thompson, St. 
Lawrence; Bill Green, Southern California. 
Standing, from left: Carol Schlitt; Kathleen 
Davis, Goucher; David Carson, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy; Missy 
Bailey, Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy; John Kerr, Duke; Tom Barth, West 
Point; Dominique George, San Diego, and 
Richard Rudman, Yale. 
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I think what made this such an expe- 
rience was the attitude of the 
speakers. Very rarely were we treated 
to a dry lecture and a restricted 
question-and-answer period. The ma- 
jority of the sessions were informa- 
tive, sometimes amusing—and cer- 
tainly professional. Mr. Atherton 
answered our questions with a direct- 
ness and honesty that gave no indica- 
tion that he considered it a waste of 
time to talk with a group of summer 
interns. 

Once we had mastered the layout 
of the building and figured out the 
jumble of acronyms and names, we 
were ready for the summer’s work. 
What the nine of us did depended on 
where we were. Some, such as Ross 
Wilson (Columbia) in the economic 
section of the Soviet desk, did essen- 
tially the same job as Foreign Service 
officers in that section. Others did a 
variety of things, such as monitoring 
the noon press briefings. It was fun to 
be there to watch Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Reston or the reporters struggle— 
depending on who was having the 
most difficulty, those answering 
questions or those trying to get an 
answer! 


Some of us got to go to Capitol 
Hill for hearings. I had an opportuni- 
ty, with two other interns, to attend a 
press conference at the Soviet em- 
bassy. That was certainly outside of 
the usual routine. We also visited the 
Kennan Institute and the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. 
And we toured the Pentagon and the 
CIA. 

Of course, there were the not- 
so-great aspects of the internship. A 
summer in Washington is not cheap. 
In a luncheon meeting with Director 
General Harry Barnes, we made the 
point that there were more people 
who would like to participate in the 
program, but who did not apply 
because of the cost. The second big- 
gest complaint was the seeming lack 
of a real effort by the entire Depart- 
ment to cooperate. Ms Macfarlane, 
at times, appeared to be handling the 
whole thing herself, this along with 
her regular duties on the Soviet desk. 
Are interns really such a pain that 
some offices just don’t want to be 
bothered? Or is there a lack of in- 
formation within the Department on 
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what the intern program involves? 
Obviously not every office could ef- 
fectively use interns, but was every- 
one aware of the program to begin 
with? These are certainly questions 
that need to be answered. 

Not only does the Department 
need to inform people within; the sys- 
tem for getting the information out to 
the universities and colleges doesn’t 
seem to be too uniform. I only found 
out about the program by accident. A 
professor who had received a letter on 
the program and knew I was inter- 
ested contacted me. I wonder how 
many people at other schools may 
have been interested but knew 
nothing about the program? This lack 
.of effort at disseminating informa- 
tion brings me to one point that I 
often heard on the Soviet desk. It was 
mentioned that there was a need for 
Soviet specialists in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and what better way to introduce 
interested students headed towards 
the Service than having them intern in 
the Department? Sherrod McCall, 
deputy director “of the Soviet desk, 
often called us a kind of ‘‘farm 
team,’’ a cadre of potential future 
Foreign Service officers. 


I can’t say enough about Ms. 
Macfarlane and what she did for us. 
She was always ready to lend support 
and encouragement, and to answer 
our endless questions. No wonder 
that our gang of nine often jokingly 
referred to her as ‘‘Mom.’’ She even 
put up with our sometimes irreverent 
remarks about some of the people 
who run the Department. She and 
Mr. McCall invited us to their homes 
for informal get-togethers. 

The summer certainly proved to 
be a learning experience. Some of us 
came away with the idea that the For- 
eign Service was exactly what we 
wanted. For each of us I think that 
there was one moment this summer 
when we knew why we had come, say, 
2,000 miles from Colorado, to hot 
and muggy Washington. Such a mo- 
ment, for me, was meeting the Secre- 
tary at the ‘‘C’’ Street entrance one 
day, or talking with Ambassador 
Dobrynin at the Soviet Embassy, or 
talking with Dr. Shulman. Those 
moments, along with my work on the 
desk, made my summer especially 
worthwhile. m 
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It does pay to buy 
U.S. savings bonds 


10 good reasons for owning sav- 
ings bonds: 

1. Savings bonds provide maxi- 
mum safety of investment—they are 
backed by the full faith and credit of 
the Government. 

2. Interest rates are guaranteed to 
maturity—you can never get back less 
than you pay in. Interest may be in- 
creased, but not decreased. And rates 
are now higher than ever. 

3. Bonds are friends in need. They 
are liquid assets which may be cashed 
after a minimal holding period—two 
months for E bonds; six months for H 
bonds. 

4. Bonds are ‘‘indestructible.’’ 
Any bond lost, stolen, mutilated or de- 
stroyed will be replaced at no charge. A 
record of each bond sold is maintained 
by serial number and name of owner. 

5. Choice of registration—Bonds 
may be issued in one name only, in the 
names of two persons as coowners, or 
in the name of one person with a sec- 
ond person as beneficiary (payable on 
death). 

6. Bonds are convenient to buy. 
The Payroll Savings Plan permits sav- 
ings bonds to be purchased on a partial 
payment plan. 

7. Tax benefits—Iinterest on sav- 
ings bonds is exempt from all state or 
local income or personal property 
taxes. Interest is subject to federal in- 
come tax, but the tax on E bond inter- 
est may be deferred until the E bonds 
are cashed or reach final maturity. H 
bond interest, paid semiannually by 
Treasury check, must be reported an- 
nually for federal income tax purposes. 

8. Exchange privilege—Series E 
bonds may be exchanged for current- 
income H bonds. Federal income tax 
on accrued E bond interest may con- 
tinue to be deferred until the H bonds 
are redeemed or mature. 

9. Not subject to probate—Sav- 
ings bonds issued with a surviving co- 
owner or beneficiary do not form a part 
of an estate for probate purposes, but 
their value must usually be included in 
computing the gross estate for estate 
and inheritance tax purposes, in ac- 
cordance with federal laws and those 
of individual states. 

10. Prudence and patriotism— 
Buying savings bonds helps the Gov- 
ernment manage the national debt in 
the most non-inflationary manner, and 
helps finance programs and projects 
vital to our individual and collective 
well-being. Today’s savings-bonds 
dollars are used to pay for many pro- 
grams and projects designed to im- 
prove our environment and raise our 
standard of living, including housing, 
education, transportation, health. 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF 


*_This is a list of employees as of May 
and June who have completed the eligibility re- 
quirements for receipt of length-of-service 
awards. Actual presentations may be at a later 
date. 


ADMINISTRATION 
(June) 


William W. Anderson (35) 
Pearl A. C. Daniels (35) 
Ellsworth A. Donovan (35) 
Annie W. Kenney (35) 
William H. Lebrane (35) 
Clarence H. Alspaugh Jr. (30) 
Morris J. Crum (30) 
Charles Freeman (30) 
Robert U. Green (30) 
Harry M. Hite (30) 
Leotha R. Jones (30) 
Austin P. McHale (30) 
Rose Finkleman (25) 
Arthur D. Hanrehan (25) 
David L. Kellogg (25) 
Lawrence E. Burrell (20) 
Bobby Lee Coble (20) 
William W. Dooley, Jr. (20) 
Edward N. Gulli (20) 
Jeffrey L. Hyatt (20) 
David C. Lamoureux (20) 
Roland A. Wilkes (20) 
Paul R. DeMarce (10) 
James Dixon (10) 
Kathleen Farrell (10) 
George A. Fearwell (10) 
Ellen C. Ivie (10) 
Ethelmae L. Keys (10) 
Rita D. Mitzel (10) 

Gloria S. Taylor (10) 

S. Edwin Ulmer (10) 
Bessie H. Woodruff (10) 


(May) 


George M. Clagett Jr. (35) 
David F. Esmacher (35) 
Clyde L. Herndon (35) 
Jeanne H. Calhoun (30) 
Ellen Jane Norton (30) 
William J. Pandolfi (30) 
Catherine P. Kyriazis (25) 
Conrad M. Rippe (25) 
Witham W. Straus (25) 
Henry A. Jackson (20) 
Airline Harper (10) 
Michael H. Howland (10) 
Stanley John Klem (10) 
Alexis N. Obolensky (10) 
Linda C. Russell (10) 
Francis Turner (10) 

Watt Sylvester Young Jr. (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
(June) 


Robert A. Stevenson (35) 
Robert A. Foose (25) 
Robert V. Keeley (25) 
Herbert S. Malin (25) 
Delmar L. Bullis (20) 
Francis A. Hill (20) 
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Paul M. Hooper (20) 
William G. Beck (10) 
George H. Larson (10) 
Mattie Inez Lett (10) 
Harry E. Young dr. (10) 


(May) 


William B. Bowdler (30) 
Henry D. Hollaway (30) 
Charles E. Behrens (25) 
Marianne B. Hewitt (25) 
James E. Balsitis (20) 

David J. Gillen (20) 

William C. Mithoefer Jr. (20) 
George H. Hazelrigg (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
(June) 


Louise M. Brooks (35) 

Ellen |. Coogan (30) 

William N. Poindexter Jr. (25) 
Patricia E. Long (10) 

Barbara M. Watson (10) 


(May) 
Joseph E. Olenik (30) 
Gene Burke (25) 
Stewart Ibbbs Jr. (20) 
S. A. Sarnowski (20) 
William J. Cook (10) 
Ruby E. Cucchiaro (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
(June) 
Thomas W. Ainsworth (35) 
Anthony Geber (35) 
Dorothea L. Bonaviyo (30) 
Joseph E. Cantara (30) 
Kenneth W. Knauf (30) 
Marion F. Robinson (30) 
M. Patricia Wazer (30) 
George M. Hiraga (25) 
Jessica G. Deitchman (10) 
Michael P. Owens (10) 


LAGOS, Nigeria— Ambassador Donald B. 
Easum, left, presents a 35-year length-of- 
service certificate to deputy chief of mission 
Parker D. Wyman. 


SERVICE* 


(May) 
Yukio Kawamoto (30) 
Oler A. Bartley Jr. (25) 
James P. Morden (25) 
David A. Sharp (25) 
Thomas C. Bleha (20) 
Lynn Wilson Curtain (20) 
Richard L. Vago (20) 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
(June) 


Edward L. Williams (10) 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
(May) 
Tobias Hartwick (30) 
Frances T. Lide (25) 
John A. Boyle (20) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
(June) 


Ernest J. Colantonio (35) 
Scott George (35) 

Eric Rehfeld (35) 

Charles O. Hoffman (30) 
William G. Marvin, Jr. (30) 
Jacob M. Myerson (30) 
Philip Meade Smith (30) 
Frances A. Usenik (30) 
Marian R. Adle (25) 

John F. Cavailard (25) 
Marion E. Mayfield (25) 
John W. Campbell (20) 
William H. Gussman (20) 
Donald L. Miller (20) 
Adriaen M. Morse (20) 
Walter E. Stadtler (20) 
John Scott Williams (20) 
Edgar E. Ballard Jr. (10) 
Dolores Mae Brotherton (10) 
Thomas Howard Gewecker (10) 
James L. Halmo (10) 
Roberta L. Kinnell (10) 
John Stephen Kramer (10) 
John B. Sisterman (10) 
Daniel W. Wagner (10) 





(May) 
Lillian A. Dye (35) 
Joseph S. Cangelosi (35) 
Thomas W. Davis Jr. (30) 
Mary A. Newman (30) 
William H. Luers (25) 
Ronald C. V. Garton (25) 
Charles N. Chesteen (20) 
Charles J. Dale Jr. (20) 
Robert A. Senser (20) 
Joseph F. Sullivan (20) 
Larry Keith Addington (10) 
Robert H. Greigo (10) 
Raymond J. Guerrero Jr. (10) 
Jeffrey S. White (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
(June) 


Christopher Van Hollen (30) 
Dorothy B. McCormick (20) 
Leonard L. Paige (20) 
Anna Berta Page (10) 


(May) 
William L. Dutton Jr. (25) 
Michael D. Sternberg (20) 
Harlow J. Carpenter Jr. (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 
(June) 


Curtis F. Jones (35) 
Mary Jane Cronin (25) 
Ross Edwin Cowey (20) 
Shirley R. Wilson (20) 


(May) 
Emerson M. Brown (30) 
Bernard T. Steele (30) 
Anne L. Slaughter (10) 
Joseph H. Wilson (10) 
John A. Armstrong Jr. (10) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(June) 


Elsie M. Armijo (35) 
William Beal (35) 

Naomi F. Glover (35) 
Garnett L. Thomas (35) 

J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr. (35) 
Dolores Elizabeth Key (30) 
Gwen Petitjean (30) 
Robert L. Charlton (25) 

Z. Kathryn Sodersten (25) 
Thomas W. Brennan (20) 
Patricia A. Cooper (10) 
Bobby F. Eason (10) 
Marilyn A. O’Brien (10) 
Barbara Graves Theodore (10) 


(May) 
Francisco Gracia (35) 
Philip Axelrod (35) 
Joseph E. Omahony (30) 
Richard B. Sorg (30) 
Linda H. Johnston (25) 
Gus P. Peleuses (25) 
Richard C. Graham (20) 
John L. Beahler (20) 
William J. Devine Jr. (20) 
R. Ann Sheridan (20) 
Robert H. Wilcox (20) 
Walter F. Boyle (10) 
Gerard Joseph Lopez (10) 
Reginald James McHugh (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
George S. Springsteen, director, right, pre- 
sents 30-year length-of-service award to 
Carlton S. Coon Jr., deputy director. Also 
receiving awards were, from left: David W. 
McClintock, 20 years; Un-Bok Cheong, 10 
years; Ying-chin Chen, 10 years; Maria Ko- 
pelaki, 10 years; and Blanca Spencer, 25 
years. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 
(June) 
George S. Bethavas (25) 
Eddie Edwards (25) 
Maria Augusta Rodgers (20) 
Anne Darrohn Jillson (10) 


(May) 
Betty G. Reaves (35) 
Margaret M. Barrett (30) 
David H. Cohn (30) 


LEGAL ADVISER’S OFFICE 
(June) 
Elizabeth M. Baker (10) 
Paul Michael Coran (10) 


(May) 
Nina Marie Croccia (20) 


MEDICAL SERVICES 
(June) 


Fravel E. Wharton (20) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 
(June) 


William H. Sullivan (35) 
Francois M. Dickman (30) 
John F. Gray (25) 

Louis P. Russell (20) 


(May) 
L. Douglas Heck (35) 
Douglas K. Davidson (30) 
Henry P. Wheeler (30) 
Dwight C. Babcock (10) 
J. Loretta Baker (10) 
W. Howard Wriggins (10) 
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OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS 
(June) 


Morris H. Crawford (25) 
Janice Kay Barnes (10) 
S. Maxine Johnson (10) 
Robert G. Morris (10) 


(May) 
Nancy P. Snow (30) 


PERSONNEL 
(June) 


Robert B. Houston Jr. (35) 
John A. Brogan III (30) 
Peter P. Lord (25) 

James E. Baker (20) 
Barbara B. Prather (20) 
Bettie Jean Chatmon (10) 


(May) 
Daniel Nastoff (30) 
Michael Tanes (30) 
Christine W. Ridley (25) 
Edward W. Charbonnier (20) 
James D. Montgomery (20) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
(June) 


Allen H. Kitchens (20) 


(May) 
Colgate S. Prentice (30) 
Ruth E. Sinclair (20) 
Randy Watkins (10) 
Jerome H. Kahan (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
(June) 


Robert M. Beaudry (35) 
Richard A. Ericson Jr. (35) 
Ganeil C. Maska (35) 
Richard W. Murray (35) 
James M. Wilson, Jr. (35) 
William C. Hamilton (30) 
Mary A. Masserini (30) 
Lawrence Budow (25) 
Virgil P. Randolph 111(25) 
Carolyn M. Lockwood (10) 


(May) 
Patricia A. Lehmann (25) @& 





BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 
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Secretary Vance traveled to Geneva, Bonn 
and London, July 11-20. In Geneva, he held 
talks with Soviet FOREIGN MINISTER 
GROMYKO. In Bonn, he joined PRESIDENT 
CARTER at the economic summit meetings. In 
London he met with the foreign minister of 
Israel and Egypt. Traveling with the Secretary 
were Assistant Secretary HODDING 
CARTER; deputy executive secretary DAVID 
ANDERSON; trip administrative officer 
LARRY G. PIPER; special assistant GEORGE 
MITCHELL; personal assistant ELVA 
MORGAN; and MARTIN McLEAN and 
COOKIE CLARK of the Executive Secretariat 
Staff. Assistant Secretary RICHARD 
MOOSE, Ambassador MARSHALL SHUL- 
MAN, and LESLIE GELB, director of 
politico-military affairs, accompanied the 
Secretary in Geneva. In Bonn, Mr. Vance was 
assisted by Under Secretary RICHARD 
COOPER and Assistant Secretary GEORGE 
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UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—Secretary 
Vance addresses Security Council on 
Namibia. Ambassador Andrew Young is at 
right. Behind them are Charles W. Maynes, 
left, assistant secretary for international 
organization affairs, and Herbert K. Reis, 
alternate U.S. representative to Security 
Council. (Photo by Y. Nagata, UN) 


VEST. For the Middle East talks the Secretary 
was aided by Assistant Secretary HAROLD 
SAUNDERS and Ambassador ALFRED 
ATHERTON. On the advance teams from the 
Executive Secretariat were BARBARA 
SCHRAGE and EILEEN DONNELLY, in 
Geneva and London; and LARRY FARRAR 
and ROBERTA ROSS, in Bonn. 

The Secretary traveled to New York, July 
26, to participate in UN discussions on 
Namibia. He was accompanied by MRS. 
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VANCE; Assistant Secretary WILLIAM 
MAYNES; deputy assistant secretary 
DONALD PETTERSON; and Ms. Morgan. 
MARTIN McLEAN, DAVID REUTHER, 
LINDA LEYBLE and MS. DONNELLY com- 
prised the staff teams from the Secretariat. 
From August 5-9, the Secretary visited 
Jerusalem and Alexandria. Assisting him in the 
Middle East were Mrs. Vance; Ambassador 
and Mrs. Atherton; Hodding Carter; Harold 
H. Saunders, assistant secretary; MICHAEL 
STERNER, deputy assistant secretary; 
FRANK G. WISNER, deputy executive secre- 
tary; DAVID A. KORN, director of Arab- 
Israeli affairs; CHARLES E. MARTHINSEN, 
director of Egyptian affairs; ARTHUR A. 
HOUGHTON, special assistant to the Sec- 
retary; GEORGE F. SHERMAN, director of 
public affairs, Bureau for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs; Ms. Morgan, HELEN 
KAMER, staff assistant to Ambassador Ather- 
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ton; DAVID REUTHER; Mr. Farrar; SUSAN 
SHEA and JOYCE WENTZ of the Secretariat; 
STEVEN PEICZENIK, medical officer; 
MARY K. MAJORS and WILLIAM E. 
SIMS, trip administrative officers, Executive 
Office of the Secretary. 

TOM MILLER, special assistant in the 
Office of the Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs, lectured on the strategic arms limitations 
talks (SALT) at the national annual meeting of 
Delta Phi Epsilon in Arlington, June 24. 


Administration 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


JOSEPH PADO arrived recently from 
Embassy Rome to assume duties in the off-line 
section of the Communications Center. MAR- 
THA MAXWELL has entered on duty in the 
traffic research section of the Communications 
Center, after completing a tour at the embassy 
in Guatemala. MARY MUDD recently retired 
from the Communications Center after 27 
years of Government service. AUGUST 
BRAUN, Communications Center security of- 
ficer, retired June 30 after 38 years of Govern- 
ment service. ROBERT B. BROWN, too, re- 
tired from the Communications Center’s 
Analysis Section, after 31 years of Government 
service. THOMAS MURRAY departed from a 
tour of duty at Embassy Algiers, in connection 
with a shortage of communication personnel. 

Communications electronic officers who 
have recently completed specialized training in- 
clude: DONALD R. HALL and JERRY R. 
PACE, a five-week maintenance course on M- 
28/HW-28 teletype equipment; LARRY E. 
LEIMBAUGH and JAMES R. LEONARD, 
seven weeks of intensive maintenance training 
on Model 40/OCR equipment; DAVID L. 
KELLOG, a one-week limited maintenance 
course on the KW-7; THOMAS C. JUDD, 
with programmers JAMES B. MEADOR JR., 
BARRY J. AIKEN and GENE A. THORN- 
TON, a two-week course on PDP-11 equip- 
ment; KENNETH RUH, Mr. Hall, DAVID 
LINDSTROM, LEONARD E. OTTER JR., 
WADE A. TAYLOR and Mr. Pace, a five-day 
course in high-reliability soldering; HENRY A. 
ICKES, a five-week maintenance course on 
KW-7 equipment; LEONARD A. FENNER, a 
three-week maintenance course on the ITT 
TE-400A Electronic Private Automated 
Branch Exchange (EPABX) telephone system; 
GEORGE SURA, a five-week maintenance 
course on the WECO DEM-2000 telephone 
system; communications instructor CARL B. 
MATTHEWS, five weeks of Terminal Equip- 
ment Replacement Program operational train- 
ing for the communications staffs in Panama 
and Port of Spain; and communications in- 
structor JOHN N. KENNEDY, the cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation instructor course 
sponsored by the medical division in the 
Department. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


A short recess in the SALT talks, August 
17-September 7, provided a brief respite for 
Russian specialists BILL KRIMER, DIMITRY 
ARENSBURGER and LAWRENCE BUR- 
RELL, who have been in Geneva since 
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MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay— Ambassador 
Lawrence A. Pezzullo presents a Meritori- 
ous Honor Award to support communica- 
tor William B. Mills Jr. for his performance 
during the 1977 fire in Embassy Moscow. 


January. LORALYN ANDERSEN will replace 
Mr. Burrell when the talks resume. French 
specialist JACKIE JARMAN underwent sur- 
gery on August 14; the division wishes her a 
speedy recovery. The division is heavily in- 
volved in the translation of documents pertain- 
ing to extraditions in the Letelier bombing 
case. Spanish specialists CELESTE BER- 
GOLD, FRANCISCO LANZA and PILAR 
MOLNAR are working on the matter. French 
specialist SOPHIA PORSON served as inter- 
preter on ‘‘Miss’’? LILLIAN CARTER’S trip 
to Africa in July. Verbatim reporter PAULA 
SNYDER attended the national shorthand 
reporters convention, in Los Angeles, the first 
week of August, where she learned transcrip- 
tion of notes by computer. DIMITRY ZARE- 
CHNAK spent most of July in Moscow, inter- 
preting for the delegation negotiating the em- 
bassy construction contract. CYRIL 
MUROMCEW interpreted for the arms trans- 
fer talks, in Helsinki, in the second half of Ju- 
ly. The division’s German specialists, GISELA 
MARCUSE, HARRY OBST and contractor 
BRIGITTE RICHMAN, accompanied PRESI- 
DENT CARTER on his trip to Germany. Mr. 
Obst handled the President’s public 
statements. 

The most traveled diplomatic interpreters 
this summer are Spanish specialist TONY 
HERVAS and French specialist ALEC TOU- 
MAYAN. Mr. Toumayan traveled to Hono- 
lulu for U.S.-Vietnam talks, in mid-July. 
Shortly thereafter, he traveled to Morocco and 
Algeria to interpret for Assistant Secretary 
HAROLD H. SAUNDERS and, subsequently, 























Assistant Secretary RICHARD MOOSE. He 
logged 20,000 miles and 44 hours in the air in 
two weeks. Mr. Hervas’ travels included serv- 
ing as interpreter for VICE PRESIDENT 
MONDALE and the defense minister of Spain 
in Washington, Norfolk, Omaha and Colorado 
Springs, July 30-August 5, then departing the 
same day with Secretary of the Treasury W. 
MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL for the presiden- 
tial inaugural ceremonies in Bogota. He re- 
turned on August 9. On August 14 he departed, 
this time for the presidential inaugural 
ceremonies in the Dominican Republic. 

A conference on collective bargaining at the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development was assisted by interpreters 
HELEN KAPS and STEPHANIE VAN REI- 
GERSBERG. CAROL WOLTER and 
GALINA TUNIK interpreted for a conference 
on supersonic aircraft noise. Ms. Kaps, assisted 
by contractors, interpreted at a technical con- 
ference on uranium mill tailings, in Albuquer- 
que, and Ms. Kaps and Ms Porson interpreted 
at a workshop for African participants in 
land-grant university activities. Interpreting 
Branch chief DON BARNES flew to Vene- 
zuela to interpret at a narcotics seminar, 
August 11-27. PAUL KOVENOCK accom- 
panied a Taiwanese newspaper editor on his 
trip around the country under the auspices of 
the international Communication Agency, Ju- 
ly 27-August 27. On August 9, shorthand 
reporter ARNOLD COHN traveled to New 
York to cover DEPUTY SECRETARY 
CHRISTOPHER’S remarks at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bar Association. 
ALEXIS OBOLENSKY, Russian specialist, 
spent August 18 in New York to assist in iron- 
ing out some controversial points in the U.S.- 
Soviet documentation on the Law of the Sea 
conference. GALINA TUNIK, one of the divi- 
sion’s Russian interpreters, was married on Ju- 
ly 23, and is known now as Galina TUNIK- 
ROSNIANSKY. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD M. 
MOOSE traveled throughout Europe and the 
Sahel countries of West Africa with ‘‘Miss’’ 
LILLIAN CARTER, the President’s mother. 
Lending administrative support on the 14-day, 
six-nation trip were RICHARD T. SALAZAR, 
BRYANT J. SALTER, NANCY MORGAN 
and ROSE STACK. The South African chief 
and political leader, BUTHELEZI, recently 
visited Mr. Moose and members of the South 
African affairs staff. GORDON R. BEYER 
replaced RICHARD ST. F. POST as director 
for East African Affairs. Mr. Post will be at- 
tending the Executive Seminar in October. 
Replacing GERALD SCOTT as country of- 
ficer for Somalia is JOHN VINCENT. Mr. 
Scott is now handling Horn of Africa mat- 
ters until his departure RICHARD W. 
BAKER has left the bureau to become a con- 
gressional fellow. Chiefs of mission on con- 
sultation in the Department recently were ED- 
WARD MARKS, Cape Verde; JOHN L. 
LOUGHRAN, Somalia. 

DOUGLAS McELHANY has assumed his 
duties as the officer in charge of Guinea, 
Benin, Togo and Ivory Coast affairs. He 
replaces BRIAN KIRKPATRICK, now deputy 
chief of mission in Togo. LESTER P. 
SLEZAK has departed for assignment in East 
Asian affairs. MARTIN CHESHES recently 
attended the conventional arms transfer talks 
in Helsinki. ROBERT E. GRIBBIN, desk of- 
ficer for Rwanda, discussed American policy in 
Africa with a group of 92 Peace Corps trainees, 
in Nashville, August 10-11. MARK EATON, 
West African affairs, recently spoke in Wye, 
Md. at a camp for gifted children. GERALD 
SCOTT, East African affairs, recently met 


with instructors from the Army War College, 
Carlisle, Pa. Also attending was FRANK 
CASH, who is assigned to the college as State’s 
representative on the faculty. DAVID 
RAWSON, on home leave from Bamako, par- 
ticipated in a discussion of U.S. policy in 
Africa with the Indiana District Export Coun- 
cil, Indianapolis, July 24. Prior to that, he 
visited Ohio State University and Ohio Univer- 
sity, to meet with African studies faculty and 
students. MICHAEL CHISEK, South African 
affairs, also met with student groups this 
month. He briefed Connecticut high school in- 
terns and Blair Summer School for Journalism 
students. 

WILLIAM C. HARROP, deputy assistant 
secretary for African affairs, participated in 
the National Foreign Policy Conference for 
Educators, in the Department, June 14-15. He 
also attended the 14th Anglo-North American 
Conference, at Ditchley Park, London, July 
1-5. On July 6 he spoke before the diplomatic 
corps at Meridian House International. Am- 
bassador ULRIC HAYNES JR., has com- 
pleted a schedule of business consultations with 
U.S. companies affiliated with the Business 
Council for International Understanding. 
JOHN P. HEIMANN, counselor-designate for 
economic affairs, Embassy Kinshasa, attended 
similar sessions. 

The bureau welcomed BARBARA 


MATCHEY, from Lagos, as secretary to the 


COTONOU, Benin—Charge d’affaires W. 
Kenneth Thompson presents a meritorious 
step pay increase certificate to the senior 
maintenance technician Antonin Dever- 
nard. Looking on are administrative officer 
Daniel A. Johnson and public affairs of- 
ficer Donald E. Creager. 


assistant secretary. BRADFORD W. HAM, 
former communications and records officer at 
Asmara, received a Meritorious Honor Award 
from Assistant Secretary Moose, for his service 
during the closure of the consulate there, in 
April 1977. LEWIS WHITE retired from the 
Foreign Service on June 30. Filling his position 
as commercial coordinator on the Economic 
Policy Staff is WILLIAM L. GALLAGHER. 
DIANE ANDRUCH and DEBORAH TUR- 
NER have joined the Office of Central African 
Affairs. Its director, DON JUNIOR, ac- 
companied UN Ambassador DON McHENRY 
to Luanda, Angola, for bilateral talks, June 
22-25. Mr. Junior subsequently consulted with 
our embassies in Kinshasa and Brazzaville. 
Alternate director WILLIAM SWING par- 
ticipated in the June 13-15 Brussels meeting on 
the economic recovery of Zaire. RON KATES, 
alternate country officer for Zaire, was inter- 
viewed about events in Zaire on a Baltimore 
television talk show. Gabonese desk officer 
RANDY MARCUS addressed a group of 
Peace Corps trainees in Atlanta, June 28. 
ROBERT GRIBBIN, spoke to a similar group 
in Philadelphia, July 6. DAN SIMPSON, 
DAVID NALL, DAN VERNON and KEN 
SCOTT consulted in the bureau. 

HERBERT KAISER has assumed his 
duties as director, Southern African Affairs. 
DENNIS KEOGH left on July 19 for assign- 
ment as deputy chief of mission in Niamey. 
New deputy directors in Southern Africa af- 
fairs are LEW MacFARLANE and GEORGE 
MOOSE. BILL EATON is headed for Dar es 
Salaam. He has been replaced by DAVID 
JENSEN. JIM NACH traveled to Angola with 
Ambassador McHenry, July 9-12, in connec- 
tion with Namibia. PETE SMITH attended a 
meeting, in Paris, June 27-29, on aid for 
Zambia. 





Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director PAUL C. WARNKE was in Gen- 
eva, July 12-18, where he participated in the 
continuing Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) and comprehensive test ban negotia- 
tions, as head of the U.S. delegations. He was 
the luncheon speaker, July 25, at a conference 
on ‘‘U.S. Security and the Soviet Challenge,”’ 
in Hartford, sponsored by Connecticut 
organizations and the Bureau of European Af- 
fairs. The conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament opened its summer session July 
11, in Geneva, with Ambassador ADRIAN S. 
FISHER heading the U.S. delegation. For part 
of the session, ALEXANDER AKALOVSKY 
served as the alternate U.S. representative, 
with CHARLES FLOWERREE holding that 
position during the concluding weeks. Also at 
the session were ROBERT STRAND, 
ROBERT MIKULAK, ROGER BOOTH, 
MATTHEW DALEY, BLAIR MURRAY, 
JULIA KRENZEL, PEGGY COYLE and SUE 
WHITE. Mr. Fisher also headed the U.S. 
delegation in the fifth round of bilateral talks 
with the Soviet Union on the prohibition of 
radiological weapons and new weapons of 
mass destruction. The talks opened July 19 in 
Geneva. Assistant director BARRY 
BLECHMAN served as deputy head of the 
U.S. delegation to the bilateral negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on conventional arms 
transfers, which opened July 18, in Helsinki. 
Other participants were EDMUND 
FINEGOLD, WILLIAM DURCH, GINA 
HERNANDEZ and SALLY MONROE. Ma- 
jor General JOHN RALPH, the agency’s 
senior military adviser, is on temporary detail 
to Geneva, as executive secretary of the SALT 
delegation. Deputy director SPURGEON M. 
KEENY JR. took part in a workshop on 
**Nuclear Arms Control and SALT,”’ July 31- 
August 4, at the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, Aspen, Colo. ANNE 
CAHN participated in an international con- 
ference on ‘‘Arms and Men,”’ July 10-13, at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, England. 

ALFRED LIEBERMAN chaired a 
panel—‘‘Is the Strategic Triad Really 
Necessary?’’—and discussed the agency’s civil 
defense studies, during the July 11-12 meeting, 
in Washington, of the Military Operations 
Research Society. RICHARD WILLIAMSON 
was a panelist in a discussion of U.S.-Soviet 
military balance and nuclear proliferation, July 
17-19, at the fifth annual National Security Af- 
fairs Conference, at National Defense Univer- 
sity. ROGER F. PAJAK, on June 29, briefed 
the U.S. Army assistant chief of staff for in- 
telligence, and his staff, on ‘‘Soviet and West 
European Arms Sales in the Middle East and 
Persian Gulf.’’ 

Two physicists have joined the agency 
under the Intergovernmental Personnel Act, to 
serve as physical science officers. Dr. LEO 
SARTORI is on loan from the University of 
Nebraska, where he is chairman of the physics 
department. He holds bachelor and doctoral 
degrees in theoretical physics from MIT, and 
has taught at Princeton, Rutgers, MIT and, 
since 1972, at the University of Nebraska. Dr. 
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VIGDOR L. TEPLITZ is a graduate of MIT, 
with a doctorate in physics from the University 
of Maryland. For the past five years, he has 
been chairman of the department of physics at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. MARGARET CARPENTER has 
joined the agency as an assistant to counselor 
ADAM YARMOLINSKY. She holds bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees from the University 
of California at Berkeley. Before joining the 
agency, she served as project director of a 
study of U.S. policy in the Persian Gulf, for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. NEAL WALDROP, on detail to the 
agency, returned to State for Chinese language 
training. He is to be assigned to Hong Kong. 


Consular Affairs 


ROBERT T. HENNEMEYER, senior 
deputy assistant secretary, has left the bureau 
to become consul general in Munich. HUME 
HORAN, who attended the recent Executive 
Seminar in National and International Affairs, 
is the new senior deputy assistant secretary. 
PATRICIA A. CARTER was the Depart- 
ment’s representative at the symposium on 
personnelists that was held in Charlottesville, 
Va., August 6-11. WESLEY H. PARSONS, 
THADDEUS A. RIPA and KIRBY L. 
SMITH, of the Bureau Systems Staff, traveled 
to Mexico City on a pre-design and pre-imple- 
mentation study of the Automated Nonimmi- 
grant Visa Issuance System. One hundred radio 
and television interviews were conducted with 
participation by bureau personnel during July 
and August. The interviews were part of the 
bureau’s program to inform the American 
public on problems of international travel. In- 
terviewees during the eight-week period in- 
cluded Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. 
WATSON, deputy assistant secretaries Henne- 
meyer and JOHN W. DEWITT; and Special 
Consular Service staffers ROY DAVIS, FRED 
HENNEKE, LARRY RIVERA and JAMES L. 
WARD. 

The Passport Office held an agents-in- 
charge conference in which the 11 regional and 
Puerto Rican passport office directors partici- 
pated. Included were the director for the 
Detroit, Stamford and Houston agencies that 
are soon to be opened. Ms. Watson gave the 
opening remarks; the meeting was chaired by 
deputy assistant secretary for passport services 
LOREN E. LAWRENCE. As part of the 
bureau’s reorganization, the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Passport Serv- 
ices has been moved to Main State. Included in 
the move, in addition to Mr. Lawrence and his 
immediate staff, were the Foreign Operations 
Division, Budget and Personnel, Insular and 
Field Coordination Operations and the Legal 
Division. 

WILLARD B. DEVLIN is acting deputy 
assistant secretary for visa services, replacing 
JULIO J. ARIAS, who has left to work for the 
International Year of the Child Commission, 
as executive director. Also leaving the Visa Of- 
fice was D. LOWELL JONES. GERALDINE 
N. WAGNER is acting in place of Mr. Jones. 
KIM M. JOHNSON, Communications and 
Records Branch, has resigned to attend Tampa 
University. New arrivals at the Visa Office in- 
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cluded NANCY C. ABELL, Tokyo; SARAH 
R. AFT, East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
RICHARD RUBLE, Nairobi; LINDA M. 
DALE, a new employee; and DEBORAH L. 
YANG, a summer employee. CORNELIUS D. 
SCULLY, ciiief, Regulations and Legislation 
Division, traveled to New York, to speak on 
consular processing before the immigration 
workshop sponsored by the Practicing Law In- 
stitute. CARL G. SHEPHERD, chief, Advi- 
sory Opinions Division, attended the immigra- 
tion workshop in San Francisco. SUE H. 
PATTERSON was in Miami, to confer with 
immigration officials on Haitian refugee prob- 
lems. GEORGE FOURIER reviewed consular 
operations in Bucharest, as a member of the 
Consular Assistance Team. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Five cabinet officers, headed by 
SECRETARY VANCE, led the U.S. delega- 
tion to the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions meeting, in Washington, August 2-4. The 
Asian delegations included 10 ministers from 
the five countries. A call on PRESIDENT 
CARTER and meetings with Serate and House 
leaders were included in the program. Bureau 
officers on the U.S. delegation, who served as 
advisers or official observers, included Assist- 
ant Secretary RICHARD HOLBROOKE; 
deputy assistant secretaries ROBERT 
OAKLEY and ERLAND HEGINBOTHAM; 
ANTHONY GEBER, coordinator for the 
meeting; ANTHONY ALBRECHT, director, 
Office of Economic Policy; and ROBERT 
FRITTS, director, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore and Burma affairs. Depu- 
ty assistant secretary ROGER W. SULLIVAN 
traveled with the FRANK PRESS delegation to 
Peking, July 5-10. On July 25 Mr. Sullivan at- 
tended the security consultative meeting on 
Korea, in San Diego. He also participated in 
the Chinese Federation and Labor Delegation, 
and Conference, in the Department, July 12. 
ANTHONY ALBRECHT, director, Office of 
Economic Policy, attended a trade meeting, 
August 8, in New York. JAMES SHINN, Of- 
fice of Economic Policy, met with executives of 
Allis-Chalmers, Energy Systems Division, 
regarding power equipment exports to Japan, 
in York, Pa., July 26. He also visited Harvard 
and business firms in Boston, to discuss Trade 
Facilitation Committee cases, non-tariff bar- 
riers and the Boston Consultation Group- 
Treasury Japan Study, August 3. 

Welcomed to the bureau were WENDY 
CHAMBERLIN and W. ROBERT PEAR- 
SON, staff assistants; ALAN D. ROMBERG 
and MARILYN ANN MEYERS, Office of 
Japan Affairs; JOSEPH BORICH and 
THOMAS V. BIDDICK, People’s Republic of 
China and Mongolia affairs; DOUGLAS 
McNEAL, JACK GOSNELL and ARLENE 
GRIFF, Office of Korean Affairs; KENNETH 
O. HARRIS and EARL FERGUSON, Office 
of the Executive Director; THOMAS LEE 
ROBINSON, Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Burma and Singapore affairs; EDMUND F. 
McWILLIAMS, Viet-Nam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia affairs; and LESTER P. SLEZAK, Of- 
fice of Regional Affairs. 
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Assistant Secretary Holbrooke attended 
the Western Governors Conference, in 
Honolulu, June 14-16, where he delivered a 
speech on ‘‘U.S. Policy in Asia—Changing 
Perspectives.’’ Accompanying him were JACK 
CANNON and JEFF BADER. Mr. Holbrooke 
and Senator JOHN GLENN were members of 
the Presidential delegation to the Solomon 
Islands independence day celebrations, July 
1-9. With them were WILLIAM BODDE, 
director for Pacific island affairs, and DICK 
CHRISTENSON. The bureau’s new deputy 
assistant secretary, ROGER SULLIVAN, and 
SCOTT HALLFORD accompanied a science 
and technology delegation to China, July 5-10. 
The delegation was led by Mr. Press, the Presi- 
dent’s science and technology adviser. On July 
11, WILLIAM GLEYSTEEN and MORT 
ABRAMOWITZ were sworn in by VICE 
PRESIDENT MONDALE as ambassadors to 
the Republic of Korea and to Thailand, respec- 
tively. The Office of Australia, New Zealand, 
Papua New Guinea and Pacific Island Affairs 
has been abolished. Two new offices were 
established to replace it. Mr. Bodde is director 
of the new Office of Pacific Island Affairs 
(which includes Micronesia and Papua New 
Guinea); HARLAN LEE is country officer, 
and PAT HILL is secretary. The Office of 
Australia and New Zealand Affairs is headed 
by FRANK BENNETT, with CHARLES 
TWINING as country officer and REGINA 
WHITTINGTON as secretary. JACK FRIED- 
MAN, refugee coordinator for the Office of 
Regional Affairs, visited Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia and Hong Kong, June 9- 
July 9, to study problems arising from the flow 
of refugees from Indochina. On July 17, 
JOHN MONJO, country director, traveled to 
the Philippines on an orientation trip. LYNN 
PASCOE, People’s Republic of China and 
Mongolia affairs, replaced DICK HART, who 
has been assigned to Bangkok as chief of the 
Narcotics Control Unit. Mr. Haliford ac- 
companied the U.S. science and technology 
delegation, headed by Mr. Press, to the 
People’s Republic of China, July 6-10. 
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CANBERRA—Ambassador to Australia 
Philip H. Alston Jr., second from right, 
presents awards to, from left, Archibald 
P.K. Ross, the ambassador’s chauffeur, 
safe driving award; Ernest Eveille, 
maintenance supervisor at the embassy, 
25-year length-of-service award; and Bill 
Hammerling, driver-messenger for the em- 
bassy, safe driving award. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS KATZ at- 
tended policy-level meetings, in Geneva, July 
6-14, on multilateral trade negotiations. He 
also traveled to Ottawa, August 2, for discus- 
sions with senior Canadian officials on eco- 
nomic relations. Of particular note were con- 
sultations on automotive trade and investment. 
Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT HOR- 
MATS accompanied PRESIDENT CARTER 
to the economic summit, in Bonn, July 14-17. 
He served as U.S. notetaker for the meetings of 
the summit principals. Mr. Hormats also 
traveled to Paris for the July 18 meeting of the 
executive committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 
RUTH PHILLIPS, deputy assistant secretary 
for commercial and telecommunications af- 
fairs, was the U.S. representative at the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union ad- 
ministrative council meeting, in Geneva, May 
15-June 2. ARTHUR FREEMAN, director, 
Office of International Communications 
Policy, represented the United States at the 
fourth meeting of a panel convened in Len- 
ingrad, July 3-7, to examine technical ques- 
tions incident to the establishment of an inter- 
national maritime communications satellite 
system. A draft report to governments was 
prepared, covering such matters as re 
quirements for new services, alternative 
methods for obtaining satellite capability, and 
characteristics of shipboard equipment. Mr. 
Freeman also led a delegation to London, July 


19-21, for the third session of the preparatory 
committee created by the Conference on the 
Establishment of an International Maritime 
Satellite System. This meeting also featured 
discussions of technical, economic and finan- 
cial matters incident to the development and 
implementation of a satellite system to meet 
maritime communications requirements. 
JAMES R. ATWOOD, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for transportation affairs, accompanied 
Ambassador ANTHONY QUAINTON, di- 
rector, office for Combatting Terrorism, to a 
meeting, August 1-2, of the seven summit 
countries that participated in the Bonn declara- 
tion on hijacking. MICHAEL STYLES, direc- 
tor, Office of Aviation, headed a U.S. delega- 
tion during three weeks of aviation talks, in 
Washington, with an Israeli delegation led by 
Ambassador SIMCHA DINITZ. Ad referen- 
dum agreement was reached, July 19, on a pro- 
tocol modifying the existing air transport 
agreement. Israel was granted access to four 
additional U.S. cities over a two-year period, 
charters to Israel were liberalized, and an in- 
novative procedure, which strictly limits in- 
terference by either Government in the setting 
of rates and fares, was established. WILSON 
RILEY assisted Mr. Styles. DONALD HART, 
deputy director, Office of Fuels and Energy, 
addressed teachers and staff at Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, Tenn. July 
14, on U.S. foreign energy policy. Mr. Hart 
was also interviewed by the media. RICHARD 
LANDERS. Office of Fuels and Energy, at- 
tended hearings of the Economic Regulatory 
Administration of the Department of Energy, 
in New York, July 18. The hearings dealt with 
the application of the Tenneco Atlantic 
Pipeline Co. to import liquefied natural gas 
from Algeria, via a regasification plant in 
Canada. Discussions between Canadian and 
U.S. officials on possible arrangements for the 
strategic storage of petroleum in Canada were 
held, August 9, in Ottawa. JAMES TODD, 
Office of Fuels and Energy, represented the 
Department. JOHN ST. JOHN, chief, Textiles 
Division, was the State representative on an in- 
teragency textile team that consulted in Hong 
Kong, Seoul, Tokyo and Taipei, July 15- 
August 5. 

A meeting of intergovernmental experts 
on world inflation and the developing countries 
was sponsored by the UN Conference on Trade 
and Development, in Geneva, July 24-August 
4. DANNY LEIPZIGER, deputy director, 
Planning and Economic Analysis Staff, at- 
tended for the Department. RICHARD 
JONES, Office of Development Finance, 
served as one of the U.S. experts at a meeting 
of a UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment finance experts, in Geneva, August 7-11. 

New employees in the bureau include 
MICHAEL ELY, director, Office of Monetary 
Affairs; MICHAEL EINIK, staff assistant to 
the assistant secretary; JAMES WOOLWINE, 
legislative matters and public affairs; JOHN 
LLOYD and ROBIN McKEON, Office of 
Maritime Affairs; RICHARD HOWARTH, 
Office of International Communications 
Policyy SHAUN DONNELLY, Office of 
Development Finance; JAMES DERHAM, 
Tropical Products Division; CARLOS 
MOORE and MICHAEL LUCY, Office of 
Fuels and Energy; JOHN PITTS, Food Pro- 
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FRANKFURT—Karl-- Heinz Kipp, \eft, and 
Kevin L. Kearns, vice consul, economic/ 
commercial section, at the towel counter 
during opening of the trade promotion 
known as ‘‘Amerika Woche.”’ 


grams Division; RICHARD ZORN and 
PATRICIA McMAHON, Food Policy Divi- 
sion; RICHARD MUELLER, Office of East 
West Trade; JANICE BAY and DAVID 
MORAN, General Commercial Policy Divi- 
sion; JOHN LEFGREN, Policy and Economic 
Analysis Staff; TERESA FITZGERALD, Of- 
fice of Consumer Affairs; DEBORAH 
PEABODY, Office of Development Finance; 
and CAROLINE YAWGEL, Office of Mari- 
time Affairs. 

E. ALLAN WENDT, director, Office of 
International Commodities, was in Paris, June 
21-22, for a meeting of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development’s ad 
hoc group on the Common Fund. The group, 
which Mr. Wendt chairs, discussed possible 
voting and management arrangements for a 
Common Fund, to facilitate the financing of 
international commodity buffer stocks. Mr. 
Wendt presented a report of the ad hoc group’s 
work to a June 23 meeting of its parent body, 
the High Level Group on Commodities. He 
then traveled to Geneva, June 25-28, for in- 
formal meetings with officials from developed 
and developing countries, to discuss a variety 
of Common Fund issues, in an effort to lay the 
groundwork for a possible resumption of 
negotiations in the UN Conference for Trade 
and Development, later this year. Mr. Wendt 
returned to Paris, July 20-21, for a further 
meeting of the ad hoc group, which took up 
questions related to voting arrangements and 
the capital structure of aCommon Fund. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
participated in the state visit of PRESIDENT 
CARTER to the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Berlin, July 13-14. Mr. Vest also traveled 
to Rome, August 10-13, accompanying the of- 
ficial U.S. delegation to the funeral of POPE 
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PAUL VI. Deputy assistant secretary 
WILLIAM H. LUERS participated in a con- 
ference on U.S. Security and the Soviet 
Challenge,’’ July 24-25, in Hartford, Conn., 
sponsored by the Greater Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce and local business and civic 
groups. Mr. Luers presented an overview on 
critical factors in the U.S.-Soviet relationship. 
He also discussed U.S.-Soviet relations on 
several local radio and television programs. 
Deputy assistant secretary JAMES E. GOOD- 
BY and LYALL BRECKON, Office of NATO 
and Atlantic Political/Military Affairs, ac- 
companied Senator ROBERT C. BYRD (D-W. 
Va.), June 30-July 10, to Madrid, Brussels, 
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Bonn and London, to participate in discussions 
the senator had with government leaders. 
Swearing-in ceremonies were held, June 26, for 
WARREN D. MANSHEL as ambassador to 
Denmark and, on July 31, for GERI M. 
JOSEPH as ambassador to the Netherlands, 
with VICE PRESIDENT MONDALE of- 
ficiating. Ambassador to Greece ROBERT 
McCLOSKEY was in the Department for con- 
sultations in July, prior to home leave and, 
again, in early August, before returning to 
Athens. Ambassador ROZANNE RIDGWAY, 
Finland, arrived in the Department, July 24, to 
participate on the promotion boards. Am- 
bassador to Turkey RONALD SPIERS was in 
the Department for consultations, July 10-28, 
prior to his home leave. Ambassadors Man- 
shel, ROBERT E. KAUFMAN (Brussels) and 
PAUL TAYLOR (Madrid) completed con- 
sultations with U.S. companies scheduled by 
the Business Council for International 
Understanding in New York. 

JOHN H. ROUSE JR., director, Office of 
Canadian Affairs, and WILLIAM A. GAR- 
LAND, energy and fisheries officer, traveled to 
Ottawa, July 18-21, to take part in maritime 
boundary ‘negotiations. Mr. Rouse also par- 
ticipated in maritime negotiations in New 
York, June 27, and Ottawa, July 2-7. In addi- 
tion, on July 13, he briefed U.S. fisheries coun- 


VALLETTA— Ambassador L. Bruce Lain- 
gen, center, and Albert Muscat, right, pres- 
ident, Maltese American Association, ex- 
change flags. The ambassador acted on 
behalf of the University of Louisville in 
Kentucky. Monsignor Philip Calleja 
blessed the flags during the brief ceremony. 
(Times of Malta photo) 
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cils on the negotiations, at Shawan, Md. 
RICHARD J. SMITH, who succeeded Mr. 
Rouse in August, took part in consultations on 
the auto pact, in Ottawa, August 4, and par- 
ticipated in maritime boundary negotiations 
there, August 11-12. KARL K. JONIETZ took 
part in U.S.-Canadian negotiations on the 
Poplar River generating station, at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, June 19-22. With SIDNEY 
FRIEDLAND, his successor as environmental 
officer, he traveled to Regina and to Victoria 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, July 9-14, 
for bilateral discussions on the Poplar station, 
the Yukon River basin, and Glacier Park. They 
also represented the U.S. Government at an In- 
ternational Joint Commission meeting on 
Great Lakes water quality, at Windsor, Ont., 
July 18-19. WILLIAM GARLAND took part 
in negotiations at Ottawa on_ strategic 
petroleum reserve storage, August 8-9. 

ROBERT M. BEAUDRY has assumed his 
duties as Director of the Office of OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic Political/ 
Economic Affairs. In other office changes, 
THEODORE RUSSELL has reported for duty 
as officer in charge of European Community 
affairs, and J. PHILLIP McLEAN as officer 
in charge of regional economic affairs. KARL 
JONIETZ, WARD BARMON and DONALD 
KURSCH assumed their assignments in the 
OECD, European Community and regional 
economic affairs sections, respectively. Mr. 
Beaudry was an adviser at the July 18 OECD 
Executive Committee in Special Session, in 
Paris. 

EDWARD M. ROWELL, formerly direc- 
tor of the Office of Western European Affairs, 
departed to take up his new duties as deputy 
chief of mission in Lisbon. The new director is 
ROBERT P. PAGANELLI. BRUNSON 
McKINLEY and JAMES DOBBINS both 
departed for their new assignments in London. 
The new officer in charge of Italian affairs will 
be LACY WRIGHT, from Milan. ARTHUR 
HUGHES, officer in charge of Spanish affairs, 
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MOSCOW—Gus and Karen Hathaway, 
left, and Ted and Pam Warner, two duos of 
the U.S. home team here, win their mixed 
doubles matches against the U.S. Warsaw 
group at the fourth annual ‘‘Eastern 
Hemisphere Platform Tennis Champion- 
ship’’ games. Moscow won, 13-2. 


has departed to become director of the Secre- 
tariat Staff. 

ERIC REHFELD, Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs, attended a 
special NATO Joint Electronics and Com- 
munications Committee meeting, in Brussels, 
July 14, with Dr. GERALD P. DINNEEN, 
assistant secretary of defense for communica- 
tions, command, control and intelligence. JEF- 
FREY GALLUP has arrived on duty in that of- 
fice from Berlin. He is replacing TIMOTHY 
SAVAGE, who has been assigned as staff aide 
to Ambassador WALTER J. STOESSEL JR. 
in Bonn. RUDOLF PERINA, also of that of- 
fice, has entered Russian language training in 
preparation for an assignment to Moscow. 
ELIZABETH BALLARD, of the same office, 
is now in area studies at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, and soon will depart for an assignment 
in Paris. 

ROBERT L. FUNSETH, director, Office 
of Northern European Affairs, participated in 
policy planning talks with a delegation led by 
Policy Planning Staff director ANTHONY 
LAKE, in Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen, Amster- 
dam, the Hague and Brussels—and then pro- 
ceeded to Stockholm, Helsinki and London, 
for bilateral talks, June 18-25. RONALD E. 
WOODS, deputy director of the same office, 
participated in a Southwest Regional Foreign 
Policy Seminar, sponsored by Civitan, June 8 
and 9, in Albuquerque. From August 2-4, he 
visited Tucson, Arizona, and Spokane, Wash., 
to discuss the Strategic Arms Limitations Talks 
(SALT) with service clubs, on radio and televi- 
sion, and with local newspaper editors. That 
office welcomed the arrivals of ROBERT T. 
GREY, as officer in charge of Denmark/ 
Iceland/Norway; RICHARD S. THOMP- 
SON, as officer in charge of Sweden/ 
Ireland/Finland; and JANICE GIESEY as a 
secretary. 

EDWARD DILLERY, formerly deputy 
chief of mission in Nicosia, has become deputy 
director of the Office of Southern European 
Affairs. JOHN RATIGAN has departed the 
Greek desk for the 16-week political/econom- 
ics course at the Foreign Service Institute, af- 
ter which he will begin an assignment in 
Singapore. ALAN FLANIGAN has succeeded 
ELAINE SMITH as senior Turkish desk of- 
ficer. Following training at the institute, Miss 
Smith will assume her duties as consul general 
in Izmir. 

WILLIAM T. SHINN JR., director, Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs: ROBERT W. 
FARRAND, officer in charge; JAMES G. 
GROMYKO in Geneva. The following have 
joined the Bilateral Political Section of the Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs; ROBERT W. 
FARRAND, officer in charge; JAMES G. 
HUFF, SHAUN M. BYRNES, JAMES V. 
DOANE, and MARJORIE HOEFLER. 
GARY MATTHEWS, officer in charge of the 
Multilateral Political Relations Section of that 


office, was in Helsinki, June 7-17, with the 
U.S. delegation, conducting talks with the 
USSR on anti-satellite weapons. Mr. Matthews 
returned to Helsinki, July 17, as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the U.S.-USSR talks on 
conventional arms transfers. LINDA RIERS- 
GARD joined the staff of that section, July 3. 
KENT BROWN, of the same office, visited 
Savannah, Ga., and Bluffton, S.C., June 25- 
27, to speak before various civic groups on 
SALT. ROBERT PERITO, also of that office, 
visited the Soviet Union, June 19-30, for con- 
sultations with our missions in Moscow, Kiev 
and Leningrad. The Soviet Affairs summer 
work/study program for student interns con- 
tinued throughout July and August, with lec- 
tures, seminars, informal discussions, and vi- 
sits to non-governmental institutions con- 
cerned with Soviet matters. ELLEN MORRIS- 
SEY returned to the Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs, August 1, from temporary duty with the 
SALT delegation in Geneva. 

WILLIAM E. RYERSON has joined the 
Office of Central European Affairs as officer 
in charge for Berlin, replacing GEORGE A. 
CHESTER, who has been transferred to Pan- 
ama. RONALD B. CASAGRANDE, of that 
office, has been transferred to the U.S. mission 
in Berlin as economic counselor. JERRIS 
RIORDAN joined that office, August 7, as a 
secretary. ROBERT T. HENNEMEYER con- 
sulted in the Office of Central European Af- 
fairs during early August, prior to assuming 
the post of consul general in Munich. ELDEN 
ERICKSON consulted in the Office of Central 
European Affairs during early August, prior to 
assuming the duties of deputy principal officer 
at the consulate general in Frankfurt. 


Consular officer DOUGLAS McLAIN 
JR. was in the Department, from Calgary, 
June 21-23, for consultation and retirement. 
He has accepted a position as assistant pro- 
fessor of international relations and assistant 
director of the Institute of World Affairs at the 
University of Wisconsin, in Milwaukee. 
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Foreign Service Institute 


Previously assigned to the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, African 
Division, JAMES F. RELPH has assumed new 
duties, as dean of the School of Area Studies, 
in the institute LUCINDA E. BISHOP, 
formerly assigned to the Office of the Ex- 
ecutive Director, Office of the Legal Adviser, 
has been reassigned to the School of Profes- 
sional Studies, Communication and Clerical 
Skills Program. RODERICK MACKLER has 
reported to the director’s staff as staff aide. 
Mr. Mackler formerly was in the Junior Of- 
ficer Program. MARY F. WILLIAMS has 
been assigned to the staff of the Executive 
Seminar in National and International Affairs. 
Ms. Williams served in the consulate general 
in Hamilton, Bermuda. DIANA E. MORRIS, 
formerly assigned to the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, has assumed new duties as train- 
ing officer in the ‘‘Consulate General Rosslyn’’ 
at the institute. ERIC D. TUNIS has been 
reassigned as training officer in the Junior Of- 
ficer Training Program. Mr. Tunis was 
previously assigned to the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. The follow- 
ing were assigned to the institute as summer 
employees: KATHLEEN GABRIEL, School 
of Professional Studies; JOYCE DEEM, 
School of Area Studies; MARLENE 
SAKAUE, School of Language Studies; and 
CARL SMITH, Audio-Visual Services. 
CATHERINE WALLER has joined the staff 
of the School of Area Studies. 


















Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
attended the Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe hearings on the Soviet 
trials, July 11. On August 3, she addressed the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations con- 
ference on Indochinese refugees. On August 9, 
she testified before the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, House International 
Relations Committee, on arms transfers to 
Latin America. On the same day SHEPARD 
LOWMAN, director, Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, gave testimony before the 
Senate Human Resources Committee, on 
refugee resettlement expenditures. He also 
testified, August 15, before the House Interna- 
tional Relations Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. On July 21 deputy 
assistant secretary MARK SCHNEIDER met 
with the Dialogue Club, a group of journalists 
specializing in Latin American affairs. On July 
25, Mr. Schneider testified before the Subcom- 
mittee on Postal Operations and Services, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
on non-delivery of mail between the USSR and 
the United States. On August 16, he traveled to 
Latin America, as part of a State/Treasury 
team, to discuss human rights in the multi- 
lateral development banks, with officials in 
Tinidad and Tobago, Port of Spain, Colombia 
and Venezuela. 

Deputy assistant secretary FRANK 
SIEVERTS was in Hawaii, July 11-14, for 
meetings with Vietnamese Government of- 
ficials on accounting for MIAs and the return 
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DEPUTY CHIEFS OF MISSION—At For- 


eign Service Institute Seminar at Cacapon 
State Park, Md., were, seated, from left: 
Dr. Harry Wilkinson, instructor; Robert 
Ryan, Paris-OECD: George High, Brasilia; 
Everett Briggs, Bogota; James Tull, Santo 
Domingo; Joseph O’Mahony, Port of 
Spain; John Ferch, Mexico City; Denis 
Lamb, Brussels-EC; and Dr. James Burns, 
Instructor. Standing: Jerrold Dion, Asun- 


of remains of Americans killed in Vietnam. He 
addressed the annual meeting of the National 
League of Families of American POW/MIAs, 
in San Diego, July 15. Human rights officer 
OLLIE JONES addressed 80 students and ad- 
ministrators from the Algerian National 
School of Administration, in the Loy Hender- 
son Conference Hall, on July 19. On August 
14, he addressed officer-instructors from the 
Army War College on human rights policy. 
CLIFF BRODY addressed an interfaith rally in 
Norfolk, Va., July 17, for the defense of Soviet 
and East European dissidents. On July 18, he 
participated in a working seminar on_ the 
Moscow political trials and U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionships, sponsored by the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies. From July 17 
through August 3, special assistant HEIDI 
HANSON represented the bureau as a member 
of the world hunger delegation, headed by 
Mrs. LILLIAN CARTER. The group stopped 
first in Paris and Rome, for briefings on the 
various U.S. and international projects in the 
Sahel region, where they traveled the following 
two weeks. In Gambia, Senegal, Upper Volta 
and Mali, the delegation visited various AID, 
Peace Corps and UN projects, met with heads 
of state and agricultural officials, as well as 
with women leaders to discuss the role of 
women in development. STEPHEN E. 
PALMER JR. has joined the bureau as special 
consultant to Ms. Derian for coordination of 
country reports on human rights practices. 
CHARLES B. SALMON JR. has joined the 
staff as director of the Office of Human 
Rights, after a year ‘at the National War Col- 
lege. STEVE COHEN recently moved from the 
Policy Planning Staff to become deputy for 
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cion; Charles Higginson, Luxembourg; 
Thomas Burke, Port Louis; Brian Kirkpat- 
rick, Lome; Mark Garrison, Moscow; 
Charles Rushing, Dublin; Alan Thompson, 
Conakry; Frank Tucker, Managua; Charles 
Grover, Santiago; Arthur Shankle, Nassau; 
David Cox, Paramaribo; and Fernando 
Rondon, Tegucigalpa. Missing from pic- 
ture is Edward Rowell, Lisbon. 











human rights and security assistance. 


inspector General’s Office 


The following have joined the staff of the 
inspector general: ROBERT C. BREWSTER, 
deputy inspector general; OSCAR V. ARM- 
STRONG, JAMES B. ENGLE, CHRISTO- 
PHER VAN HOLLEN and DANIEL L. 
WILLIAMSON JR., senior inspectors; and 
BYRON P. WALKER and WILLIAM G. 
WALKER, inspectors. Senior inspector TER- 
RELL E. ARNOLD has been appointed consul 
general in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Senior inspector 
CHARLES R. TANGUY has been assigned to 
the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity. 
Inspector KENNETH ROGERS will be attend- 
ing the National War College. inspector 
ROBERT J. VALAS has been transferred to 
the embassy in Monrovia, where he will be the 
administrative officer. BETH G. MEADER 
and CYNTHIA M. SEIBERT, who helped 
provide staff support for the inspection corps 
during the summer months, have returned to 
their university studies. 


Intelligence and Research 


DAVID E. MARK assumed his duties as 
principal deputy in the bureau on August 8. 
His most recent assignments have been as am- 
bassador to Burundi and diplomat-in-residence 
at the University of Wisconsin. JOSEPH B. 
NORBURY, deputy director, and PAUL J. 
COSTOLANSKI, deputy chief, Eastern Eu- 
rope Division, Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, were 
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guest speakers at a conference on eastern 
Europe, the Soviet Union and Eurocommu- 
nism, at Ohio University, June 1-2. FRANK 
C. FOLDVARY, analyst in the Eastern Europe 
Division, visited Hungary, where he consulted 
with embassy officials, Hungarian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs officials and intellectuals, July 
13-26; he also consulted with U.S. consulate 
officers in Munich, July 27-29. MARTHA 
MAUTNER, chief, Soviet Foreign Political 
Division, participated as commentator in a 
Georgetown International Center Conference 
on Nordic Issues, June 15-16. Mrs. Mautner 
also participated in, and addressed, a De- 
partment-sponsored Conference on U.S. Secu- 
rity and the Soviet Challenge, in Milwaukee, 
June 29-30. In addition, she took part in televi- 
sion, radio and public engagements in Pitts- 
burgh, discussing ‘‘U.S.-Soviet Relations and 
SALT Issues,’’ and addressed the ‘‘Presiden- 
tial Classroom’’ Summer Assembly of Educa- 
tionalists, on July 24. LAWRENCE W. WITT, 
acting chief, Commodity and Developing 
Country Division, Office of Economic Re- 
search and Analysis, attended the annual 
meeting of the American Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Association, August 5-9, at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and State Universi- 
ty, Blacksburg, Va. He was elected a fellow of 
the association, the highest honor conferred by 
it. This is the first time that a representative 
from the Department has been so honored. 

PHILIP J. WOLFSON, chief, Division 
for Northern and Central Europe, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western Europe, 
participated as guest of Rear Admiral 
CHARLES E. GURNEY, in change-command 
ceremonies at the U.S. Navy Recruiting Dis- 
trict, in Cleveland, August 2. EDWARD D. 
KEETON, analyst, Division for Southern Eu- 
rope, lectured at the Foreign Service Institute, 
Threshold Program Class, on ‘‘Italy,’’ July 6. 
ROBERT F. DORR, analyst, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia and Pacific, 
lectured on ‘‘The Department of State and Se- 
curity Assistance Policy,’’ at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, O., August 2. ROBERT D. 
HODGSON, director, Office of the Geogra- 
pher, and ROBERT SMITH, geographer in the 
Marine Boundary and Resource Division, par- 
ticipated in U.S.-Canadian negotiations on 
boundaries and fishery issues in Ottawa, 
Canada, August 11-12. FREDERICK F. 
MONROE, chief, Marine, Boundary and Re- 
source Division, and JEFFREY LUTZ, geog- 
rapher in that division, attended the Second 
Circum-Pacific Energy and Mineral Resources 
Conference, in Honolulu, July 30-August 4. 
Mr. Monroe also attended the Joint U.S.- 
Japan Bering Sea Ecosystem Seminar in Sew- 
ard, Alaska, August 7. Mr. Lutz attended a 
symposium, July 24-27, on solar-terrestrial 
influences on weather and climate, at Ohio 
State University. LEICESTER W. COOK, 
deputy director, Office of Strategic Affairs, 
and THOMAS MAERTENS of that office, 
participated in a briefing and tour of nuclear 
submarines in Charleston, S.C., July 25-26. 
JOSEPH HAYES, also of that office, con- 
sulted with embassy science attaches in Japan, 
Korea and Taiwan, July 22-August 7. 

Mr. Lutz of the geographer’s office at- 
tended a symposium on ‘‘Continental Mar- 
gins,’’ at Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 
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Scotia, June 20-24. DOROTHY BERGA- 
MASCHI, also of that office, conferred with 
scientists and government agencies in Seattle 
and Alaska on the living resources in the sea, 


June 30-July 27. ROBERT W. SMITH, of that | 


office, participated in the U.S.-Canadian 
fisheries and boundaries negotiations, in 
Brussels, July 4-6. Mr. Smith also participated 
in meetings in San Diego, July 12-14, to dis- 
cuss with tuna fishermen and American Samoa 
officials U.S. policy in the South Pacific. 
PATRICIA BARNETT, chief, Southeast 
Asia Division, Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific, and THOMAS 
HAMILTON, analyst in that office, attended 
the Australia, New Zealand, United States 
Council meeting, in Washington, June 7-8. 
Mr. Hamilton also lectured on ‘‘Current Thai 
Politics,’’ at the Foreign Service Institute, June 
21. RONALD MORSE, analyst of that office, 
lectured at the institute on ‘‘Japanese Polli- 
tics,’ on May 17..Mr. Morse also participated 
in the Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars colloquium on ‘‘Love-Hate Rela- 
tions between Japan and the West,’”’ on July 
19. ROBERT DORR, analyst in that office, 
made a three-day scholar-diplomat visit to the 
University of Illinois to talk with student and 
faculty groups about the Department and for- 
eign policy-making, May 25-26. He also spoke 
on ‘‘North Korea: Intelligence Analysis’? to a 
group of defense attache officers at the De- 
fense Intelligence School, in Washington, May 
31. CAROL HAMRIN, analyst in that office, 
spoke on ‘‘The Successors to Mao’’ at the 
Foreign Service Institute’s School of Area 
Studies’ Course on the Peoples Republic of 
China, on June 7. JON WIANT, analyst in 
that office, gave a talk on ‘‘Along the Opium 
Trail,’’ to the Asia Society, in New York, June 
2. He also lectured on ‘‘Continuities in Philip- 
pine Politics,’’ at the Foreign Service Institute, 
June 21. RAPHAEL IUNGERICH, analyst in 
that office, lectured at the institute, on ‘‘ Viet- 
Nam,’’ on June 14. STANLEY BEDLING- 
TON, analyst in that office, lectured on ‘‘Eth- 
nicity in Southeast Asia,’’ at the institute, on 
June 16. Mr. Bedlington also lectured on 
‘‘Malay Muslim Politics: Progress in Regres- 
sion,’’ at the Asia Society, New York, June 20. 
MARTHA MAUTNER, chief, Soviet 
Foreign Political Division, Office of Research 
and Analysis for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, attended a conference on ‘‘U.S. Se- 
curity and the Soviet Challenge,’’ in Milwau- 
kee, June 28-30. MARTIN KOHN, chief, 
Communist Economic Relations Division, Of- 
fice of Economic Research and Analysis, par- 
ticipated in a conference on ‘‘U.S.-Soviet 
Trade,’’ June 15-16, at West Point. HOUR- 
MOUZIS GEORGIADIS, also of that office, 
attended the Data Resources, Inc., session on 
“‘Financial Model Building,’’? June 21-23, in 
New York. ROBERT GALLUCCI, chief, Nu- 
clear and Scientific Division, Office of 
Strategic Affairs, attended a seminar at the 
Council on Foreign Relations, in New York, 
June 5-7. THOMAS MAERTENS, analyst in 
the Strategic Forces Division of that office, at- 


tended the ballistic missile staff course at’ 


Vandenburg Air Force Base, Calif., June 
20-22. 

Personnel who recently joined the bureau 
include GORDON DUGAN, MICHAEL 


GELNER, JAY I. MANN, RUSSELL STOR- 
MONT, DONALD ADAMS; MICHAEL 
CONGDON; DAVID H. COHN; DAVID 
DEAN; JOHN B. EASTMAN; JOSEPH P. 
GREGOIRE; STANLEY R. IFSHIN; AR- 
RETHA KORNEGAY; WAYNE P. LIM- 
BERG; DAVID E. MARK; ELIZABETH 
McKUNE; DENNIS MURPHY; GEORGE 
W. OGG; RUSSELL O. PRICKETT; 
RICHARD RAGER; KENNETH ROBERTS; 
MICHAEL SMALDONE; MICHAEL 
STRUTZEL and DONALD VOSS. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Ambassador VIRON P. VAKY was sworn 
in as assistant secretary on July 21. He ac- 
companied Treasury Secretary W. MICHAEL 
BLUMENTHAL to Colombia, for the presi- 
dential inauguration of JULIO CESAR 
TURBAY-AYALA, August 5-9. Deputy as- 
sistant secretary SALLY SHELTON traveled 
to Guatemala, June 30, for that country’s 
presidential inauguration. On July 20 Miss 
Shelton addressed officers of the Army Re- 
serve, at the Foreign Service Institute, regard- 
ing current U.S. foreign policy concerns, and 
objectives, in Central America and the Carib- 
bean. Ambassador GALE McGEE is now serv- 
ing as chairman of the permanent council of 
the Organization of American States (OAS) 
through September. The eighth regular general 
assembly of OAS met in Washington, June 21- 
July 1. SECRETARY VANCE headed the 
U.S. delegation. Other State personnel in- 
cluded Deputy Secretary WARREN CHRIS- 
TOPHER; Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs DAVID NEWSOM; JOHN 
A. BUSHNELL, deputy assistant secretary for 
inter-American affairs; Ambassador McGee; 
and IRVING G. TRAGEN, deputy U.S. repre- 
sentative. Important resolutions were passed 
on human rights and on the revision of assess- 
ment quotas. DONALD STEWART attended 
the following meetings: the 58th meeting of the 
directing council of the American Children’s 
Institute, in Guatemala, June 12-16; the 18th 
meeting of the directing council of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, 
in Mexico City, July 12-21; and a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, in Mexico City, July 28. New 
personnel assigned to the U.S. mission include: 
FRANCIS STARRS, director of mission oper- 
ations; MICHAEL YOHN, political coun- 
selor; MARGARET KROMHOUT, political 
officer; FRED S. VAZNAUGH, economic of- 
ficer; MICHAEL G. STEVENS, education, 
science and culture officer; OWEN B. LEE, 
budget and organization; and DAVID LA- 
ZAR, senior adviser. New secretaries are 
MARJORIE BRUSHEL, JEAN ANTON and 
ALICIA CAHOON. 

DAVID E. SIMCOX, director, Office of 
Mexican Affairs, attended a three-week senior 
management course at Harvard University. 
EDWARD C. BITTNER, alternate director, 
attended the United Presbyterian Church Con- 
ference on ‘‘Areas of Tension in U.S.-Mexican 
Relations,’’ at the conference center, Ghost 
Ranch, Abiqui, N.M. RICHARD C. GRA- 
HAM has reported for duty as alternate direc- 
tor of the Office of Central American Affairs. 
ARLEN WILSON has assumed his duties as 
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desk officer for El Salvador, replacing 
ELEANOR HICKS. JOHN DAVIS has re- 
placed DON JOHNSON as desk officer for 
Costa Rica. DAN FIGGINS, Honduras desk 
officer, traveled to Central America to consult 
with embassy officers in Honduras and El 
Salvador. Prior to his departure for Quito, 
Ambassador RAYMOND GONZALEZ con- 
sulted with various companies in sessions 
organized by the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding in New York. Deputy 
chief of mission CHARLES W. GROVER also 
consulted with the companies, prior to his 
departure for Santiago. 

Ambassador ELLSWORTH BUNKER 
presented the staff of the Office of Panamani- 
an Affairs a group Superior Honor Award on 
June 30. RICHARD WYROUGH received an 
individual Superior Honor Award, and JOHN 
BECKER received a Meritorious Honor 
Award. Mr. Wyrough has been designated as 
deputy to the special representative of the 
Secretary for Panama treaty affairs. He will 
continue to serve as alternate director in the 
Office of Panamanian Affairs. In the after- 
math of PRESIDENT CARTER’S visit to 
Panama to sign the recently approved Panama 
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OFFICE OF PANAMA AFFAIRS— Am- 
bassador-at-large Ellsworth Bunker 
presents a group Superior Honor Award to 
the staff. Left to right, first row: Geraldine 
F. Hendricks, Janet Van Camp, Zarah 
Cole, Linda K. Bean, Charlene E. Hamner, 
Leslie Kiefer, Antoinette S. Minor. Second 
row: William Diedrich, Michael G. Kozak, 
George Falk, Mr. Bunker, Richard R. 
Wyrough, James C. Haahr, Richard B. 
Howard, Harold R. Marwitz and Richard 
Camaur. 


treaties, there has been a major reorganization 
and reassignment of personnel within the of- 
fice. CARL E. DAVIS, public affairs adviser 
for the office, has departed to return to the In- 
ternational Communication Agency. KEITH 
GUTHRIE, congressional affairs adviser, is 
now assigned to Saipan, Mariana Islands, and 
was replaced by JACK WHITING. DAVID G. 
WAGNER, economic officer, has departed for 
Russian language training. His replacement is 
WILLIAM MILLAN. ROBERT JACKSON, 
administrative officer, has retired. LINDA 
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BEAN, AID, has transferred to the Office of 
Housing. JOANNE GUTH joined the office as 
a summer employee to assist with secretarial 
responsibilities. 

ANTIONETTE MINOR attended a three- 
day demonstration of word processing ma- 
chines, in Washington. BILL MILLAN was on 
temporary duty in Panama while CHARLES 
SCHMITZ was on consultation in the office 
pending his departure to Panama for his new 
assignment as treaty implementation officer 
with the embassy. 

RICHARD E. JOHNSON, formerly dep- 
uty chief of mission in Brasilia, has assumed 
his duties as director of the Office of Regional 
Political Programs. GEORGE F. JONES has 
taken over as alternate director, after a year at 
the National War College. He _ replaced 
CHARLES E. FINAN, who has departed for 
the National War College. Mr. Jones traveled 
to Helsinki, for negotiations with the Soviets 
on conventional arms restraints. Labor adviser 
JOHN M. O’GRADY recently visited Panama 
and three Central American countries, where 
he met with labor ministers, leaders of demo- 
cratic labor organizations and representatives 
of the business sector. 
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International Organization 
Affairs 


GABRIEL GUERRA-MONDRAGON, 
NANCY HARTLEY and RUBIE SCHUS- 
TER, of the Secretariat to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, attended an inter- 
national symposium on cinema and society, 
sponsored by UNESCO and organized by the 
commission and the American Film Institute, 
in Los Angeles, August 14-18. Deputy assistant 
secretary GEORGE DALLEY and Mr. 
Guerra-Mondragon, executive secretary of the 
commission, participated in UNESCO Day in 
Albany, Ga., July 28. The ‘‘day’’ was organ- 
ized by commission member JOHN WHITE, a 
Georgia state legislator, to introduce UNESCO 
to college students in southwestern Georgia. 
RICHARD NOBBE, deputy director of the 
commission, attended a symposium on interna- 
tional human rights education, sponsored by 
the Johnson Foundation and the commission, 
June 19-22, in Racine, Wisc. Mayor MAU- 
RICE FERRE of Miami, a member of the com- 
mission; Mr. Guerra-Mondragon and Ms. 
Hartley represented the commission at 
UNESCO Day ceremonies at the ‘‘Man and 
His World’’ exhibition site, in Montreal, July 
2. As part of the ceremonies, the director gen- 
eral of UNESCO, AMADOU MAHTAR 
M’BOW, inaugurated a new UNESCO pavi- 
lion there. BILL HARLEY, special media con- 
sultant to the commission, attended the third 
meeting of the UNESCO International Com- 
mission for the Study of Communications 
Problems, in Paris, July 10-14. 

On July 13, DAVID SCHIELE replaced 
CHARLES HARTLEY as deputy director of 
the agency for Transportation and Commun- 
ications. Mr. Schiele, formerly in the Office of 
UN Political Affairs, will have action responsi- 
bility within the bureau for U.S. participation 
in the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hartley has been assigned to the Of- 
fice of Management Operations. The Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations consultative 
meeting was held in Washington, August 3-4. 
JERRY WILSON served as conference officer, 
FRANK GARDNER as administrative officer, 
MARGARET ROBERTS as documents of- 
ficer, LINDA JACOBSON as deputy docu- 
ments officer, BERNICE GILLESPIE as 
documents assistant and RANDOLPH 
COYLE IV as general services officer. 
CHARLES DOSCHER departed the Office of 
International Conferences for an assignment in 
Quito. RICHARD DUGSTAD has joined the 
Office of International Conferences’ Program 
Division. HERVEY P. CLARK and ROBERT 
I. RANDOLPH have joined the Agency Direc- 
torate for Development and Humanitarian 
Programs. Mr. Clark formerly was in Person- 
nel. Mr. Randolph was in Bonn. 

PETER BRIDGES recently became direc- 
tor of the Office of UN Political Affairs. ERIC 
SVENDSEN has entered on duty as political 
officer for African and dependent areas af- 
fairs. He replaces DAVID SCHIELE, now 
serving as international relations officer in the 
Transportation and Communications Direc- 
torate. MELVYN LEVITSKY also joined the 
Office of UN Political Affairs, replacing 
JOSEPH LORENZ as deputy director of Mid- 
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dle East, Asian and Other Regional Affairs. 
Mr. Lorenz has transferred to Embassy Cairo. 
JOHN WARD transferred from the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to serve as 
officer in charge of arms control, outer space 
and ocean affairs. He replaces DAVID 
MACUK, who has been assigned to Nairobi, 
Kenya. Effective August 9, JOHN REINERT- 
SON was designated as director of labor af- 
fairs, replacing JOHN MILLS, who was as- 
signed to Embassy Tehran. WILLIAM 
EDGAR assumed his duties as director, Office 
of International Economic Policy. He replaces 
DAVID COHN, who has transferred to the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. FRED- 
ERICK McELDOWNEY and JOHN SIM- 
MONS have entered on duty in the Office of 
International Economic Policy as international 
economists, replacing EDITH BRUCE and 
LOUIS KAHN. JOYCE RABENS, interna- 
tional relations officer, has also joined the Of- 
fice of International Economic Policy. 

HERVEY CLARK, from the Office of 
Performance Evaluation is now serving as 
international economist in the Develop- 
ment and Humanitarian Programs Direc- 
torate. ROBERT RANDOLPH, from Em- 
bassy Bonn, has also joined the Direc- 
torate. FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM has been 
reassigned from Embassy Manila to the 
Science and Technology Directorate. He 
serves as international relations officer 
(scientific affairs). FRANKLIN MARCUS, 
the bureau rotational officer formerly as- 
signed to the Science and Technology 
Directorate has been transferred to the Of- 
fice of UN Political Affairs. JULIUS 
WALKER, director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences, has departed for his 
new assignment at Embassy Monrovia. 
GEORGE McCURRY, director of the 
Budget and Statistical Division of that of- 
fice, has been reassigned to Embassy 
Paris. RICHARD DUGSTAD recently joined 
the Program Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Conferences, as_ international 
relations Officer. The Office of Budget and 
Management welcomes the following 
three officers to its staff: FRANCES 
DULEMBA, from the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, as 
budget and  ffiscal officer; TERRY 
KEATING, budget analyst, from the Office 
of the Deputy Assitant Secretary for 
Budget and Finance, Allotment Account- 
ing Branch; and CHARLES McKINNON, 
budget and fiscal officer, from Embassy 
Warsaw, replacing JOHN SINNICKI, who 
is to begin his new assignment at Em- 
bassy Warsaw. 

JANET McGHEE, from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in Rome, is now 
serving as a secretary in Middle East, 
Asian, and Other Regional Affairs. MARI- 
LYN SCHIELE has replaced TERRY PEL- 
ON as secretary to the deputy director of 
that office. Terry Pelon has transferred to 
UN Affairs, assistant legal adviser. SONJA 
RICHBURG replaces ANTOINETTE PRIN- 
TIS as secretary to the director of the 
Transportation and Communications Di- 
rectorate. JEAN ANTON, formerly from 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, has 
transferred to the U.S. mission to the 


Organization of American States. She is 
serving as secretary to political adviser 
MICHAEL YOHN. 


U.S MISSION TO UNESCO 


Ambassador ESTEBAN E. TORRES ac- 
companied Director General AMADOU 
M’BOW to Washington for talks with 
SECRETARY VANCE and DEPUTY SEC- 
RETARY CHRISTOPHER. Arriving at the 
U.S. delegation as AID development officer 
was WILLIAM LOWENTHAL, who replaces 
LOUIS SLEEPER. AMPARO CHANTRES 
replaces ANNETTE MOORE, who has been 
assigned to Kingston, Jamaica. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


The Secretary has appointed HERBERT 
J. HANSELL, the Department’s legal adviser, 
to take on an added assignment as a U.S. 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Hansell’s appointment is to fill a 
vacancy resulting from the resignation of John 
R. Stevenson of New York. Other U.S. mem- 
bers are WILLIAM W. BISHOP of Ann 
Arbor, HERBERT BROWNELL of New York 
and MONROE LEIGH of Washington. Mem- 
bers serve in their personal capacities, not as 
officers of the United States. They are ap- 
pointed for terms of six years. Under the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
the members nominate persons for election by 
the Security Council and General Assembly as 
judges of the International Court. Five vacan- 
cies will occur on the court this year. The Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration was created by 
the 1899 and 1907 Hague Conventions for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
‘‘with the object of facilitating an immediate 
recourse to arbitration for international dif- 
ferences, which it has not been possible to settle 
by diplomacy.’’ In accordance with the two 
Hague conventions, each signatory power 
selects four persons as members of the court. 
The secretariat of the court maintains quarters 
at The Hague. 


LEE R. MARKS, deputy legal adviser, 
traveled to Paris in June as head of the U.S. 
delegation to make arrangements for arbitra- 
tion of a disagreement with the French Govern- 
ment, in connection with the U.S.-France 
Aviation Agreement. In August Mr. Marks at- 
tended a meeting regarding telecommunica- 
tions, arranged by the Aspen Institute. MARK 
B. FELDMAN, deputy legal adviser, was rep- 
resentative on the U.S. delegation to a meeting 
on illicit payments, in New York, June 26-30. 
He was accompanied by SUSAN M. KLING, 
an attorney-adviser in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs. RONALD J. BETTAUER, assistant 
legal adviser for nuclear affairs, participated in 
non-proliferation negotiations with Iran, in 
Iran, July 9. STEPHEN R. BOND, assistant 
legal adviser for UN affairs, attended a meet- 
ing of the UN Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space, in New York, June 26-July 7. 
LOUIS G. FIELDS JR., assistant legal adviser 
for special functional problems, was an adviser 
to the U.S. delegation at a meeting on the sum- 
mit anti-hijacking declaration, in Bonn, 
August 1-2. 
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MARY ELIZABETH HOINKES, assist- 
ant legal adviser for environment, oceans and 
scientific affairs, traveled to Ottawa several 
times, during July and August, for boundary 
negotiations with Canada. MICHAEL 
KOZAK, assistant legal adviser for inter- 
American affairs, was a member of the U.S. 
negotiating team for the military facilities ne- 
gotiations, in Nassau, July 20-21. MICHAEL 
J. MATHESON, assistant legal adviser for 
politico-military affairs, participated in various 
meetings in Brussels, Bonn and Helsinki, re- 
garding conventional arms matters, during 
June and July. FRANKLIN K. WILLIS, as- 
sistant legal adviser for economic and business 
affairs, was adviser to the U.S. delegation for 
negotiations on an illicit payments treaty, and 
on other issues involving multinational corpo- 
rations, in Geneva, July 5-August 4. STUART 
E. BENSON, deputy assistant legal adviser for 
economic and business affairs, was adviser to 
the U.S. delegation to the UN Conference on 
Trade and Development’s ad hoc group of ex- 
perts on restrictive business practices, in 
Geneva, July 10-21. 

LUCY A. HUMMER, deputy assistant 
legal adviser for management, was a U.S. rep- 
resentative to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development’s drafting 
group on basic guidelines on transborder flows 
of personal data, in Stockholm, July 10-12. 
HORACE F. SHAMWELL JR. attended the 
fourth organizational meeting of the prepara- 
tory committee on the international maritime 
satellite, in Varna, Bulgaria, June 28-July 4. 
LINDA BAUMANN, attorney adviser for 
treaty affairs, was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the third session of the committee of 
governmental experts on the double taxation of 
copyright royalties, in Paris, June 19-30. 
JUDITH H. BELLO, attorney-adviser for 
economic and business affairs, traveled to Lon- 
don, to attend the Inter-governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization conference on 
training and certification of seafarers, June 
13-July 1. HAROLD S. BURMAN traveled to 
Moscow for chancery negotiations, in July. 
DAVID A. COLSON attended bilateral con- 
sultations, in Buenos Aires, July 13-29, prior 
to the opening of the meeting on Antarctic 
marine living resources. 

PAUL M. CORAN, attorney-adviser for 
management, went to New York to attend 
equal employment opportunity litigation 
seminars, July 12-15. LORI F. DAMROSCH, 
attorney-adviser for European affairs, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the trans- 
frontier pollution group meeting, of the envi- 
ronment committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, in 
Paris, June 26-28. TERENCE FORTUNE, at- 
torney-adviser for inter-American affairs, was 
a member of the U.S. negotiating team which 
traveled to Bridgetown, Jamaica, for negotia- 
tions, July 27-28. SCOTT GUDGEON, attor- 
ney-adviser for economic and business affairs, 
attended meetings of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, in 
Paris, in July. GEORGE LEHNER, attorney- 
adviser for economic and business affairs, 
was a member of the U.S. delegation to the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development’s ex- 
perts meeting, on an international code of con- 
duct for transfer of technology, in Geneva, 
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June 26-July 7. 

MARY E. MCcLEOD, attorney-adviser 
for oceans, environment and scientific affairs, 
participated in negotiations on the Inter-Amer- 
ican Tropical Tuna Convention, in Costa Rica, 
June 26-July 3. PETER M. OLSON, attor- 
ney-adviser for oceans, environment and scien- 
tific affairs, attended Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization ocean dumping 
meetings, in London, June 26-30. T. MI- 
CHAEL PEAY, attorney adviser for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, traveled to 
Tehran for negotiations with Iranian Govern- 
ment officials regarding Iran’s surplus proper- 
ty debt to the United States. He also visited 
Saudi Arabia, Israel and Egypt for area orien- 
tation. ROBERT SLOAN, attorney-adviser for 
nuclear affairs, traveled to Belgrade for 
nuclear negotiations with the Yugoslavs, June 
14-19. 

Three new attorney-advisers have entered 
on duty: DENNIS J. GALLAGHER, manage- 
ment; JOHN R. ARBOGAST, oceans, envi- 
ronment and scientific affairs; and LINDA A. 
MABRY, treaty affairs. AMELIA T. PELON 
has transferred from the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organizations to the Office of the Legal 
Adviser, as a secretary assigned to UN affairs. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HAROLD H. SAUN- 
DERS accompanied SECRETARY VANCE 
on his trip to Israel and Egypt, August 5-9. 
Also accompanying the Secretary from the bu- 
reau was DAVID KORN, director, Office of 
Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs. Ambassador 
ALFRED L. ATHERTON attended the Leeds 
Castle Conference, in England, July 15-20, and 
traveled from there to several countries in the 
Middle East, joining Secretary Vance in Israel 
and Egypt. Accompanying the ambassador 
from the bureau were deputy assistant secre- 
tary MICHAEL STERNER, public affairs ad- 
viser GEORGE F. SHERMAN, and HELEN 
KAMER, secretary. 

CHARLES HILL, deputy director, Office 
of Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs, gave a brief- 
ing at the White House to members of the Jew- 
ish Federation of Rochester, July 31, on U.S. 
policy in the Middle East. BARBARA 
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BODINE, political officer, Office of Arabian 
Peninsula Affairs, spoke to members of the 
World Affairs Council of Dayton, August 23, 
and also at Wright Patterson Air Force Base, 
on U.S. policy in the Middle East. Colonel 
WOOLF GROSS, political-military adviser, 
Office of Regional Affairs, gave a briefing in 
the Department, August 14, to instructors 
from the Army War College at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., on strategic concerns in the Middle 
East. HOWARD B. SCHAFFER, political 
counselor in New Delhi, was in the bureau on 
consultations, August 1-11. LEE R. COL- 
DREN has joined the Office of India, Nepal, 
Sri Lanka, Maldives and Bhutan, as the new 
Sri Lankan desk officer, replacing JOHN R. 
MALOTT, who has taken over the duties as 
political officer for India. ALBERT A. 
THIBAULT, former political officer for India, 
is in language training. JOHN ZIOLKOWSKI, 
country officer in the Office of Arabian Penin- 
sula Affairs, spoke on ‘‘Doing Business in the 
Arabian Peninsula,’’ at the Emergency Com- 
mittee on American Trade meeting, in Wash- 
ington, July 12. 

New employees in the bureau include: 
ANN K. KORKY and JAMES F. COLLINS, 
staff assistants to the assistant secretary; 
WAYNE ALAN ROY, information officer; R. 
GRANT SMITH, country officer for Moroc- 
co; MARY ANN CASEY, political economic 
officer for Iraq; A. PETER BURLEIGH, dep- 
uty director, Office of Arabian Peninsula Af- 
fairs; ROGER B. MERRICK, country officer 
for Saudi Arabia; CHARLES G. CURRIER, 
country officer for Kuwait and Qatar; in the 
Office of Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs, Mr. 
KORN and secretaries MARY PATRICIA 
HUGHES, MAGDELINE G. KALODIMOS 
and SANDRA BUERLE; JAMES P. COVEY, 
political officer; and MARGARET M. DEAN, 
political officer; CARL J. CLEMENT, polit- 
ical economic officer in the Office of Iranian 
Affairs; RONALD D. LORTON, country offi- 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan—This hand-cro- 
cheted flag, in the historic Bennington de- 
sign, was presented to Ambassador Arthur 
W. Hummel Jr. by Mrs. Ki Combes. Staff 
Sergeant Timothy Combes of the Defense 


Attache Office and 
onlookers. 


son, Danny, are 
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cer for Afghanistan; ALEXANDER S&S. C. 
FULLER, country officer for Bangladesh; in 
the Office of Regional Affairs; HENRY A. 
ENGELBRECHT JR., senior energy and eco- 
nomic adviser; ROBERT E. DAY JR., senior 
trade adviser and commercial coordinator; 
RUSSELL F. GRAHAM, development ad- 
viser/associate commercial coordinator; 
DAMON LaBRIE, political-military adviser; 
and GEORGE E. LICHTBLAU, labor/social 
affairs adviser and narcotics coordinator. 

Bureau employees recently reassigned in- 
clude: APRIL C. GLASPIE, staff assistant, to 
Embassy London; RONALD NEUMANN, 
staff assistant, as political officer for Jordan; 
THEODORE S. WILKINSON, to the U.S. 
Mission at the UN; DAVID R. REUTHER, 
Operations Center; ERIC TUNIS, to the For- 
eign Service Institute as training officer for the 
Junior officer course; FREDERICK H. GER- 
LACH, principal officer at Riyadh; JOHN 
ZIOLKOWSKI to the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research; KEVIN HONAN, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute language training; GILBERT D. 
KULICK, to Embassy Tel Aviv; MICHAEL 
ANDERSON, Polish language training, prior 
to assignment at Embassy Warsaw; MYLES 
GREEN, deputy chief of mission at Embassy 
Tehran; SEAN M. HOLLY, Office of Andean 
Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; 
RUSSELL O. PRICKETT and DAVID R. 
MORAN, to the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs; DAVID T. MORRISON to 
Embassy Dar-es-Salaam; JOHN R. COUN- 
TRYMAN, deputy director, Regional Affairs. 

Ambassadors consulting recently in the 
bureau included: WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN, 
from Tehran; FRANK E. MAESTRONE, 
from Kuwait; ANDREW I. KILLGORE, from 
Doha; and ROBERT E. ANDERSON, from 
Morocco. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Director C. WILLIAM KONTOS deliv- 
ered a paper, ‘‘The Use of Technology in 
Peacekeeping: Lessons from the U.S. Sinai 
Field Mission,’’ at the Peacekeeping Seminar 
of the International Peace Academy, in Vien- 
na, July 13. He also participated in the 
Canadian-American seminar at the George- 
town Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Washington, June 28. M. MICHAEL 
EINIK completed a tour of duty as liaison of- 
ficer at the field mission, June 21, and has been 
transferred to the economic bureau. THOMAS 
P. PHALEN, communicator, completed his 
tour in the Sinai, July 1, and will be assigned to 
Dublin after temporary duty in Washington. 
JOHN F. CLOVER III, communicator, was 
on family visitation leave in the United States, 
in July. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN JR., director, 
Office of Marine Science and Technology, was 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the inter- 
governmental oceanographic working group 
meeting, in Rome, June 12-15, and served as 
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LYON—Pictured at consul general Jan 
Verschuur’s garden party show, during 
Aerospace Week, are 16 former astronauts 
and a Soviet cosmonaut. From left are 
Al Worden, Jim Irwin, Bill Pogue, Dave 
Scott, Bill Anders, Dick Gordon, Donn 
Eisele, Charles Duke, Jim Lovell, Mr. Ver- 
schuur, William Payeff, public affairs of- 
ficer; Stuart Roosa, ‘Buzz’ Aldrin, Gordon 
Cooper, Gerald Carr, and Soviet cosmo- 
naut Vladimir Djanibekov. 


alternative representative to the 10th session of 
the executive council, June 19-23. HENRY 
ANDERSON, Office of Marine Science and 
Technology, attended the June 13-14 meeting 
of the Ocean Science Board, National Aca- 
demy of Science, in La Jolla, Calif. WILLIAM 
A. ERB attended the University of Khode Is- 
land’s June 19-23 conference on marine policy 
formulation. Mr. Andersen, Mr. Erb and Mr. 
Sullivan participated in the June 26-27 meeting 
of the Law of the Sea Advisory Committee. On 
August 10-11, Mr. Brookens addressed the 
joint meeting of the International Legal Forum 
and the National Conference of Black Law- 
yers, on international economic justice and 
management of ocean resources. LOUIS V. 
NOSENZO, deputy assistant secretary for nu- 
clear energy and energy technology affairs, at- 
tended a summer study seminar in Aspen, 
Colo., August 9-11. MICHAEL GUHIN, Of- 
fice of Non-Proliferation and Export Policy, 
traveled to Vienna, July 22-27, for discussions 
with Austrian officials. WILLIAM J. WALSH 
III traveled to Tokyo as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the 14th meeting of the U.S.- 
Japan Cooperative Medical Science Commit- 
tee, July 19-21. The committee reviewed re- 
ports of progress in seven areas of biomedical 
research, and decided inter alia to cooperate 
jointly in a hepatitis research program. WIL- 
LIAM H. MANSFIELD, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, attended a ‘‘Seminar on Tech- 
niques of Environmental Investigations,’’ con- 
ducted for AID by Clark University’s Program 
for International Development, July 23-August 
4, in Worcester, Mass. The acting assistant sec- 
retary of energy for environment, Dr. JAMES 
LIVERMAN, requested that the Department 
release JACK BLANCHARD to chair a techni- 
cal seminar for the Department of Energy on 
hazards of energy-related materials. The sem- 
inar was held July 10-11 at Woods Hole, 
Mass., attended by experts in toxicology and 
control technology. The result was the develop- 
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ment of a matrix which established an al- 
gorithm for the analysis of hazards associated 
with energy-related materials. 

LUKE T. LEE, director, Office of Popu- 
lation Affairs, undertook an orientation and 
familiarization trip to Africa, June 23-July 11, 
with visits to Nigeria, Mali and Senegal, where 
he reviewed population programs and develop- 
ments. Dr. Lee also participated in a Seattle 
workshop on developing countries and on 
regulation of contraceptive drugs and devices, 
sponsored by the Program for the Introduction 
and Adaptation of Contraceptive Technology, 
July 24-25. 

New employee: V. EDWARD OLSON, 
who completed a tour of duty in Stockholm, is 
in the Office of Environmental Affairs. 

CLYDE L. McCLELLAND, acting dep- 
uty assistant secretary, advanced and applied 
technology affairs, opened the Foreign Service 
Institute course on science and foreign policy 
August 7, with an overview on science and 
technology and its importance in international 
relations. PRISCILLA BECKER, internation- 
al relations officer, Office of Bilateral and 
Multilateral Science and Technology Affairs, 
has departed the bureau for an assignment with 
her husband to the embassy in New Delhi. 


OFFICE OF OCEANS AND FISHERIES 
AFFAIRS 


Deputy assistant secretary JOHN D. 
NEGROPONTE, on June 13-14, chaired a 
meeting of the U.S. delegation to the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, in La- 
Jolla, Calif. Mr. Negroponte was accompanied 
by BRIAN HALLMAN of the fisheries office. 
The group later attended informal negotia- 
tions, June 27-29, in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
concerning the future of the commissic». On 
July 7 Ambassador ROBERT C. BREWSTER 
chaired the first meeting of the Antarctica sec- 
tion of the Ocean Affairs Advisory Committee, 
to discuss U.S. Antarctica policy, with par- 
ticular reference to resource issues. The 
meeting was attended by TUCKER SCULLY 
and LISLE ROSE, Office of Oceans Affairs, 
and BENOIT BROOKENS, executive secretary 
of the committee. On July 3-8, JANICE 
BARNES, Office of Oceans Affairs, attended 
the preparatory meeting for the renegotiation 
of the International Whaling Convention, in 
Copenhagen. Ambassador LLOYD CUTLER, 
special U.S.-Canadian maritime negotiator, ac- 
companied by DOUG MARSHALL, special 
assistant, traveled to Brussels, July 4-7, for 
fisheries and boundary discussions. 
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Personnel 


BERNICE C. RENN, presidential ap- 
pointments officer, Bureau of Personnel; 
JANE M. POOL, of the Curator’s Office, 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms; and RICH- 
ARDSON DOUGALL, retired deputy direc- 
tor, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, discussed the new book, ‘‘The Eagle and 
the Shield: A History of the Great Seal of the 
United States,’’ in a 90-minute program, July 
6, on Radio Station WAMU. The program was 
sponsored by American University. 

D. LOWELL JONES is the new special 
assistant to the director of the Office of Man- 
agement, with responsibilities which include 
management of the FSR/FSRU programs. 
TONY KERN spoke to the recent deputy chiefs 
of mission seminar, at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, on employee-management relations. 
New arrivals in the Office of Performance 
Evaluation are GERALDINE POOLE and 
EDWARD DeEJARNETTE. In an ongoing ef- 
fort to assist minority recruitment, bureau rep- 
resentatives are attending national conventions 
of minority groups, among them the Organiza- 
tion of Chinese Americans in Denver and the 
Japanese American Citizens League in Salt 
Lake City. 

New employees in the Examination Divi- 
sion are testing specialist WILLIAM B. 
OWEN; and deputy examiners ALTA FOW- 
LER, in charge of the consular cone; WAYNE 
LEININGER, consular cone officer; and 
JAMES WEINER, administrative officer. 
SALLY HARMAN and JEANNE WITTE, of 
the Recruitment Division, and DONALD 
WOELLERT, Office of Communications, at- 
tended the Non-Commissioned Officers Asso- 
ciation ‘“‘Job Fair’’ in Charleston, S.C. They 
discussed State Department career opportun- 
ities with a large number of veterans there. Un- 
der the auspices of the Office for Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, JULIAN BARTLEY 
participated in the Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity 
annual convention, in Minneapolis. The frater- 
nity is the oldest black Greek-letter organ- 
ization in the United States, with a national 
membership of 70,000. Mr. Bartley also dis- 
cussed the Department’s recruitment needs 
with the Minneapolis area manager of the Civil 
Service Commission.GLENN G. MABRAY at- 
tended the annual national Urban League con- 
ference in Los Angeles. The theme was ‘‘Better 
Cities for a Better Nation.’? Mr. Mabray par- 
ticipated in various workshops, and explained 
the Department’s affirmative action hiring pro- 
grams to regional executive directors, August 
9, at a special meeting. Newly assigned employ- 
ees are: BARBARA J. BALLARD, KATH- 
LEEN CARTER, JOY R. CROSSER, FRAN- 
CES K. DOWLING, VALERIE A. FLOUR- 
NOY, TIMOTHY M. GREEN, DAVID B. 
LAWRENCE, SHELIA L. LEWIS, SHEILA 
M. MARLEY and JANET ORNDORFF. 

There have been many changes in the of- 
fice recently. Ambassador RONALD D. 
PALMER has assumed his duties as director, 
replacing KARL D. ACKERMAN, now the 
deputy assistant secretary for security. AR- 
THUR H. WOODRUFF is the new deputy di- 
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rector of this office, replacing GIFFORD D. 
MALONE. GEOFFREY OGDEN has replaced 
THEODORE E. RUSSELL as chief of training 
and liaison, and F. BRENNE BACHMANN 
has been named deputy in that office. DOUG- 
LAS K. WATSON is the new chief of the Latin 
American Assignments Branch, replacing 
PETER LORD, now the deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Yaounde. JOSEPH J. PACIORKA 
has departed for an assignment in Geneva, as 
chief of communications, and GORDON E. 
HOLT is now chief of the Communications 
and Records Counseling Branch. DIANE 
DILLARD is acting chief of the Consular 
Counseling Branch, since MERLE ARP’s de- 
parture for senior training, and until the arrival 
of ROBERT D. EMMONS. JOHN LLOYD 
has been replaced by THOMAS R. BU- 
CHANAN as chief of the East Asia Assign- 
ments Branch; LEE BIGELOW is his deputy. 
CAROL MacLEOD is the new secretary in 
Secretarial Assignments. PATRICIA LANG- 
FORD and RICHARD MASTERS have 
joined the Junior Officer Assignments Branch. 
EDWARD M. SACCHET has replaced AN- 
THONY WALLACE in the Economic-Com- 
mercial Counseling Branch. JIM MARK has 
been reassigned to the Office of Protocol, and 
is to be replaced in the African Assignments 
Branch by KATHERINE KEMP. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director LESLIE H. GELB chaired the 
1978 session of the U.S.-United Kingdom-Indi- 
an Ocean talks, June 23. The director, with 
PRISCILLA CLAPP, special assistant; 
ANDREW THOMS, Office of Security Assist- 
ance/Special Projects; and OLGA CUMBER- 
LAND and GREGORY PROCTOR, secretar- 
ies, traveled to Helsinki to take part in the con- 
ventional arms transfer talks in early August. 
Ms. Clapp attended the conventional arms 
transfer talks in Caracas and Rio de Janeiro, 
August 10-12. PAUL SCHLAMM, Office of 
International Security Operations, participated 
in base negotiations in the Bahamas and Bar- 
bados, during June. JOHN HAWES, director, 
Office of International Security Policy, de- 
parted the bureau for a new assignment in Vi- 
enna. ERIC NEWSOM replaced MICHAEL 
MICHAUD as deputy director, Office of In- 
ternational Security Policy. F. WILLIAM 
BARNETT is the director of the new Systems 
Analysis Office; ARNOLD KANTER is depu- 
ty director. FRANKLIN MILLER of that of- 
fice attended a North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation conference, on maritime nuclear forces, 
in Brussels, July 5-7. MARVIN HUMPH- 
REYS has assumed his duties as director, Of- 
fice of Non-Proliferation Policy. GREGORY 
SUCHAN has also joined the staff. GEORGE 
SCOTT replaces ROBERT BEAUDRY as fac- 
ulty adviser at the National War College. 
MORRIS HUGHES has joined the bureau as 
deputy political adviser to Supreme Headquar- 
ters, Allied Command, Europe, in Brussels. 
RALPH HALLENBECK, DREW HARKER, 
CARL LOEWENSON, DANIEL PONE- 
MAN, KEVIN ROPER and SCOTT THAYER 
were on the staff as summer interns. 
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Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CAR- 
TER’s recent trips, all accompanying SECRE- 
TARY VANCE, included a trip to Bonn, in 
conjunction with the President’s travel; to the 
UN, for meetings on South Africa; and to the 
Middle East. Deputy assistant secretary 
WILLIAM J. DYESS was a speaker at the Na- 
tional Association of Farm Broadcasters’ sum- 
mer convention, in San Francisco, July 18. On 
August 12 Mr. Dyess addressed the Lieutenant 
Governors’ Conference, in New Orleans. Spe- 
cial assistant JILL A. SCHUKER accom- 
panied a delegation of the National Governors’ 
Association to Brussels, the Hague and Paris, 
July 17-28. GENE PRESTON, chief, North- 
ern Division, Office of Public Programs, was 
the Department’s observer at the 24th Clergy- 
Laity Congress of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in North and South America, in Detroit, July 
5-7. JUDY RYAN, of that office, advanced 
Deputy Secretary WARREN CHRISTO. 
PHER’s June 22 trip to Des Moines, where 
he addressed the Iowa State Bar Association. 

Members of the Trilateral Commission 
dined in the Department, June 12. Deputy Sec- 
retary Christopher was the dinner speaker. 
JOYCE YUTZEY, Office of Public Programs, 
coordinated the event. Ms. Yutzey also coordi- 
nated and advanced the Secretary’s speaking 
engagement before the National Jaycees, June 
20, in Atlantic City. Members of the Society 
for Historians of American Foreign Relations 
visited the Operations Center, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, and the Of- 
fice of the Historian, August 3. DAVID 
BAEHLER organized seminars in the Depart- 
ment for the group; DAVID TRASK and 
RONALD LANDA, and HOMER L. CAL- 
KIN, retired, took part in programs at George 
Mason University. On July 6, 7, and 10, a 
course on statistical analysis in foreign affairs 
was held in the Department and attended by 
DANIEL NEWBERRY, PHILLIP METZ- 
LER, BERNARD ROSHCO, ALVIN RICH- 
MAN, MITCHELL STEWART, MARK 
SAWOSKI and MARLENE POWERS. 
DOROTHY S. GREGORY of that office re- 
cently attended the Executive Congressional 
Relations Seminar. CAROLYN ANN CROAK 
has replaced MARY ROKEY, who has been 
assigned to the front office. 

Mr. Dyess addressed the 69th annual 
NAACP Convention, in Portland, Ore. 
MARIE BLAND also attended. The Organiza- 
tion Liaison Staff of the Office of Public Pro- 
grams held a special briefing, May 22, for a 
group of German jurists visiting the United 
States. 

JAN HERMAN has replaced LIZ SCUL- 
LEN in the Editorial Division as writer-editor. 
Ms. Scullen has resigned from the Department. 
RITA CHAMPAGNE has been detailed to the 
Office of the President’s Special Representa- 
tive for the Economic Summit and Economics. 
Working out of New York, Ms. Champagne 
handled press accreditation for the visit of the 
President of Romania. GWENDOLYN DUNN 
has joined the operations staff of the His- 
torian’s Office. @ 
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open discussion.) Fancy and stylish 
names are for newsweeklies of uni- 
versities and less official institu- 
tions. The Department of State is 
one of the foremost agencies of the 
U.S. Government. But, just in case 
you might not be convinced: 
AMERICAN DIPLOMAT’S NOTE- 
BOOK (or simply DIPLOMAT’S 
NOTEBOOK) is less stiff-sounding, 
yet pertinent as well. 


Sincerely, 
MARSHALL Y. SHEN 


Pretty as a picture? 


SANTA FE, N.M. 
DEAR SIR: 


Responding to your invitation 
for suggestions for a name for the 
NEV/SLETTER: Having just received 
and read the last issue (No. 202), I 
suggest it be named Department of 
State ILLUSTRATED. 


Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD FYFE BOYCE 
FSO, Class of 1920 


Yeah! What does it mean? 
EMBASSY MEXICO CITY 
DEAR SIR: 


Re Jay Stricklin’s letter in the 
July issue suggesting a new name 
for the NEWSLETTER, I say forget 
about Le Courier Diplomatique, 
for perhaps without meaning to do 
so Jay has come up with the 
perfect title: THE IMPLIED IN- 
FERENCE. This way we can all 
wonder, as I’m sure we do about 
much other written material flow- 
ing out of Foggy Bottom: ‘‘What 
the hell does that mean?’’ 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM POLIK 
Assistant Commercial Attache 


Medical ‘myopia’ 
EMBASSY QUITO 


DEAR SIR: 


What could more eloquently 
describe the myopia that apparent- 
ly affects the Office of Medical 
Services than its reply to Robert 
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Huesmann’s letter from Sana 
(NEWSLETTER, June). ‘‘Yet who is 
to say that the mother in Barcelona 
should have less concern over the 
inadequacies of available medical 
care than the mother in Sana?’’ In- 
deed! Presumably the medical of- 
fice is not so unaware of health 
and medical conditions in the 
world as to believe that there is any 
comparability between the health 
services available in Barcelona and 
in Sana? On the other hand, given 
its understanding of the real world, 
perhaps it is. 


Sincerely, 
MICHAEL W. COTTER 
Political Officer 


‘A sad commentary’ 


EMBASSY MASERU 
DEAR SIR: 


As a former visa officer in 
Mexico City, I appreciate what 
Mr. Stricklin is striving for in his 
workload/speed record (Letters to 
the editor, July). While in Mexico 
City, I, too, prided myself on my 
speed. In fact, most of us did: it 
was the sign of a good officer. 

However, since leaving Mexi- 
co I have come to see that partic- 


BUENOS AIRES—Staffers in the embas- 
sy’s Nonimmigrant Visa Unit, and assisting 
officers, take a bow for having achieved a 
new record: 1,003 such visas issued in one 
day—July 18. Left to right: vice consul 
Deborah A. Bolton, unit chief; Alejandro 
Moyano Rojas, Marta Tenuta, vice consul 


ular visa experience in a different 
light. I sometimes feel embarrassed 
for the fraud that must have 
slipped through in the rush to 
move people in and out. It’s a sad 
commentary on the present visa 
workload per officer that speed 
becomes the visa officer’s virtue. 
Until staffing meets a_ sensible 
workload, I suppose we will see 
such records broken and broken 
again. How much better it would 
be to have records set on how 
many marriage or birth frauds 
were detected in one six-hour 
period. 

In the meantime, with the 
consular goal of coping with in- 
human demands, Mr. Stricklin’s 
record deserves praise and recogni- 
tion. By the way, I hope it was five 
families of 20. 


CAROL ROSE 
International Relations Officer 


No ‘body counts,’ please! 


EMBASSY BANGKOK 
DEAR SIR: 


I was appalled to read Mr. 
Stricklin’s letter from Mexico City 
in your July issue. Intending im- 
migrants to the United States are 


Kevin-John McIntyre, Patricia M. Val- 
verde, consul Robert L. Spinelli (assisting), 
Susana B. Di Fini (standing), Virginia 
Oneto (seated) and vice consul Brian J. 
Blood (assisting). Absent from photo are 
Carmen Nogueira and Beatriz Gettner. 
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now entitled to only three minutes 
with the consul. Hardly enough 
time to say hello; administer the 
oath; sign one’s name; and be 
ushered out. 

I thought the United States 
Government abandoned its body- 
count approach to foreign policy 
when we ended our involvement in 
Viet-Nam. In the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, we 
learned the hard (and sad) way, 
that the individual and the quality 
of work is more important than 
numbers. 

I guess the message hasn’t got- 
ten to the Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 


can Affairs yet. Sincerely, 


MATT WARD 


Old champ bows to the new 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


In response to Jay Strick- 
land’s request for challenges to his 
immigrant visa record in the July 
NEWSLETTER, I would like to state 
that I probably held the previous 
record, but I am happy to relin- 
quish the title. In the fall of 1972 I 
did 98 IVs in one day at Ciudad 
Juarez, plus 12 NIVs for a grand 
total of 110 visas. However, since I 
did them over approximately seven 
hours, I feel Mr. Strickland has 
eclipsed me with his six-hour per- 
formance. 

By issuing 96 of 102 visas, he 
certainly must hold the record for 
issuances, aS we were maintaining 
approximately a 45% refusal rate 
of IV applicants who were basical- 
ly documentarily qualified, mostly 
under 212(a)15. This, combined 
with the fact that Ciudad Jarez 
sent in more 212(a)19 refusals than 
all other posts in Mexico com- 
bined, naturally resulted in hun- 
dreds of letters and personal visits 
from irate relatives, attorneys and 
congressmen. As my efficiency re- 
port pointed out, since I was the 
only officer in the visa section that 
day, I had to handle all of these 
problems. 


Sincerely yours, 
DAVID E. HENDERSON 
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Just a ‘numbers game’? 
EMBASSY NICOSIA 


DEAR SIR: 


Jay Stricklin’s tentative claim 
to fame in July’s NEWSLETTER as a 
record-setting immigrant visa in- 
terviewing officer is certainly sup- 
ported by impressive statistics that 
will doubtless remain forever free 
from challenge from this quarter. 
Before I would accord him his cov- 
eted place in the ‘‘Guiness Book of 
World Records,’’ however, I 
would have to ask how many of 
the 102 ‘‘applicants interviewed’’ 
in the six-hour period were actually 
babes in arms or other wide-eyed 
children who stood in mute and 
uncomprehending wonder while 
their parents answered the ques- 
tions. There is a big difference be- 
tween interviewing 10 separate ap- 
plicants and ‘‘interviewing’’ a 
family of 10, although the final 
score is the same. 

Also, how many of the inter- 
views and 96 visas actually issued 
were ‘‘automatics,’’ i.e. cases that 
had previously been favorably ad- 
judicated {perhaps even by another 
officer) but lacked only a required 
document. I wonder what kinds of 
cases were handled by Mr. Strick- 
lin’s three colleagues who ‘‘did’’ 
92 interviews among them in the 
same time span. Surely, his post 
must have many suspected fraud 
cases that necessitate considerably 
more than a cursory interview. 
Third-country applicants who can 
communicate only through an in- 
terpreter can also be time-consum- 
ing. What was his colleagues’ re- 
fusal rate? Any experienced visa 
officer can testify that a refusal 
takes at least twice as long as a 
good case. 

The point is, there are many 
ways this particular numbers game 
can be played. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Stricklin’s feat was a noteworthy 
achievement and he may very well 
be the world’s champion visa in- 
terviewer— but not necessarily. 


Yours truly, 
AL KREHBIEL 
Consular Officer 


“When all that tobacco smoke starts 
getting to me, | just bring Clarissa out 
and we get a breath of fresh air.”’ 


Worse than cigarettes 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


While we non-smokers are in- 
sisting that everyone stop polluting 
the air with cigarettes, we seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that 90% 
of the pollution in Washington is 
caused by those of us who drive. It 
might be a good idea to look at 
ourselves to see if we aren’t guilty 
of poisoning the environment with 
our automobile fumes. 

Each year we demand that 
private industry spend billions of 
dollars to alleviate this problem, 
but when it comes to personal in- 
convenience we turn a deaf ear. 
Were we to make full use of public 
transportation, car pools, bicycles, 
and walking, we could dramatical- 
ly reduce the poison that affects all 
life. 

To know the remedy and yet 
do nothing about it is an act of 
irresponsibility bordering on the 
criminal. Intolerance of others is 
not the answer; we must also be in- 
tolerant of ourselves and realize 
the part we can play in the ecology 
st Sincerely, 
ANITA MUELLER 


Thanks from a non-smoker 


EMBASSY ABIDJAN 
DEAR SIR: 


Thank you for printing the 
non-smoking article in the July 
NEWSLETTER. As a non-smoker, I 
believe in Jacques Roman’s objec- 
tives, and am convinced the De- 
partment should adopt the HEW 
guidelines. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. KEMPER @& 
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Ambassador (Ret.) Don 'C. Bliss, 
89, a career minister and a former 
envoy to Ethiopia, died on June 25. 
From 1923 through 1931 he served in 
trade & 3 


a 


Asia, as 
commissioner or 
commercial _at- 
tache, in Tokyo, 
Bombay, Djakar- 
ta, Singapore and 
Bangkok. In 1932 
he was assigned 
to Prague as com- 
mercial attache. 
He later was com- : 
mercial attache at —-MF- Blliss(1956) 
The Hague. Athens and Cairo, and 
trade commissioner in Paris and Cal- 
cutta. 

Ambassador Bliss was named 
commercial attache in London in 
early 1941. He was in London during 
the war and postwar periods, includ- 
ing service as counselor of embassy 
for economic affairs, 1947-48, and 
consul general, 1948-49. Other as- 
signments followed: as deputy chief 
of mission, with the personal rank of 
minister, in Ottawa; senior Foreign 
Service inspector; Department repre- 
sentative to the London Suez confer- 
ence; and a special assignment in the 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian 
and African Affairs. He was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Ethiopia in 
April 1957. After three years he 
became director of the Division of 
Mutual Security Evaluations, in the 
Department. He retired in March 
1961. 

Born in Northville, Mich., he re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from Dartmouth 
College, 1918, and a master’s in com- 
mercial science from the Amos C. 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, 1920. He leaves his wife, 
Gabriela, of the home address, 25 
East End Street, New York, N.Y. 
10028. 


Ambassador (Ret.) Joseph Coy 
Green, 91, who served as envoy to 
Lebanon in the early 1950s, died in a 
hospital in Parry Sound, Ontario, on 
August 2. Joining the Department as 
a divisional assistant in October 1930 
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after serving on the faculty at Prince- 
ton for many years, Mr. Green later 
held assignments as chairman of the 
Committee for the Revision of For- 
eign Service Examinations, chief of 
the Office of Arms and Munitions 
Control, chief of the Division of Con- 
trols, and executive secretary of the 
National Munitions Control Board. 
He was appointed a special assistant 
to Secretary Cordell Hull in October 
1941. 

Ambassador Green later served 
asa member of the Department’s 
Policy Committee, executive director 
of the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service, and as minister to 
Lebanon. He was named ambassador 
in September 1952, and retired the 
following year. Born in Cincinnati, 
he received bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Princeton, and also at- 
tended the University of Paris for two 
years. During his early career he was 
an instructor in history at Borden- 
town Military Institute and Columbia 
University; served with the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, which was 
then headed by Herbert Hoover, in 
1915-16, then joined the Army as a 
major in World War I. Following the 
war, he became director for Romania 
and the Near East, American Relief 
Administration, 1918-19. He _ re- 
turned to Princeton where he taught 
history until 1930. Mr. Green also 
served as special editor of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, 1929- 
34. He leaves his wife, Gertrude, of 
the home address, 3610 Raymond 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md.; two 
daughters, a son and a great-grand- 
child. 


John A. Bradley, 55, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died on 
June 12. A former assistant professor 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Bradley joined the Foreign Service in 
September 1956 and was assigned as a 
publications procurement specialist in 
Tokyo. He later was a geographic 
specialist in Tokyo and Bangkok. He 
was transferred to Washington in 
January 1973, and retired from the 
Service in March 1974. 


Mr. Bradley, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, received a bachelor-of- 
science degree from State Teachers 
College in 1947. He also received a 
master’s in 1948 and a doctorate in 
1953—both from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He served with the Army 
overseas, 1943-46, and again, 1950- 
52, attaining the rank of first lieuten- 
ant. He leaves his wife, Takako, of 
the home address, 4430 7th Street, 
South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 33705. 


Lyle R. Hewitt, 48, budget and 
management officer at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Nairobi, died on July 1. Mr. 
Hewitt joined the Foreign Service in 
November 1955 
after serving as a 
training officer in 
Japan for the De- 
partment of the 
Army. He was as- 
signed as an ac- 
counting clerk in 
Addis Ababa. He } 
later held assign- 
ments as account- 
ing assistant 
there, disbursing officer in Mogadis- 
cio, budget and fiscal officer in Mon- 
rovia, and assistant budget and fiscal 
officer in Paris. He returned to Addis 
Ababa in 1967 as budget and fiscal 
officer. He then served in Washing- 
ton as a budget and management of- 
ficer before he was posted to Nairobi 
in December 1975. Mr. Hewitt leaves 
his wife, Marianne, who also is a For- 
eign Service officer in Nairobi. Her 
address is care of the American em- 
bassy, Cotts House, Wabera Street, 
P.O. Box 30137, Nairobi, Kenya. 


\ we 
Mr. Hewitt 


Frank A. Waring, 76, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Cali- 
fornia on July 12. Mr. Waring held 
such assignments as counselor of em- 
bassy for economic affairs, Tokyo, 
1951-57; consul general in Sydney, 
1957-60; and senior mutual security 
evaluations officer, in the Depart- 
ment, 1960-61. He retired from the 
Service in 1961. 

A former professor of economics 
at Armstrong College, he was an 
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economist with the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, director of research 
with the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, special assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce for international af- 
fairs, and adviser on the Far East for 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton during his Government career. 
’ Before joining the Department, Mr. 
Waring was chairman, U.S.-Phil- 
ippine War Damage Commission, 
1946-51. In 1945 he was an adviser to 
the U.S. delegation at the UN con- 
ference in San Francisco which estab- 
lished the world organization. For his 
work in international affairs he re- 
ceived Japan’s Order of Sacred 
Treasure and the Philippine’s Legion 
of Honor, rank of commander. Mr. 
Waring leaves his wife, Peggy, of the 
home address, 7214 Fairfield Drive, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95405; a daughter, 
Joan; and four grandchildren. 


Edward J. Garro, 51, executive 
officer in the Office of Overseas 
Schools, died on July 29. Mr. Garro 
joined the Department in December 
1950 and served 
until September 
1953, when he 
transferred to 
USIA as a print- 
ing and publica- 
tions clerk. He 
later held various 
positions with the 
agency as organi- 
zation and meth- 
ods examiner, 
staff assistant and visual information 
specialist. Mr. Garro returned to the 
Department in March 1963 as an edu- 
cational and cultural exchange of- 
ficer. He was appointed program of- 
ficer in November 1965. 

Born in Idaho, Mr. Garro re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from George 
Washington University in 1957. He 
was with the Navy from 1944 to 1946. 
He leaves his wife, Dorothy, of the 
home address, 2526 Afton Street, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. 20031, two 
daughters, and a son. 


Mr. Garro 


Paul W. Hallman, 63, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on July 
19. Mr. Hallman joined the Depart- 
ment as a messenger in April 1935 
and rose through the ranks, becoming 
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executive director of the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs in 1965. During his career he 
held assignments as recruitment and 
placement officer, chief of the re- 
cruitment branch in the Division of 
Departmental Personnel, chief of the 
employee development branch, chief 
of Department placement, and per- 
sonnel officer. Transferring to the 
Foreign Service in 1956, Mr. Hallman 
became personnel officer and then 
counselor for administration in 
Bangkok. After serving a tour as 
counselor for administration in 
Cairo, 1962-65, he was designated as 
executive director of the Near Eastern 
bureau. 

Born in North Carolina, Mr. 
Hallman received a bachelor’s from 
George Washington University in 
1937. He served as a lieutenant com- 
mander with the Navy overseas, 
1941-46. Mr. Hallman leaves his 
wife, Ruthine, of the home address, 
11518 Pine Cone Court, Reston, Va. 
22091. 


Clifton P. English, 67, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on July 
6. Mr. English, who joined the Serv- 
ice in March 1934, held such assign- 
ments as consular clerk in Torreson, 
Mexico; political officer in Buenos 
Aires, Vienna, Salzburg, Dacca and 
Nogales; political officer in the Office 
of Military Government, Berlin; ad- 
ministrative officer in Istanbul and 
Jerusalem; principal officer in Basra, 
Iraq; and career development officer 
in Washington. He was designated 
supervisory consular officer in Vien- 
na in 1959. He held a similar post in 
Tel Aviv, 1965-67, becoming consul 
general in the latter year. 

Mr. English retired in April 
1970. Born in Georgia, he was a 
newspaper writer before joining the 
Foreign Service. He leaves his wife, 
Anita, of the home address, 11 Wild- 
croft Manor, Putney Heath, London, 
SW 15, 3 TS, England. 


Charles A. Bay, 91, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on June 
2. Mr. Bay joined the Foreign Service 
in September 1920 after serving as a 
first lieutenant with the Army in 
World War I. He held assignments as 
vice consul in Dublin, Casablanca, 
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Port-au-Prince and Tampico; as con- 
sul in Tampico, Corinto and Tientsin; 
and as a secretary in the diplomatic 
corps in Bangkok, Bucharest, Tirana, 
Rome, Seville, Tegucigalpa and Mex- 
ico City. In 1942 Mr. Bay was ap- 
pointed first secretary at Mexico City. 
He later became assistant commercial 
attache. He was assigned as consul in 
Milan in 1945, and the following year 
he was promoted to consul general. 
He retired from the Service in No- 
vember 1948. 

While serving as consul in Seville 
during the late 1930s, Mr. Bay re- 
ceived a personal commendation 
from Secretary Cordell Hull for his 
role in evacuating Americans during 
the Spanish Civil War. Mr. Bay 
leaves his wife, Opal, of the home ad- 
dress, Lahaska, Bucks County, Pa. 
18931. 


Robert L. Berry, 59, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at Holy 
Cross Hospital in Silver Spring, Md., 
on July 25. Mr. Berry joined the De- 
partment in July 1943 as a clerk. He 
became a section chief in 1946, and 
then was appointed a special agent. 
He later held such assignments as in- 
vestigator, special agent in charge of 
the Washington field office, assistant 
chief of the Division of Investiga- 
tions, and chief of domestic investiga- 
tions. He was promoted to chief of 
the division in August 1962. 

Mr. Berry transferred to the For- 
eign Service in August 1966 and re- 
tired in May 1973. Born in Washing- 
ton, he served as a bank teller before 
entering Government service. He 
leaves his wife, Dorothy, of the home 
address, 2408 Eugene Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20902. 


Wilbert H. Pearson, 60, a for- 

er Department official, died on 
August 3. Mr. Pearson joined the 
Department in January 1949 and held 
assignments as a research analyst and 
foreign affairs officer. He later trans- 
ferred to USIA as an information 
specialist. Since 1963 he had been 
chief of the international communica- 
tions media staff of the agency’s Mo- 
tion Picture and Television Service. 
He had also served as a delegate to 
UNESCO conferences in Florence, 
Geneva and Paris, and to interna- 
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tional film festivals in Edinburgh and 
Mar Del Plata, Argentina. He was a 
consultant to UNESCO, 1967-68. 
Mr. Pearson leaves his wife, Joan, of 
the home address, 5709 Greenlawn 
Drive, Bethesda, three sons, and 
three grandsons. 


Peter D. Orr, 44, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died on July 30. 
Mr. Orr, who joined the Service in 
1966, had served as an assistant pro- 
vincial representative in Saigon; con- 
sular officer in Ouagadougou, Istan- 
bul and Port-au-Prince; and as an 
educational and cultural officer in 
Washington. He received the Supe- 
rior Honor Award in March 1977 and 
retired in August of that year. 

Born in Korea, Mr. Orr received 
a bachelor’s from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1969. Earlier in his 
career he was an interpreter with the 
Department of the Army, 1950-57, 
and a Peace Corps volunteer in East 
Pakistan, 1963-65. He leaves his 
wife, Patricia, care of the American 
embassy, Manila, and two sons. 


Kathleen J. Williams, 55, a for- 
mer State Department and Peace 
Corps officer, died at Washington 
Hospital Center on August 7. Joining 
the Foreign Service in November 
1949, she became supervisor of the 
communications office at the consul- 
ate in Frankfurt. After returning to 
the Department in 1954 as a manage- 
ment analyst, she transferred to the 
Peace Corps in 1961 to help establish 
the volunteer support office. She later 
was administrative officer for volun- 
teer support, chief of the office of 
volunteer statistics and special 
studies, and executive officer. She 
retired in 1969. Miss Williams leaves 
a sister, Monica Mascarro, of New 
Orleans. 


Jean (Gay) Duncan-Clark Tom- 
linson, 69, wife of retired Foreign 
Service officer John D. Tomlinson, 
died at Suburban Hospital, Bethesda, 
on July 22. She formerly worked for 
the national office of the American 
Red Cross, and was on the staff of 
the Washington bureau of the New 
York Times. She accompanied her 
husband to posts in Lebanon, South 
Africa, Zaire (former Belgian Congo) 
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VALPARAISO, Chile—U.S. Ambassador 
George W. Landau, accompanied by 
defense attache Capt. Wesley H. Seay, 
USN, honors officers and men of the U.S. 
frigate Essex, which went down in a battle 
with two British warships near here during 
the War of 1812. 


and Morocco. In addition to her hus- 
band, of the home address, 3938 
Morrison Street, Washington, D.C., 
she leaves her daughter, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Theiss of St. Louis, and three 
grandchildren. 


Alton J. Greenfield, 58, a retired 
Department employee, died in Wash- 
ington Hospital Center on July 25. 
Mr. Greenfield joined the Depart- 
ment in 1942 and served for many 
years as a general services assistant in 
the Passport Office. He retired in 
March 1974. He leaves his wife, 
Violette, of the home address 1327 
Emerson Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20011, two daughters, two 
sisters, two brothers and three grand- 
children. 


Esther Sarah Young, 71, wife of 
former Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands Philip Young, died at the home 
of her daughter, Jane Fairey Bellamy, 
in Hampshire, England, on July 2. 
Born in Somerset, England, Mrs. 
Young lived in Washington during 
World War II when her first hus- 
band, Sir Richard Fairey, was direc- 
tor general of the British Air Com- 
mission. He died in the late 1950s. 
Mrs. Young remarried in 1964. In 
addition to Mr. Young and Mrs. Bel- 


lamy, Mrs. Young leaves a son, John 
Fairey, of Hampshire, England, and 
two grandchildren. 


Mathilde Vossler Keeley, 85, 
wife of retired Foreign Service officer 
James Hugh Keeley, died in Winter 
Park, Fla., on July 15. She had ac- 
companied her husband to posts in 
Damascus, Beirut, Montreal, Thessa- 
lonika, Athens and Palermo. In addi- 
tion to her husband, of the home 
address, 850 Old England Avenue, 
Winter Park, 32789, her survivors in- 
clude two sons, Ambassador to Mau- 
ritius Robert V. Keeley, and Prof. 
Edmund Keeley, Princeton, N.J., 
and two grandchildren. 


Ellen Hartt Norden, 58, wife of 
Foreign Service officer Carl Norden, 
died at her home in Washington on 
July 31. Mrs. Norden attended Ben- 
nington College in Vermont and later 
served in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices in World War II. She married 
Mr. Norden in 1953 and accompanied 
him on assignments to Paris and 
Venezuela. Mrs. Norden was an early 
director of Washington Opportuni- 
ties for Women. In addition to her 
husband, Mrs. Norden leaves four 
daughters, her mother and a brother. 


Elise M. Howe, 68, widow of the 
late George L. Howe, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff officer, died on June 20. Mr. 
Howe retired from the Service in Oc- 
tober 1963. Mrs. Howe leaves a son, 
Robert, of 221 Fox Ridge Road, 
Stamford, Conn. 06903. She had 
lived at 24 Boulevard DuBouchage, 
Nice, France 06000. @ 
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The Indian subcontinent: A selection of recent books 
The call number is given for books which are in the State Department Library. 


|. India 


GoPAL, Sarvepalli. Jawaharlal Nehru: a biog- 
raphy, Vol. 1, 1889-1947. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1976. 398p. On order. 
(Surveys the life and career of Nehru prior to 
Indian independence.) 
Hart, Henry C., ed. Indira Gandhi’s India: a 
political system reappraised. Boulder, Colo., 
Westview Press, 1976. 313p. JQ215 1976.153 
(Examines the effects of the 1975 state of 
emergency on various groups, including the 
civil service, industrialists, the rural poor, 
the military and the New Congress and 
Communist parties.) 
HENDERSON, Patrick David. India: the energy 
sector. Oxford, England, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1975. 191p. HD9502.14H45 
(Discusses India’s energy resources and the 
growth and pattern of energy use in India.) 
Hiro, Dilip. Inside India today. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1976. 331p. 
DS407.H56 
(A survey of Indian politics between 1948 
and 1975, and a critical assessment of the 
ruling Congress party.) 
Kapur, Ashok. /ndia’s nuclear option: atomic 
diplomacy and decision-making. New York, 
Praeger, 1976. 295p. DS448.K28 
(Includes a section on the development of the 
Indian nuclear program.) 
MANKEKAR, D. R. Decline and fall of Indira 
Gandhi. New Delhi, Vision Books, 1977. 216p. 
DS480.84.M34 
(An account by an Indian journalist of the 
events preceding the electoral defeat of In- 
dira Gandhi in 1977.) 
MELLOR, John Williams. The new economics 
of growth: a strategy for India and the develop- 
ing world. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univ. Press, 
1976. 335p. HC435.M484 
(Advocates the promotion of rural manufac- 
turing industries in order to provide the sea- 
sonally unemployed with work throughout 
the year.) 
Misra, Bankey Bihari. The Indian political 
parties: an historical analysis of political be- 
havior up to 1947. Delhi, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1976. 665p. JQ298.A1M5 
(Describes the evolution of political parties 
in India during the 40 years preceding inde- 
pendence and partition.) 
NAIPAVL, V. S. India: a wounded civilization. 
New York, Knopf, 1977. 191p. On order. 
(Contends that the present economic and so- 
cial conditions in India are the result of its 
religion and customs.) 
NANDA, B. R., ed. Indian foreign policy: the 
Nehru years. Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 
1976. 279p. DS448. 1584 
(On India’s relations with the Common- 
wealth, Pakistan, the Arab world, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China and 
Southeast Asia.) 
PACHAURI, R. K. Energy and economic devel- 


opment in India. New York, Praeger, 1977. 
185p. HD9502.14P32 
(Surveys India’s economy and energy re- 
sources and various options for meeting In- 
dia’s energy probleni.) 
PANDEY, Bishwa Nath. Nehru. New York, 
Stein and Day, 1976. 499p. On order. 
(Examines Jawaharlal Nehru’s personality 
and career.) 
RANA, A. P. The imperatives of non-align- 
ment: a conceptual study of India’s foreign 
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